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For some years I have been strongly 
Tirged by many of my army friends to prepare 
a work on Militaiy Art and History, suited 
to our service, for which I had a large amount 
of material ; but not feeling the same confi- 
dence iu my ability as those ivho solicited mc 
to undertake the task, I shrank from it, from 
time to time, till the breaking out of the 
rebellion of the Southern States, since which 
my arduous duties have precluded the possi- 
bility of preparing such a work, though fully 
aware of the importance of its being under- 
taken by some one, especially for the benefit 
of our volunteer officers, most of whom have 
not enjoyed the benefits of a military education. 

I now submit to our vast army and the 
public a translation of the best book on Mili- 
tary Art and History I could find among the 
many excellent productions of the French and 
Germans, and which will be found far better 
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than any original work I could have pro 
duced under existing circumstances. 

My time being almost entirely occupied 
with important professional duties, I sought 
the aid of a competent translator, and was 
truly fortunate in securing the assistance of 
that ripe scholar, Professor W. Chauvenet, 
formerly of the U. S. Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, and now of Washington University, at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

GEOEGE W. CULLUM, Beig.-Gek., 

Chief of Staff and Engineers of the 

Department of the Mississippi. 

HSADQUABTEBS, BePABTMEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 

Camp in Corinth, Miss., July 4tthy 1862. 



PEErACE OF THE EDITOR. 



In collecting, under the title of "Elei 
many of the studies of llilitaiy Art an 
tory, which my service as Professor 
Imperial Special Jlilitary School put it 
my power to do, and my particular 
enabled me to improve, I do not pret 
offer a complete treatise, for writing ^ 
do not feel sufficiently prepared. I wi; 
ply to publish essays, carefully elabor; 
is true, though imperfect, and whicl 
alone can improve by successive retoucl 

If eight years of a conscientious pre 
ship — if more than ten years devoted 
siduous researches, to grave publicatit 
relating to the profession of arms, are g 
tees — I am authorized to present this i\ 
my chiefs, to my eoim-ades, and to the 
of the school of Saiut-Cyr. May the 
profit by it. May the young oflBccrt 
cially, whose professor I have been, welc 
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as an old friend — one of the youthful, smiling 
friends which they re-find with pleasure at al 
periods of life. To me, I confess, it recall 
happy moments passed with them in the faith 
ful study of an art eleven centuries old, an( 
which even now exercises so much influence 
over the destinies of our glorious country. 



ED. DE LA BAEKE DUPARCQ. 



Ut October, 1867. 
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PRELIMINARY DEFmiTIONS. 

War may be defined, a state of armed 
between two nations: the nation which 
makes offensive war, and that which defec 
sustains a defensive one. 

The art of war is the art of concentra 
employing, at the opportune moment, a 
force of troops upon the decisive point. 

An army is a large collected force, ra 
paid by a government. 

An ai*vi is a union of combatants, having 
mode of action. Thus, the union of foot coi 
forms the infantry arm ; the cavalry arm c 
all those who fight on horseback ; the artil 
those having the management of ordnance ; 
engineer arm those charged with the cons 
attack, and defence of fortifications. A sin 
of combatant in each arm is not suflScient foi 
ferent circumstances which arise in war; ea 
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demonstrates the necessity of the following subdivi- 
Bions in tlie several lu-ms : Light and line infantry ; 
light, line, and reserve cavalry ; field, siege, coast, 
and mountain artillery ; and in the engineers, sappers 
and miners. 

Iq the first three arms, the unit of force, ov tac- 
tical ■unit, is the largest fraction, acting separately, 
under the command of a single chief: in the infantry it 
is the battahon ; in the cavalry, the squadron ; in the 
ai'tillery, the battery ; and in the engineers, the com- ' 
pauy. 

The unit of force, placed on the ground, has a 
figure called the formation or order. The part of 
the troop facing the adversary is the front, the op- 
posite side the rear; the lateral extremities, the 
flanhs of the foimation. We call ranh the line of 
soldiers parallel to the front ; and fie, the line of 
men perpendicular to the same fi-ont. The number 
of ranks of a troop detemilne ita depth. 

Troops are not formed for attack as for defence ; 
there ai-e deep, or ployed formations, and thin, or de- 
ployed; we understand by manceuvree, the move- 
ments for passing from one to another formation. 

The column is a disposition of troops whose ele- 
ments remain placed parallel to each other, and on 
the same a.'jis. When the axes become different, 
they are said to be in ecJielon^. We ordinarily desig- 
nate the first and last subdivision of a column as its 
h^ad orfoot. 

The distance is the interval between the foot of 
one corps and the head of that which follows it ; or 
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between the toes of one soldier and the heela of the 
one pi-eceding him. The interval ia the space be- 
tween the adjacent flanks of two troops, or of two 
men in the same line. 

Troops placed upon the same front, whether in 
column or deployed, constitute a line ; the line may 
be either /uS (like a -wall), or with intervals. 

The clwcJcer-fonn, aa its name indicates, is a forma- 
tion upon many lines, with intervals; the intervals 
in each line equalling the full spaces ; and the lines 
are arranged bo that the void spaces of the one are 
opposite the full ones of the other. 

An order is more than a reunion of lines ; it is 
the general and combined disposition of troops of 
diflfcrent kinds, grouped together for the same 
pm-pose. 

/Tactics determines the best mode of distribut- 
ing, arranging, and moving the units of force. The 
tactics of an arm make knowTi the special properties 
of this arm, and the most advantageous method of 
using it. General or grand tactics, show the com- 
binations of the arms, and the ensetnble of movements, 
suited to obtain the maximum effect. 

Strategy, the science essential to the general-in- 
'' chief, is the art of properly directing masses upon 
the theatre of war, for the defence of our own, or 
the invasion of the enemy's country. 

Logistics is the practical application of the art 
.■■ of moving armies ; the science of chiefs of staff. 

In a military operation, we ought to attend to 
tbi'ee princii)al things : the line from whence we de- 
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part, the point where we wish to arrive, and th( 
line to be followed to reach it. 

The line upon which an army is supported, and 
from which it departs to act offensively, is called the 
base of operations. For example, the French, desir 
ing to attack Germany, would take the Rhine for theii 
base of operations ; the Alps, if they wished to en 
ter Italy; and the Pyrenees, if they would invade 
Spain. 

When we are reduced to dispute with the enemj; 
the possession of the base, mthout going beyond it 
this base takes the name of line of defence. All 
the points we desire to reach, and the possession of 
which would influence the success of the campaign, 
are called objective pointSj or simply objectives. 

Since the political concentration of the European 
states, their capitals form excellent objective points, 
and, for that reason, many of them have recently been 
fortified. 

The road passed over by the army to reach the 
objectives, is called the line of operations; and 
takes the name of line of retreat^ when we are com- 
pelled, after a defeat, to follow it in a contrary di- 
rection, in order to gain a line of defence, behind 
which to resist the conqueror. 



PART FIRST. 



HISTORY AND TAOTICS OF TUE SEPARATE 



-•♦♦- 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



mSTORY OF INFAimtY. 



The specific history of an arm poss 
advantage of exhibiting, one by one, in the 
their discovery or adoption, the several 
ments eflfected in its organization, arman 
mode of combat; and consequently, of i 
successively, in the order of date, each of tl 
ties of this arm. History is thus brougl 
aid of theory ; and for this reason, the pres 
contains summaries of the history of eac 
arms. The most important, and to us the 
teresting of these summaries, is doubt! 
which relates to the principal basis of an 
infantry. It will form the subject of the 
chapter. 

To unfold it in due order, we shall disi 
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into eighteen eections, each deroted to a singlt 
epoch. Thus, Sect. 1 will treat of the infantry of th( 
ancient people of Asia and Africa ; 2d, of infantry 
among the Greeks ; 3d, of the Koman infantry ; 4th, 
of the infantry of the bai'barous nations who over 
turned the Roman empire, and especially that of 
our ancestors, the . Franks, From the downfall of 
Rome, infantry plays a less prominent part than in 
ancient times ; we shall examine it in its decline, 
under four aspects : 5th, the feudal infantry ; 6th, the 
communal infantry ; 7th, the infantry of the soldiers 
of fortune; and 8th, that of the English archers. 
In the fom-teentli century the Swiss reinstated the 
infantiy, and proved its power by brilliant successes, 
as we shall show in section 9th; which ■\vill be fol- 
lowed, in the 10th, by some particulars respecting the 
Spanish infantry, the best of the sixteenth century. 
In the three succeeding sections we shall study the 
French infantry, under Chai-les VII., Francis I., Henry 
II.. and Henry IV. In the 14th we shall speak of the 
diminution of the depth of the infantry by Gustavus 
Adolphns; the 15th will group together the charac- 
teristic features of the infantry in the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. ; the 16th will treat of the 
improvements made in the Prussian infantry the first 
half of the eighteenth century; the Itth will indicate 
the more recent progress ; and the 18th and last 
will contain some remai-ka on the entire history of 
this arm. 

Our object in selecting, for each epoch, the in- 
fantry of some one nation as a type, is to abridge 
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details, and to bring them witliin the limits of a 
chapter ; citing, nevertheless, in our historic sketch 
Buch facts as, for soldiers, are most curious, most 
characteristic, and most instructive. To have fol- 
lowed the history of each arm, during each period, 
in all nations, would have involved us too lar, and 
would have produced a narrative which, though 
perhaps more connected, would most surely have 
less hold upon the memorj'. 

With this preface, we enter upon our subject. 

I. Ancieats. — In the oriental countries, where 
the himian race and the art of war had birth, caval- 
ry and war chariots were the most esteemed arms. 
This was due, 1st, to the level character of the 
ground, which allowed complete and extended 
manceuvi'es of both cavalry and chariots ; 2d, to the 
impression produced by every elevated object, in 
accordance with which, in those primitive times, the 
highest combatant appeared to be the strongest. 

The character of these countries also modified 
the formation of the infantry, which was in deep 
order ; that is, more solid than mobile. 

The I^j'ptian intimtry was formed in heavy 
square battalions of 100 men to a side ; these bat- 
talions were subdivided into fractious of 1,000, 
100, 10. The heavy-armed foot soldiers carried 
each a large shield, a long pike, a hatchet, a hel- 
met; the light-armed foot eoldiera were archers or 
slingers. 

The Jews formed their infantry upon a single 
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line, from 10 to 30 men in depth; the archers and 
slingers occupied the front rants, the heavy-armed 
troops the rear. The troop formations of this people, 
1,000 strong, were subdivided into groups of 100 
men. 

The Persian infantry, originally armed solely 
with offensive weapons, was composed of heavy 
battalions, 24 to 30 men deep. Cyrus the elder 
reduced this depth to 12 ranks, and introduced 
the use of defensive weapons into his army. The 
Persian troops were divided into bodies of 10, 
100, 1,000, 10,000 men. Thus, among all the 
early nations we have mentioned, the decimal 
subdivision appears as the basis of their infantry 
formations. 

Every deep formation upon a single line was, in 
ancient times, called a phalanx. The Jews and the 
Persians, then, ranged their Infantry in phalanx. 
The GreeTcs adopted, with some modifications, the 
Asiatic phalanx, and it is especially among them 
that we must study this species of formation. 



2. dreek Phalanx. — ^The Greek phalanx was a 
corps of liea\'y infontry, formed in a single line 10 
men deep, and designed to act <?« mmse, and to fall 
upon the enemy like a solid block. Its organiza- 
tion, instead of being decimal, like that of tlie Per- 
sian, was founded upon the powers of the number 
tioo. Thus, taking as its prinutive element a file of 
sixteen men, — 
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ranks ; it received a charge in verj" close ranks, a 
formation called a synapmna. Tlie principal ai-ms 
of tlie hoplites were the shield and the sarima, a 
long pike of foui-teen cubits (21 feet) in length, 
which the firet five ranks held horizontally, -whilst 
the others held them vertically. 

The sarissa being seized at a point four cubits 
from the but, and each soldier occupying in close 
rank two cubits, it is apparent that in this close forma- 
tion the sarissse of even the fifth rank projected two 
cubits (3 feet) beyond the front rank of the pha- 
lanx. This front, bristling with pikes, presented a 
formidable aspect. 

Besides the soldiers of the rank and file, or 
hoplites, the Greek phalanx also comprised light- 
armed troops, designated pmletes. In fact-, the num- 
ber of these psiletes was usually half that of the 
hoplites, or 8,193 for the complete phalanx. They 
were divided into archers, slingers, and darters or 
jacvlators, who threw arrows with the hand. 
Formed eight men in depth, they skirmished about 
the pha]an.x, and ■were employed in all operations 
which required lightness and promptitude. 

Sometimes the hoplites, imitating the formation 
of the psiletes, reduced their files to one half, and 
the phalanx became but 8 men deep ; but this mo- 
bile order was an exception ; moreover, the inter- 
vals between the divisions of the phalanx were not 
strongly marked, and it formed a nearly contin- 
uous line. 

There was a class of Grecian foot soldiers inter- 
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tinuous was not sufficiently pliant to fight advant'l 
tageously in broken and mountaiuoiia countrieBij-J 
where the ■waveiings of the march produced fatal^ 
gaps, into which the enemy could penetrate and at- 
tack the lx)dy in flunk and in rear. For this reaaoUj 
the phalanx was very successful only in level coun- 
tries. To be just, however, let us add that when- 
ever it was commanded by generals of the highest 
order (and such always ^mderstand how to adapt the 
arrangement of their troops to local circumstances), 
the phalanx was equally victorious upon irregular 
ground ; as was exemplified under Alexander the 
Great, and especially imder Xenophon. 

3. nomao i.«gioii. — At the first glance we 
ob8er\'e a characteristic of the Roman legion which 
distinguishes it from the phalanx : it is not ham- 
pered by close order ; its organization breathes 
mobility. 

It forms three lines, each divided into ten mani- 
ples or companies, ten men deep. The hastati are 
in the front line, the prindpes in the second, the 
tria/'ii in the third. In each line, the maniples are 
separated by a distance equal to their front, and the 
maniples of each line behind are placed opposite to 
the spaces of the preceding line, which produces a 
checker-board formation. The interval between the 
lines equals the depth of a maniple ; the space 
between two soldiers, in any direction, is six Roman 
feet (5 feet 7 inches). ii 
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or 1,260 toot soldiers, ■\vliicli still retained tlie like- 
ness of the legion. 

A helmet, a shield, a aword, and seven javelins 
constituted the armament of the velites, who fought 
as skirmishers, either on the front or flanks. They 
took advantage of the spaces left by the checker- 
board formation, to advance and retu-e. 

The defensive arras of the Itmtati and principes 
were a helmet, a brass breastplate, and a convex 
shield; their offensive arms, two light spears or 
darts (called pild), two javelins, and a sword. 
This sword was the favorite weapon of the Ro- 
mans : being broad and strong, it served, in the 
hands of a vigorous man, the purpose of an axe, and 
inflicted ^vide and deep wounds, which teirified the 
enemy. The hastaii received or gave the first 
charge ; the principes supported them, either by 
advancing in front of them, by passing through the 
intervals of the first line, or by simply filling up 
the spaces, so as to form a fiiU and more solid line ; 
the legion then fought as a veritable phalanx, which 
not unfrequeiitly happened. This facility of trans- 
formation at pleasure, according to circumstances 
and localities, so as to possess either extreme mobil- 
ity or great solidity, renders the Roman legion su- 
perior to the Greek phalanx. 

The triarii, who were tried soldiers, were armed 
with the shield, the pike, and the sword. Dming 
the combat of the first two lines, they remained im- 
movable, their pikes resting upon the ground. 
Their mission was to throw themselves into the 
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tor a single night — a prudent habit, to which maj- 
be ascribed in a great degree their remarkable 
exemption from reverses, and which also had the 
advantage of keeping the fioldiers in training, and 
making them robust and healthy. We may ob- 
serve, however, that the practice of intrenching 
camps and positions, though excellent with the 
projectile arms of the ancients, all of which were de- 
structive only at small distances, presents but uuim- 
portant advantages with our modem fire-arms. 

The legion, by its formation in small bodies 
drawn up in several lines, vdtli intervals, always 
had a reserve, was possessed of great mobility, and 
could fight upon all kinds of ground. It had, there- 
foi-e, that charactei- of universality' which is indis- 
pensable to armies, and especially to infantiy : it 
was a military machine, eminently fitted to ser\'e 
the Romans in their projects of universal conquest, 
to which they always aspired, and which constituted 
their strength, — a machine precisely adapted to their 
political constitution ; for it is worthy of particulaj- i-e- 
mark, that the Romans differed from all other nations, 
ancient or modei-n, in this: that whilst other nations 
made war only to maintain themselves in a position 
to administer their government, they administered 
their government solely with a view to making war. 

The lines with intervals were objectionable, in- 
asmuch as a quick and resolute enemy might pene- 
trate the open spaces. Convinced of this, Mariuf 
the celebrated conqueror of the Cinibri and Te 
tonl, substituted for the formation by manip 
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which characterized the Roman legion, in which 
each man occupied, as we have said, a space of sis 
Roman feet (5 feet 7 inches) ; the difficidty was to 
pre^rve this space, and hence all their diills were 
conducted so as to make the soldier preserve his in- 
t«n'als both in rank and file. Under the new form 
of cohorts, the ioiantry le^on again rendered most 
excellent service, and gained as much celebrity as 
under the manipular form, Frnm that time the 
cohort became so well established as the unit of the 
Roman infantrj', that their historians, and especiidly 
Catsar, frequently say : " "We had so many cohorts," 
without even naming the legion. 

During the period of the Roman emperors, the 
legion deteriorated ; and nothing shows this more 
clearly than the oi^anization of the legion, described 
by Vegetius.* This legion, of 6,100 foot soldiers, 
divided into ten cohorts, ranged in the checker 
form, in two lines, each of five cohorts, embraced 
all kinds of foot combatants; thus there were in 
each cohort, in the first rank the heavy-armed troops, 
in the second the mailed archers, in the thii'd and 
foiu-th the velites, in the fifth a projectile machine 
called oiiager,} flanked by slingers and crossbo^ymen, 
and in the sixth the triarii, forming the resen'e. 

This confused formation could not last. They re- 
turned to the isolated cohorts, of an eft'ective force 
of from 500 to 1,000 men, some composed entirely 
of infantry, others, of infantry and cavalry. They 

" In llio third ccnturj.— 1>. 

t A macliine whicli threw stonos.— TV. 
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on the top of liia head in a tiift, which fi.'Il batk and 
flowed behind like a horse's tail. He shaved his 
&ce, leaving only two long and pendent mustaches. 
His linen clothes fitted closely to his body ; a lai^ 
belt sofltained his sword. His favorite weapon was 
the /raiu^isque, a battle-axe with one or two edges 
and a very short handle. Ills left arm bore a long 
and narrow shield, the only defensive armor with 
which he "was famished. He also had a spear, or 
pike, of moderate length, designated in the Frank 
tongue by the name Jiang, This pike could be used 
lx)th at small and at great distances ; its shaft was 
covered with plates of ji-on, which pi-otected it 
against the sword cuts of the enemy, and its point 
was curved in the fonn tif a double claw. 

In the light, the Fi-ank foot soldier threw this 
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act witli enmrnhh. There is every reason to Relieve ' 
that he was acquainted with and employed the afpnen, 1 
qvadratujn (square fonnatlon). 

This massing, the source of power in infantry, 
disappears from the organization of this ami, fi-om j 
the time of Charles Martel. 



5. Fondal iDfantry. — In the wars of invasion 
of Charlemagne, the grandaon and second successor 
of Charles Martel, cavalry increased, and at the 
death of that powerful monarch constituted the 
half of the French aimies. The feudal system, 
^vhich arose soon after, and which was created with 
the view of maintaining in subjection the recently 
conquered people, instituted nohles, who desired no 
fither occupation than the honorable profession of 
aiTus. They monopolized this vocation to their 
own pi"ofit, and being wealthy, covered them- 
selves with heavy armor and rode upon chargers 
barbed with iron. AH the chiefs adopted this 
fashion ; the taste for mounted combat became 
general. From that time the infantry was ineffl- 
cieut, for no one attended to giving it a good or- 
ganization, without which it can never accomplish 
anj'thing; and it remained especially powerless 
against the gensdaiives, whose armor rendered them 
invulnerable. 

The feudal infantry was composed of the ser- 
vants of the gensdarmes, and peasants taken from the 
plough. Their principal and most common office 
was to pick up their masters when they fell to the 
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ants a strikin,^ proof of the erroi-s committed by oui' 
ancestors, \vhich brought France to the very brink 
of ruin, and had wellnigh caused us to be to tliia 
day a colony of England, instead of boasting tlie 
proud title of Frenchmen. 

The covdotiien, those waniors by contract who 
afflicted the Italian peninsula in the middle iigen, 
also diminished the usefulness of infantiy in the 
interest of their trade ; for the petty princes who 
employed them could aftbrd neither to support a 
lai^ body of foot, nor to pay their wages ; they 
sacceeded, indeed, in reducing the number of effec- 
tive foot to the tenth part of their raail-clad 
horse ; * a proportion wliifh shows how completely 
the principles which should govern the mutual rela- 
tion of these two arms were at that time revei-sed. 

Let us see how the infantry rose from tliis use- 
less condition. 



«. Communal Infantry. — In the twelfth centui-y, 
several European nations, as the English, the 
Flemish, the Swiss, and the Lombards, still looked 
upon iufantry with favor. In France, they were 
brought back to similar views by the crusades. In 
those distant expeditions the foot soldier could not 
be replaced as upon the soil of the mother country ; 
he became of more value, wa.s armed Avith more 
care, and drilled ; and henceforth could render ser- 
vices which were appreciated. The introduction 
of fire-arms soon also favored the regeneration of 
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tance, its maintenance devolved upon the king or 
tlie nobleman wlio employed it; and in default of 
tlie necessary funds for this purpose, the communal 
troops frequently dispersed. In tlie order of battle, 
the communal infantry was placed between the 
squadrons of horse : this intermixture is all that is 
known of its tactics. 

This infantry proved, in its struggles against the 
nobles who suri'ounded a city, that men on foot 
could contend advantageously with knights com- 
pletely mailed, whose prestige thus began to disap- 
pear. Nevertheless, this infantry was not worth 
much, although superior to the feudal infantry in 
.. ' organization, armament, discipline, and courage. 

,\w // Still, the institution of communes did not re- 

^r y lieve the dukes and counts from obeying the call 

of the king and taking part in war. In the rear of 

. ^^ their gensdarmes, there always followed a body of 

\ ^ infantry, composed of servants and peasants — ^these 

o continuing to be badly organized, and more ready 




V 



"^ u to pillage than to fight. To put an end to the con- 

/. . V ' fusion which reigned among these foot soldiers, 

.* /. o "* v^^ Louis IX., in 1226, gave them a commandant under 

^^ ^N' the name oil Grand Master of the J3ow?nenj\8Lnd this 

■ ^^^^Av"*"^ ;^ffice was preserved down to the reign of Francis I., 

^^ but contributed very little to the improvement of 



V A "^ (^ the condition of the infantry : at least, not until 
} \t \ rii,«^i^« \TJT 



J 



Charles VII. 



^ ^ ^ -^ 7. Soldiers of Fortiine. — ^Besides the feudal and 

V cvjv" commimal infantry, there arose in France, at the 
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close of tlie twelfth century, hands of soldiers of 
fortune, all on foot, known under various names, 
such as Chtereaux, SaiidoyeT-^, Tard-venus^ Malan- 
di-ins, Rovtiers, £rahant;ons, Ckajieivns^ Ewov' 
chews, PaiitoureauT, Mibavd^, ToTideu7-s, MiUo 
diaUes. These mercenaries, gathered from all na^ 
tions, /ormed undasciplmed, vagabond troops, who, 
when not engaged in war, spent their time in pil- 
laging — always taking the part of the sovereign who 
paid the highest wages. The French king, Louis 
VII., had as many as twenty thousand in his pay. 
Their depredations becoming intolerable, Philip 
Augustus, in 11S3, sent an army which overcame 
them near Bourges. They recruited their force, and 
continued to fight and steal until the reign of 
Charles V. This monarch, taking pity on the 
French provinces which they were laying waste, 
ordered Du Guescliu to take command of their 
grandes cotnjxir/nies and to lead them out of the 
kingdom ; which difficult mission the Breton hero 
successfully accomplished (13G(}). 

At this period, the French infantr}', principally 
composed of crossbo^vmen, was drawn up in three 
or four ranks. In the order of battle, it was placed 
in the first line, in front of, or at the side of the 
first line of gensdarmes: in attacks it always occu- 
pied the front. 

§. EngUBb Arcben. — ^Tlie English archers who 
did the French so much harm in the days of Crecy 
(1346) and Poictiere (135G), constituted one of the 
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best bodies of infantry of tlie fourteenth century. 
Tlieir defensive arms were a mailed jacket, a bas- 
sinet (or light helmet), and a round shield. Vig- 
orous, and exercised in shooting from their infancy, 
they carried the long and stout bow, the string of 
which could be removed when it rained, an advan- 
tage not possessed by the crossbow. To arrest the 
impetuosity of the Fi^ench gendarmery, they took 
their positions in front of their cavaliers, in a long 
line of little depth, each planting before him a stake 
11 feet in length, like a cheval-de-frise ; thence they 
discharged as many as ten arrows a minute, auned 
at the horses, and dismounted oiu* gensdannes in a 
very short time, who, when once on foot, were very 
much embarrassed by theu' annor. We thus per- 
ceive that the English began to reason ui)on the art 
of war. 

The IIussit6 infantry, such as was employed by 
the famous Bohemian Zisca about 1418, was also 
one of the first which succeeded in withstandinii^ 
the gendarmeiy in open country, fighting behind a 
baiTicade of wagons, called a taloy. 

9. Swiis Infantry. — ^From the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Swiss were compelled by ne- 
cessity to resuscitate the ancient infantry, both be- 
cause they were too poor to maintain cavaliy, and 
because the country was ill adapted to its evolutions. 
They adopted a compact formation, and made use of 
a pike 18 feet in length, which they held by the mid- 
dle with both hands, as our soldiers now hold the 
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musket wheu crossing bayoneta The Swiss battalion 
was compared to a foreH of thorna ; it waa often 
called the heJgeliog. From the year 1386, the Swiea 
made use of culverins (a kind of long IS-pounder). 
In 1470, at the battles of Granson and Morat, in 
which they were \'ictorious, they fought in full 
squares, Laving halberdiers, pikemen, and cnlverin 
artillerista' in vai'ious proportions. The halberds 
were used in the mcUe; the pikes rested on the 
ground to resist the onset of the cavalry ; the cul- 
veiiiis were employed chiefly on the flanks, occasion- 
ally on the front. Their order of battle consisted of 
three masses arranged in ecjidon-s, the distance be- 
tween the echelons being the range of a culverin : 
thus the cavalry could not break through them. In 
receiving an artillery attack, they awaited the first 
discharge,* then, taking advantage of the slow firing 
of that day, rushed upon the cannon and captured 
them. 

The Swiss always fought with gi'eat courage ; 
but thia courage, stimulated at that time l.>y the 
desire of independence, was not all that sustained 
them against the impetuous horsemen of the Duket 
of Burgundy, The true secret of the success of their 
infantry was their discipline, and the ensemble of 
action which is the result of discipline. Thia disci- 
pline was severe; it prescribed the most absolute 
silence, and prohibited leaving the ranks under pain 
of death. Thenceforth, the popidar element of com- 

* At Cerisoles (1S44) they throw themselves on tho grouml, eo that 
tho balk might pass over them. 
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ff,'' hination is found arrayed against the feudal element 
y/ of mjlation; but with this exception, the Swiss have 
not contiibuted to the improvement of the militaiy 
art. Nevertheless, we shall find them, subsequently, 
looked upon as models, and Eiu-opean nations in the 
following century imitating their formation and tak- 
ing bodies of Swiss infantry into theii' pay. 

It is therefore to the S^^iss that we must asciibe 
the more extensive introduction of iufantiy in the 
composition of armies after the fifteenth century. 

10. Spanish Infantry. — The Spanish infantrj' 
was the next most celebrated after the Swiss, which 
it subsequently surpassed Brave, disciplined, tem- 
perate, indefatigable ; — such were the foot soldiers of 
Spain who fought in Italy or in the Netherlands 
under Charles V. and Philip IL Their contact with 
the Series taught them the art of forming close bat- 
talions ; their compact order, bristling with pikes, be- 
came as difficult to break as the phalanx. Besides 
the pike, they carried as otfensive weapons the sword, 
the poiguard or dagger, and the arquebus : as defen- 
sive, a coat of maiL When the Swiss, or the lai'ge 
foot soldiers of Germany broke them, instead of fly- 
ing they returned indi'vidually to the charge, rushing 
between the ranks of the victors and attacking with 
the poignard. In these duels and hand-to-hand figlits, 
the Spanish soldier often fell, and always had every 
chance against him ; but his bravery is nowhere more 
conspicuously proved. 

The arquebus, ^vith which the Spaniards were 
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armed, took the place of the Smss culverin ; it was 
pi-ovided with a forked prop, ivliieh relieved its 
weight while being discharged ; whereas, before this 
time, it was diachnrged only when resting upon a 
tripod. Tliia improved ai-quebus subsequently re- 
ceived in France the name of mousquet. 

ITie Spanish infantry, being constantly requii'ed 
to fight, could not be disbanded at the end of each 
campaign ; it therefore became a pennanent body, 
and this circumstance, together with its courage, 
I'endered it so thoroughly disciplined and warlike, 
that ita proud battalions remained for more than a 
centuiy the terror of the soldiers fighting in Italy 
and Flanders. The Spaniards often mingled their*^ 
arquebusiera with the cavalry ; a mixture which Gu*, i'-''^'"'' 
tavus Adolphua imitated, but which is at the present L. 
day proscribed. 

The Spanish infantry was distinguished for its 
good discipline and esprit; a simple sergeant was 
obeyed like an oflScer. When a new recruit ar- 
rived, the older ones helped him with their advice 
and their purse, to put him at once in a condition 
to do honor to his country. "Their barracks," 
wrote La Noue, " were like schools, where the ordi- 
nary topics were the duties of the soldier and of the 
officer, honor, and whatever related to arms." 

Charlea V. had solidly organized the terclos 
(regiments) of his infantry, which out of Spain 
usually nmnbered 3,000 men, divided into fifteen 
companies of 2i)0 men each ; the tercio was com- 
manded by a colonel of horse, or the senior captain. 
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The celebrated emperor Lad also instituted bounties 
as rewards for acts of courage, the* least of which 
was two crowns; and the Spanish soldier consid- 
ered it an honor to obtain them. 

Similar organization and usages, it must be con- 
fessed, are wanting in the sixteenth centuiy, among 
the infantry of other nations. 

Let us return to the French infantry. 

11. Frank Archers. — The Spaniards were not 
the only people who maintained a standing infantry. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries two attempts 
to establish it in a permanent form were made by the 
French kings ; the first by Charles VII. 

This monarch, liaving recovered his kingdom 
from the English, desired to consolidate his throne 
by surrounding it with regular troops. For tliis 
purpose he instituted the " free companies " of cav- 
alry, and formed the infantry of tlic Frank ardiers. 
By an edict of 1448, he ordered each parish to raise 
and maintain one archer, well fonned, and skilful 
in the use of the bow, whose duty it was to prac- 
tise on Sundays and holidays, and to take the field 
at tlie royal command. In consideration of the 
military service to which he was bound, which was 
more extensive than that of the communal militia, 
and attached him exclusively to the king, the Frank 
archer was exempted from taxes. This exemption 
was, indeed, an indirect method of paying him; 
l)ut in active service he received, in addition, the 
sum of 56 francs per month, wliich, togetlier with 
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liJH equipmeut and anuaraent, was charged to the 
parish. Hu wore over his ordinary dresa a kind 
of doublet, which came at least to the knees, formed 
of thirty thicknesses of linen clotli, enclosed be- 
tween Ijuc'kskins. They had great confidence in this 
defeni^ive article, which, however, was sometimes 
covered by a steel corselet. On his head he wore a 
helmet mthout a crest or a visor. He was armdfl 
^vith the long bow and quiver, and a sword of mode- 
rate length. 

Louis XL, in 1469, increased the number of 
Frank archers to 16,000. This force was distrib- 
uted iu four corps of 4,000 men, each commanded 
by a captain-general, over whom there was a chief 
of all the archers. Fi-ance was divided into four 
military departments; within the limits of each a 
captain-general had to recruit his soldiers. Eacli 
corps of 4,000 was divided into eight bodies of 500. 
The first of thef*e remained under the immediate or- 
der of the captain-general ; a captain took command 
of eacli of the remaining seven. Tliis reorganization 
by Louis XI. cariied out the views of Charles VII. 

Tliis instituting of archers just at the time when 
portalile fire-arms were beginning to spread, is sin- 
gular enough ; but they proved their inefficiency, 
and finally disappeared, not so much on account of 
their annament, which reduced them to light 
troops, as for other reasons. Scattered through the 
parishes, and drilling separatelyi the Frank archers 
could not but remain under the influence of the parish 
church, losing the habits of the soldier and taking 
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those of the laborer and the artisan. In fact, this 
came to pass : after having behaved valiantly in Bome 
eogagementa, they could not, when peace came, yield 
to discipline, and sustain the e-9prii dit corps: in 
short, they could not be soldiers. It became difficult 
to reassemble them ; officers disliked to command 
them, and, sarcasm lending its aid, the institution 
was undermined. Toward the end of his reign, 
Louis XI. substituted for them 6,0i)0 Swiss, 10,000 
French soldiers of fortune, and a corps of German 
foot soldiera known under the name of lanagmnete 
(Lands-kneeht). 

These lansquenets consisted of soldiers of for- 
tune leanited in the German districts, neai- the 
Rhine. Being strong and tall, they at first formed 
bodies of pikemen ; but, unlike the Swiss, they held 
the pike by the end of the shaft, aud nevertheless 
managed it mth skill. They were better than the 
French infantiy, and on that account, for want of 
Swiss troops, they were intrusted with the guard 
of the cannon. 

The infixutiy having rendered valuable service 
to Chai'les VIIT., upon his return from the conquest 
of Naples, the greater pai-t of the crowned heads 
comprehended the importance of this ai-m, and 
formed bodies of pikemen, in imitation of the 
Swiss. The French kings did not follow this exam- 
ple, but, trusting to the Swiss and the Geiinan 
soldiera of fortune ^enlisted in their pay, dispensed 
with the formation of regidar national infantry. 

Louis XII., however, endeavored to discipline his 
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infantry, and to give it more importance. lie was 
the first to succeed in dismounting the gentry. At 
his solicitation, several of the most distinguished cava- 
liers, among others Bayard, accepted the command 
of bodies of foot. From that time the prejudices of 
the nobles against infautiy were overcome, and num- 
bers of young gentlemen, of whom Blaise de Montluc 
was one, exchanged the lance for the pike. This 
happy reform dates from 1507. By relieving the 
French infantry from the contempt under wliich it 
had suffered, it increased its valor tenfold, and con- 
tributed to the success of Louis XIX in Italy. 

19. Iicffion!! «f Francis I. — Francis I. did even 
more than Louis XII. for the improvement of the 
French infantry. At the battle of Marignan (1515) 
he commanded it in person on foot, and, armed ivith 
a pike, rushed to the charge, exclaiming, "Qui 
nUaime ms suive." Stimulated by his example, our 
infantry that day proved their superiority to the 
Swiss, and conquered them. 

It was at this very time that Machiavelli laid 
it down as a maxim that "well organized infantrj' 
coidd Iiai'dly be beaten, except by infantry ; " thus 
proclaiming the superiority of the foot soldiers. 
The idea was a profound and bold one, especially 
for one who had never worn a sword. 

Francis I., entertaining, douljtless, the same view 
as the great wiiter, and unvidlling to remain longer 
at the mercy of the capricious and exacting for- 
eigners, resolved to create a national infantry. For 
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some time Le hesitated as to the organization to be 
adopted ; Lut finally, influenced Ly the revival of 
learnin£r, which turned the minds of men back to 
the ideas of the ancients, he decided to imitate the 
Roman formation; but he copied it in little else 
than in name. 

In 1534 he formed seven legions, each bearing 
the name of the province in which it was raised.* 
Each legion consisted of six lamh^ the band having 
the following effective force : 



Officees. 



Captain, . 

Licutcnauts, 

Ensigns, 2 



. « • 



1 

o 



b 



kox-commissioxed 
Officers. 



Centurions, 10 

Co^I)o^al^:, 40 

Quartermaster sergeants, 4 
Sergeants, C ^ 



60 



4 Dbummers and 2 Fifers, 



Soldiers. 



Arquebusiers, . . . 200 

Pikemen, COO 

Crossbowmcu, . . . 200 



6 



1,000 



Total, 1,071 



The entire legion was commanded by one of the 
six captains of the band. Its force, according to 
the above schedule, amounted to 6,42G men, and 
that of the seven legions together to -4-4,982 men, 
includiiiir officers. The officers and non-commissioned 



* Tho legion of Normantly, tLo legion of Brittany, the legion of 
Picardv, tlie legion of Languedoc, tho legion of (Juyenne, the legion 
of Champagne (raised also in Burgundy and Nivernais), the legion 
of tlic r)aii])hini' (raised also in Provence, Lyonnais, and Auvcrgne). 
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officers ■were refiuii'ed to be of tlie province iu which 
the legion waa raised. 

The aiviuebusiera foiined but the fifth pai't of 
the 'soldiers of a band, but, being fiequently de- 
tached to fight as etifants perdus (forlorn hope), 
there were assigned to them exclusively one of the 
lieutenants and his ensign. 

Among his privileges, the soldier of the legion 
enjoyed exemption from taxes to the amount of 20 
sols ; obtained a decoration, consisting of a gold ring, 
if he distinguished himself by a brilliant action, 
and attained to nobility by the simple fact of pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant. Those who were 
invalided by wounds served iu the garrisons under 
pay, exempt for life from all tax or subsidy. 

This project was never fidly carried into effect, 
for it was at that time impossible in France to 
maintain nearly 45,00t) foot soldiers, in addition to 
the old bands. At the death of Francis I,, the le- 
gionary formation fell at once into disuse, and was 
followed by a return to isolated bands. 

18. French Bands. — From this period, the band 
(hande) became the only foot corps in France possess- 
ing a regular and permanent organization. It was 
the real unit of formation of the infantry, and as it 
mostly numbered as many as 506 or GOO men, it cor- 
responded very nearly to our modem battalion. 

A captain commanded the band, seconded by a 
lieutenant, an ensign, quartermaster sei^ants, ser- 
geants, and corporals. The band uiarclied to the 
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drum and fife. Among tlie soldiers there were those 
distinguished aa a first class, called an9pes^ade9, a. 
name at first ^vritten lanspe-^^ade-s^ derived from the 
Italian lance speszate, broken lanoe, and originally ap- 
plied to dismounted gensdarmes accepting service in 
the infantry. 

The officers and pikemen were armed alike; a 
long pike, a sword, a helmet covering the ears, 
corselets or cuirasses, armlets, gauntlets, and cuissea 
The arquebusiers had little helmets, mailed frocks and 
sleeves, and a sword or dirk. The former, therefore, 
belonged to the liea%'}'-armed troops, or, as we should 
now say, to the infantry of the line ; whilst the lat- 
ter were of the lightarmed kind. 

The band was formed in full square, the pike- 
men in the centre, the arquebusiers outside. The 
captain took his place in front; the lieutenant 
stood as file closer ; the ensign occupied the centre 
of the fi^nt rank of pikemen. In combat, the pike- 
men stood fast, ivhile the arquebusiera scattered, 
under the direction of the lieutenant, and skir- 
mished. If the battle became serious, the arquebusiers 
took refuge behind the pikeraen, who received a 
charge with crossed pikes, or chained the enemy in 
close order. In this charge, they went almost shoul- 
der to shoulder, and turned themselves obliquely to 
break through the enemy — a practice which seems to 
be a vestige of the ancient influence of the shield, 
which gave the infantry a tendency to extend itself 
to the right, because each soldier endeavored to 
cover himself with the shield of his neighbor. 
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Ou the battle field, tlie imposing masses of in- 
fantry were drawn up in large battaiUes,* square or 
rectangular, varj-ing from 3,000 to 10,000 men. 
Manuscripts of the time represent these battaillea as 
42, or even 68 men in depth. The number of men 
covered with corselets was gradually dimutiahed, 
and the pikemen were stripped of defensive arms. 

It was on account of this formation in full sc^uare, 
that militaiy worts of the sLiteenth century contained 
tables of square roots fur any given number of sol- 
diei's, M'hieh tables formed the tactical manual of the 
epoch. 

In these formations, the ranks, as well as the 
files, were separated by one step. Occasionally, in 
presence of the enemy, this distance was closed, and 
they formed in compact order, as in the case of the 
foot soldiers under Montluc at Cerisoles (1544). 

During the religious wars which troubled France 
under the last Valois, fire-arms were multiplied in the 
rants of the French infantry, being better suited to 
the character of wars consisting of skirmishes, cap- 
tures and recaptures of posts ; but as these arms were 
then used only for firing, the infantry, de])rivod of 
pikes, were incapable of either charging or receiving 
a charge. Ilenee this maxim of a contemporary war- 
rior ; " The arquebusiei's without pikes are amis and 
legs mthout bodies." The pikemen were, in fact, 
retained down to the time when, by the invention of 



• They alrenJy began to ilso tlio word l/attaliona; snbaeqnently, the 
name of tbo whole beciuno tlio aaxaa of a part. 
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tlie bayonet, the fire-arm became at once an oflfensive 
and a defensive weapon. 

The French bands were known under two grand 
divisions, according to their origin; the bands of 
Piedmont, which, for more than a century fought for 
the so much desired conquest of the Milanese and 
of Italy, and the bands of Picardy, which, on the 
northern frontier, contended against the Flemish 
and the English. After Francis I., there were far- 
ther distinguished, the bands of Champagne, op- 
posed to the Germans, and the bands of Guyenne 
and NavaiTC, charged with the defence of the king^ 
dom, on the side of the Pyrenees, against the Span- 
iai'ds. Piedmont, Picardy, Champagne, Navarre ! 
o-"^"^ f glorious names, which the oldest corps of our infantry 
j ' bore even to the time of the Revolution. 

The system of isolated bands was suited to the 
French character, inasmuch as it allowed the caj> 
• tains to distinguish themselves individually, and 
did not suTyect them to any superior authority. It 
was soon discovered, however, that it was necessary 
to combine several of these bands under the command 
of a single chief, in order to give greater impetus to 
the combatants, as well as to facilitate the direction 
and administration of tlie whole. Henry II., con- 
vinced of this necessity, tried to renew the legionary 
organization of Francis I. ; but tlie peace of Cateau- 
Cambresis deferred the realization of his projects by 
rendering them, for the time, useless. It was in the 
minority of Charles IX., in the early months of 1561, 
that the fii'st regiments were formed, consisting of 
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several bands — the cliief officers receiving the title of 
colonel. The regimental organization of the old bands 
was completed in 15G9. 

The political troubles very much increased the 
uiunber of regiments from the fii-st, since each influ- 
ential partisan received a commission to raise one ; but 
theae corps usually lasted no longer than the credit 
of their chiefe, and were disbanded in time of peace, 
Indeed, until the reign of Louis XIII., there were not 
many penuaneut regiments of infanti")'. The only 
regiments which, having their origin before this a^- 
tated period, sur\-ived it mibroken, were those re- 
sulting from the fusion of the old bands already 
known by the distinctive title of the vieii^s corps^ 
which they retained to the end of the eighteenth 
centurj' — the moyem vietix and the petits vieux fol- 
lowing them in respect of seniority. 

The order of battle of a regiment was at firet a 
line of small squares, either full or hollow, each 
company forming a square. lu senous actions the 
line was made full. For resisting cavah-y thoy had 
already conceived of the formation in squares ar- 
ranged in echelons so as to flank each other. 

The introduction of the musket was almost 
simultaneous with the institution of the first regi- 
ments of French infantry.. The musketeers fought 
only as akinnishers. Besides the musket, their whole 
armament and eqmpment consisted of a morion (small 
helmet), a buff leather vest without sleeves, a dirk, a 
knapftiick, and a powder flask. To act with greater 
I rapidity, some were mounted upon small horses, thus 



forming in tie infantry regiments an accidental por- 
tion of cavalry. The heavy arquebus was gradually 
superseded by the musket. 

The depth of the infantry formation was dimin- 
ished, as defensi^-e armor and the pike were aban- 
doned. Even with the disposition of the regiment 
in a line of squares by companies, the depth of the 
lines could not esceed 10 or 12 men; for this cor- 
responds to an effective force of 100 or 144 men in 
a company. This depth, habitually preserved, al- 
though the intervals were lessened, became the 
standard depth. Indeed, the depth of ten ranks 
may be regarded aa that of the reign of Henry IV., 
as the following diagram, extracted fi'om a contem- 
porary author, shows.* It relates to the order of 
battle of a battalion of 500 men, the p standing for 
pikemen, and the m for musketeera, 

TEENCn BiTTALIoa ABOUT 1610. 
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In this formation, the musketeers are placed in 
a position favorable to their action as light troops in 
skirmishing, and the pikemen still form, as in the old 
band, a solid centre, capable of sustaining a charga 
* Prineipet de Vart militaire, par J. i]e DUlon, 1629, in 4to., p. 15Q. 
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The fire-anns in tliis battalion constitute two 
fifths of the -whole force. The proportion went on 
increasing, and became two thirds in the reign of 
Louia XIII * 

14. BwediNii infaDiry — The French infantry, un- 
der Hemy IV., derived botli its formation and ta^--. 
tics, in part, from the Dutch infantry, trained by the 
celebrated captuiu, Maurice of Nassau. So, aUo, the 
infantry under Louis XIV. bon-owed some of its im- 
provements from the Swedish infantry, formed in the 
school of the great war under Gustavus Adolphus, 
Let us, therefore, before proceeding to speak of its 
l)rogre88 under the gi'eatest of the Bourbons, first 
consider the improvements made by the conqueror of 
Leipsic. 

Having to deal with the heavy Austrians, who 
were wedded to the use of large battalions, Gustavus 
Adolpluis turned his attention to mobility. He ren- 
dered his infantry more manageable by dividing it 
into small indejiendeut coips, under separate com- 
manders, and reducing its de^^th to sis ranks. Some- 
times, in battle, he made his files deploy to extend his 
front, so that the line was reduced to a depth of 
three ranks. He usually drew up his infantiy in two 
lines, the full spaces of the first corresponding to the 
vacant ones of the second. This formation is exhibited 
in the following diagi-am, in which P denotes the 
pikemen, and M the musketeers. 

• At this opwli the pmiiortioQ of firo-arms was about tho suno in llie 
Spanish infoutrj ; for in 1^37 tho regiment of Jilen numbered ISO men, lu 
wii : eo pikemea, 90 ftrqtiehusiers, and 40 mitsketeen. 
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By diminishmg the depth of Lis infantry, the 
Swedish king extended hia -front, and thereby in- 
'creased the effect of the fire-arms; and this effect 
was the more increased in consequence of the great» 
number of musketeers in his troops than in preceding' 
formations ; for they numbered 72 in a company to 
r>i pikemeu, which gives nearly three fifths as th« 
proportion of portable fire-arms. 

With the diminished depth he could also shorteffi 
the pike to 12 feet (English). He abolished thd 
euirasse of the pikenien, leaving as their sole de- 
fensive annor the helmet, called a sahde. He lighfr 
ened the musket, so that it could be fired without i 
rest, and carried upon the shoulder without a cushion. J 
he adopted the cartridge carried in a pouch, instep 
of chaises hung upon cords, which frequently becf 
entangled ivith the soldiers' belts; and introduw 
firiug in three ranks, very much like that of the 
present day. 

All these innovations, increasing the mobility 
of the infantry, rendered it easy to pass from linj 
into column ; and thenceforth, in marches and ij 
battles, the advantage was ivith Gusta\-u3 Adol 
phus, whose adversaries adhered to the formation 
10 ranks deep, and used muskets of such clumsj 
construction that they could be loaded only by 9i 
commands. 
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The king of Sweden also put companies of mus- 
keteers between bis squadi-ons of horae, a mixtiu-e 
which at that time, when the cavalry movements 
were slow, was both feasible and profitable. 



19. Infantry of LonU XIT. and I.oni§ XT. — ^The 
fire-arms used by the Swedish infantry were muskets 
with the match or wheel-lock, which had to be borne 
on the shoulder honzontally : consequently, the ranks 
coidd not be closed. 

Two inventions appeai-ed which changed this I 
state of things. One waa the flint-lock musket, r 
which was introduced into the French araiy in 1652. 
The bayonet had already been in existence some 
years. It wa.^ then constnicted with a wooden stock, 
so that, i\hen placed upon the end of the musket, 
it prevented firing ; but it was, nevertheless, an im- 
portant improvement, inasmuch as it furnished the 
soldier with a weapon which was at once both offen- 
sive and defensive. 

These inventions, which date from the time of the 
Fronde, were especially opportune, since Turenne 
had, in 16-10, adopted for the French infantry the 
Swedish depth of six ranks. Lighter arms and a 
lighter formation, therefore, in combination, worked 
rapid progress. 

"With this depth of sis ranks, the French bat- 
talion was dra^\ii up jis in the times of Henry IV. ; 
pikemen in the centre, musketeers on the flanks. 
This formation is exhibited in the following dia- 



^^ 
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gram, taken from a contemporaneous work.* The 
battalion here forms a regiment. 
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A. 


Colonel. 


B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 


aa. 


Captains. 


bb. 


Lieutenants. 


cc. 


Sub-lieutenants and 




ensigns. 


dd. 


Sergeants. 


ce. 


Drummers. 


F. 


Miyor. 


G. 


Adjutant. 


m. 


Musketeers. 


p. 


Fikemen. 



a a 






In forming a square, the pikemen occupied the 
centre and the musketeers suiTounded them on the 



♦ Uart de la guerre^ par Gay a, 1689, p. 158. 
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four sides, as in the foUomng cliagram* of si company 
of 100 men, 36 pikemen and 64 musketeers. 



COilPASY BQL'AGG (IBTB). 
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The new musket (the fiisil) easily supplanted the 
f>ld one (the moiisquet, firelock), which completely 
disappeared from the French ranks in the last year 
of the seventeenth century. The bayonet took the 
place of the pike, hut not without a struggle ; for it 
was not until 1703 that Louis XIV., following the 
advice of Vauhan against that of Montesquiou, finally 
alwHshed the latter. As the musket was now the 
only arm of the fix)t soldier, and its length was much 
less than that of the pike, it became necessary to re- 
duce the depth of the line, which was now drawn up 
in four ranks. The diagram on the next page, taken 
fi-oni Piiysegur,f shows this reduced foi-matiou. The 
coraraandant of the battalion stands In front of the cen- 
tre, having behind him the three colors, which are in 



• From a work eotilleil Lea Decoiri militaires dea offieiera iF infiniUrk 
tt de eauaUrie, par Be La FoDtaiue, 1078, p. 404. 

t Art da la gutrre par prindpn et pur r^ylfi, par le mareelial Ue 
Pujra^gnr, edition ia 4to., 1 1., p. 130. 
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I the middle of the Hue formed 

I by the captains of compa- 

I nies and some other officers ; 

a number of sergeants are 
placed in a line of file^losers 
behind the fourth rank. The 
distance of the ranks is about 
12 feet; upon engaging with 
the enemy the ranks close to 
about 3 feet, and the officers 
in front fall hack into the 
front rank of i^oldiers. The 
drummers are on the flanks 
Louis XIV. also originat- 
I ed the grenadiers, a wholly 
" I Fi'ench creation, since copied 
by other nations. The first 
gi-enadiei-s were designed to 
throw gi-enades in sieges. In 
1670 they became selected 
soldiers, and each ix'giment 
contained one company of 
them. 

At the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XV.,* therefore, 

• Light infonlry dates from tlio reign 
of Loais XV. At tho close of 1742, a 
simple servant, nmneJ Fischer, collected, 
near Proguo, some of his cmnrndes, and 
repulsed tlio nttacks of the A'-i^trian 
puidoara. Witli his handful of men ho 
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the French infantry was drawn up in four ranks, but 
these were still open ranks. A vast improvement in 
tactics soon followed, by the inti-oduction of the ca- 
denced and lock step, recommended by Marshal Sase, 
which permitted marching aud manoeuvring in close 
ranks, eacli man then occupying the minimum space, 
both in rank aud file. This is, consequently, the 
period from which we must date the light but com- 
pact infantiy formation which covers tlie least possible 
ground ; as may be seen by this figure, extracted from 
a work of that time.* 



COMPANY OK FBESCII GBEXADIEUS IS 




le. Prnsiian Intantrr. — At the death of Marshal 
Saxe, the Pnissian infantry was the best in Europe. 
Trained by the Prince of Anhalt under Frederic-Wil- 
liam I., and brought to perfection by Frederic the 
Great after liis conquest of SileHia, it was familiar 
Avith marching in order of battle, forming and deploy- 
ing close colunms, and executing rapid firing. The 
Prussian gun had a cylindrical iron rammer, and a 

displayed so much bravery nnJ compreliension of military matters, that 
this innalL corps obtained, Nor. 1, 1T43, tlirougli tlie influcoce of Coital 
Base, rank in the army, under the nimw of ChoMfuri de Fiteher. At tiio 
end of the war, Fi^clier liad oudcr Lis commnnd 400 foot and 200 monnled 
cliasseurs. Ho was distinguished in Uio Seven Tears' War. Witli him 
originated the foot and Lorso cliassours. — TV. 

* Ammementt Militairea, par Dupain, ITQT, p. S2U. 
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I couical or fuiinel-sliaped vent, which allowed powder 
I to pass from the barrel into the pan, two features 
[ which saved two eomniandB in loading, namely prim- 
ing and reversing the rammer. The soldier being, 
' moreover, trained in the most minute drill, under 
1 severe discipline, could fire six times iu a minute ; a. 
, degree of rapidity of execution which gave him the 
I game advantage as if he were nearer, and fired more 
[• accurately ; and hence firing was the chief mode of 
[ action of the Prussian infantry, although, in several 
battles, it attacked with the bayonet. 

Modem infantry tactics came forth completely 
formed from the Prussian camps of the eighteenth 
I century. The basis and the piinciples of the manteu- 
I vres of this arm, as now practised by the several na- 
tions, are the immediate results of the manceuvres 
either perfected or introduced by Frederic the Great, 
who was the first to combine precision of movement 
with celerity. 

The Prussian battalion, drawn up in three ranks, 
was divided into eight equal companies, usually com- 
posed only of soldiers from the five companies of fusi- 
leers, the grenadiers fighting separately. The conse- 
tjuence was that men of tlifFerent companies were 
united into one, and that the soldiers were not 
always under the same officers in the camp and in 
the field. To this twofold inconvenience there was 
added the anomaly of having in each battalion one 
company of fusileers commanded by a lieutenant, 
[ whUst each of the others was under the orders of a 
I first or second captain. 
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In order of battle the oflScerfi in the fi'ont rank 
ot-cujiied the interval between the companies ; behind 
them sttMjd a non-coramiaaioned officer. In a single 
rank, four paces in the rear, stood all the officers and 
uon-commissioned officers who were not between the 

PBCSSIAN BATTALIOS (IJfli). 



companies. The colore were In the centre, dividing 
the battalion into two equal parts, called «'iu2;s, each 
wing formed of two divisions, and each dirision of 
two companies. On each side of the colors, three of 
the files always i-esen'ed their fire. The commandant 
of the battalion stood in front of the colors. The pre- 
ceding diagram represents this formation : • designates 
an ofiieer ; O a non-commissioned officer. 

The Prussian company, when drawn up separately, 
was divided into four sections, the siijiernumeraries 
forming a separate detachment, in three ranks, in rear 
of the left flank, as is shoxvn in the following figure. 



It was one of the features of the Prussian infantry 
to execute firing while marching to the charge, a jirac- 
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B since abandoned, as prmliicing mort; disorder than 
' effect. They were also distinguished for theii' closo- 
fitting dress and very precise carriage. Under the 
fire of the cuemy, ■without losing in any degi-ee their 
qaic-kness of movement, they pi-eserved the most im- 
movable solidity, wliifli, more than once, coDtnbuted 
lu save Frederic the Great from impending defeat. 



IT. ProgreM lo the present lime. — From the time 
I of the great Frederit!, the histoiy of iufantrj' may be 
summed up in a few word:^. The funuation in thj-ee 
ranks was definitely adopted in France with the in- 
troduction of the Prussian di-ill among the troops, 
witli a view to giv'ing them nniform instruction. 

The i)riiicipal minister of ivar of the reign of Louis 
XVL, Count de Saint-Germain, instituted (1775) in 
each regiment of infautiy, a company of chasseurs, 
a second company of cUle, to which good soldiers 
could be promoted, as a i-eward for distinguished 
- Bervices, without regard to their stature. In 1804 
this company, whicli had disappeared duiing the Rev- 
olution, reappeared, under the name of voltlgtnirs ; 
but there was now one company to each battalion, in- 
stead of one to a regiment, as formerly. As each bat- 
talion contained also a company of grenadiers, its two 
flanks, in the order of battle, were each supported by 
a company of picked men, which rendered unnecessary 
the select detachment formerly placed in reser\'e on the 
left flank, when the depth of the line had lieen reduced, 

In the subsefjuent campaigns, the French select 
Holdiers, like the gi'enadiers of Frederic, fought apart 




i 
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from their regiuient, no longer foi-nibig merely select 
battalions, but distinct army-corps, used as a reser\'e. 

From this epoch, the infantry orgauization has re- 
mained very nearly the eame, witU the exception of 
the number of centre companies of a Isattalion, and 
the number of battalions to a regiment, whiclj have 
varied from time to time. 

As to the tactica of the infantry during this period, 
it may be said to consist no longer in solidity and 
firing ; the Prussian method ia disappeaiing, and the 
secret of success is possessed by those who best un- 
derstand marching and attacking. All the wai-s of 
the first republic and of the reign of Napoleon I., es- 
jjecially the campaigns of 1"96, in Italy, and of 1805, 
in Gemiany, clearly set forth this characteristic fea- 
ture in the progress of modem military art.* 

We have yet to point out two essential modi- 
fications : 

The first is the fonnatiou in two ranks, adopted in 
1810 by the English; a formation which is particu- 
larly suited to their solid and phlegmatic troops. The 
Swiss infantry has also followed the example of the 
English, and no^v forms in only two ranks. The Rus- 
sian infantry, in great maniriivres, has begun to form 
in two ranks ; but as yet has never appeared upon 
the battle-field in less than three. In France, we have 
adhei-ed to the habitual depth of three ranks, as ofier- 



• The seoret of Napoleon's success waa as much in the Jegi aa amu — 
in marcbiog more than figliting. Mo-'sing his forces, and proSting by onjr 
fault of Ihe pncmr, lie fell upon his csposcd points like b thunderbolt, 
cniBhIng liira ot a blow,— ?V. 
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ing better resistance to cavalrj' ; but high military 
authorities have prouounced in fevor of two ranks, 
which we have, indeed, occasionally employed.* 

The second modification relates to the aniiament. 
The flint lock becomes sluggish in damp weatluT, and 
a continued rain may silence it completely. Frederic 
the Great, in order to remedy this evil, which was the 
more fatal because his infantry operated principally 
by firing, had provided each soldier with a piece of 
leather as a cover for the lock, to protect it from 
moisture ; but this was but a palliative, for the leather 
covering, attached to the cartridge-box during a march, 
soon became unfit for its purpose. The modern in- 
vention of percussion arms has more satisfactonly re- 
solved the problem. These arms, adopted in France 
in 1840, are now in the hands of all European sol- 
diers. In all probability, it will not be long before 
the fire-arm of the infantry v;\\\ be constructed 
throughout the civilized world with the rifled bore, 
-and the foot soldier will thenceforth project the im- 
proved elongated ball with such precision of aim, and 
at such distances, as gi-eatly to increase his importance 
as a combatant. 



18. Remarks — The rapid history which we have 
just sketched, shows that the depth of infantry regu- 
larly diminished with tlie progress of the military art. 
Thus we see that the formation of this arm has passed 
successively, from tlje earliest times to the present, 
from the Egyptian square battalions of 100 men on a 

* See the following chapter, Sect, 
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side, to the compact forraation of the Greek phalanx, 
16 men in dei>th, and to the sul>divided forraation of 
the Homan legion, six men deep ; and from the square 
formation of the French l>andp, to the thinner ones of 
six ranks, under Guataviis Adolphus and Tureune ; of 
four ranks under Maurice de Saxe ; and of three ranks 
under Frederic-William L ; "whUe, at the present day, 
it consists of three ranks among the French, and of 
but two among the English. There is little probability 
that this depth will be further diminished until the for- 
mation is reduced to a single rank ; * nevertheless, the 
y recent improvements iji portable fii-e-arras, and the 
/y employment of Congreve rockets against troops, would 
// seem to make such a result not absolutely impossible. 
■ We will remai'k, in conclusion, that vietorious na- 

tions, from the beginning of the world, have owed 
their success to good infantry. 

Ale.xander the Great overturned Darius and his 
empire with the Macedonian phalanx, thoroughly or- 
ganized by his father Philip, and the excellent Greek 
soldiers who accompanied him. 

The Romans were correct in their estimate of the 
Greek phalanx, and conquered almowt tlie whole known 
world with the legion ; for tlieir armies never con- 
tained any considerable proportion of cavalry. 

Charles V. and Philip IT., of Spain, owed their 
victories to their brave infantry. 

Frederic the Great obtained his first successes with 
the Prussian infantry, formed and disciplined undei' 
the reign of hia predecessor. 

* TUia would Almost amouut to converting the whole fonnation intu 
that of skiruiiahers. 
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Napoleon I. conquered at Austerlitz, Jena, Fried- 
land, and Wagram, with tlie infantry inured by tho 
wars of tlie Revolution, and trained in tlie camp of 
Boulogne. 

Finally, without their infantiy, the English would 
not have met with the success that attended their 
arms in the war in Spain from 1809 to 1814. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



INFANTRY FORMATION AND TACTIC3. 



1. General Principle!. — Infantry is capable of 
fighting upon all kinds of groiind, and under all cir- 
cumstances ; it ia readily recruited, easily instructed, 
and mjuntained at small expense. Whether receiv- 
ing the enemy's attack, or marching to the cliarge, 
it can, ill case of need, dispense with the other amis. 
It constitutes, therefore, par excellence, the corpa which 
should be the chief basis of an anuy. 

The foot soldier ia required to be, — 1st, skilful^ 
because his arm is efiective only when man^d with 
dexterity ; 2d, ayile, that he may be able to overcome 
all the obstacles of the gi'ound ; 3d, robust, that he 
may readily support privation and fatigue; 4th, 
intelligent, that he may not be a mere machine, but a 
thinking being, whose moral natm-e may be appealed 
to. He must be able to fight at all hours, and in all 
countries, whatever may be the season or climate ; in 
short, he must possess the character of universality in 
the highest possible degree. 
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His clothing should I>e simple, convenient, and 
wann ; contrived solely with a view to his health, 
subject neither to caprice nor to fashion ; his shoes 
shoidd be strong, and fl-ell-fitting ; his head-gear light, 
bu t yet su ch as to resist the sabre^of cavalry. I 

The percussion gun, with the bayonet, is a port- 
able implement, as perfect (nearly*) as the present 
state of the mechanic arts permits ; the certainty of its 
fii'e makes It an excellent arm for the infantry, and 
the bayonet is the only arm ■which is suitaljle for the 
foot soldier in personal encountei's. The saljre worn 
by the non-commissioned officei-s and piivates of select 
formations is of vei^' little use except at the bivouac, 
where it serves, to iome extent, as a biU-hook and 
an axe. 

The physical force of the infantry soldier is to be 
increased by drills, such as those of the manual, 
marches in line and by flank, various manfleu^Tes, etc. ; 
as also by gymnastics, which impart suppleness to his 
limbH. His moral force is to be increased by means 
of discipline, which, pi-operly observed, gives uniform 
and increased power of action, and also by the in- 
culcation of the most elevated ideas of his strength, 
his importance, and his superiority over those with 
whom lie has to contend. It is, especially, to be 
proved to him that ivith Iiis bayonet he should never 
fear eavaliy, notwithstanding the apjiarently com- 
manding position of the mounted soldier. He is to 
be rendered habitually calm in the most critical mo- 
ments, amid showers of grape-shot, and in despite of 

• We put in tLJs qiinlifi cation in view of tliij rifled gun. 
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hunger and thii-st. His moral education, however, 
can be properly completed only by war. 

An infantiy soldier, \vith a load of 55 pounds,* 
should be able to march during ten houi-s of the day : 
any troop of foot, at this rat^, "will outdo the best cav- 
aby, and can even overtake it in piu-suit in a short 
time, the horse having more need of repose than man. 
Thus, in 1805, when the Archduke Ferdinand, upon 
his leaving Ulm, ivas pursued by the French, the 
grenadiers of Oudinot maivhed as much as fourteen 
leagues (over 35 miles) a day, never permitting the 
cavalry of the enemy to rest, and finally causing a pai-t 
of them to fall into the hands of the French cavalr}-. 

The battalion is the imit of the infantry force, and 
in the instruction of the soldier, his ultimate destina- 
tion as a constituent of the battalion must be kept iu 
\-iew. This is to be effected synthetically, by proceed- 
ing from the simple to the compound, fi'om the indi- 
vidual to t/te mass. We should begin with a single 
man, then two men, three men, four men, etc., in a 
smgle rank. When they have become sufficiently 
skilful in one rank, they are to be combined in two 
and three ranks. 

We have obsen'ed in the preceding chapter that 
we owe to Marshal Saxe the introduction of the lock- 



■ "There aro five things From whicli the BoUier must never ho seps- 
rflt«d: his guD, his cartridges, Lis knapspok, hia provisions Tor at Icaat 
fuur Anyt, and his pioneer tool. Let tiie knnpsack bo reduced to ttje 
smallest size, let him carry in it a sliirt, a pnir of shoes, a stock, a 
handken^hiof, o tintler-bni-, but let liim have it always witii him; for 
once sepnrated from liim, It never retiims." — Mimoiret de Napoleon F', 
leeonde note aur Ua eoneidiralioni lur Vurl de la guerre. 
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step, which enables troops to march and manceuvre in 
dosed rauka; this step is fundameutal in all good 
evolutions. The infantry step ia two French feet 
(28 inches in onr service) in length. There are two 
kinds of step: — the (/ired and oblique; the latter i» 
equivalent to a wheel of one fourth and a direct stej). 
With the direct step, the foot soldier goes, in one 
minute, 50 metres at the oi-dinaiy pace, 60 metres at 
the marching pace, 66 metres at the quick pace, 81 
metres at charging pace, and 100 metres (109 yards 
English) upon a run. He occupies a space, in the 
rank, of one half a metre (20 inches) ; and in the fil^ 
with his knapsack, the same space ; there is an inter- 
val of 0"'.32 (14 inches) between the rauks. But we 
need not dwell any longer upon these special details. 
The formation in three ranks gives more firmness 
than that in two, chiefly for i-esistiug cavalr}", and for 
attack in line, and on this account it has been pre' 
sei-ved in France down to the present time, excepting 
for the clmsseurs b. pied: The English draw up their 
infantiy in two ranks, and a number of authorities 
have advocated it ; * but the French formation com- 

• Nnpoleoii I. in his Mimoiresi, and in a letter to Murmont, Oct. 13, 
1813; Maraha! Mnrmont (ffe V Etprit dti instilutions mi7ifoi><M, p, 40); 
Marsbal Gourion Saint-Oyr (Memoira, toI. i., p. 16) ; Generals Joniiui. 
Chambray, and Decker. 

General Dufoar, who has been at tlie licad of the federal army of 
Siritzerlond, espresaes a preferenco for three ranks, for the infantry of 
his country, as stronger and more dcfeiiBiTO, although the offiuial deptli 
ia there but two (see his Coari df Tacliqvf, 1851, p. Efl). Marshal Bn- 
geaud (^jJerftu *aT la guerre) thinks that infantry should liave both 
formations, so that either may he employed according to circumBtance* 
and the views of the general. Marshal Saint^Arnaud, at the oommencft- 
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bines the advantages of both, since it is easy to pasa 
from the formation in three ntnks to that in two. As 
for the reason why the three-rank has prevailed over 
tlie six-rank fonnation of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
over the still deeper ones of antiquity, it may be given 
in a few words : it is, that our predecessors had but 
a single mode of formation, whereas we have several, 
and can pass from one to the other, by means of 
iiiananivres. 

But although the infantry, is, as we have above re- 
mai'ked, that arm which is, par excellence, the basis of 
an army — the only one which, in case of need, can rely 
upon itself alone — it must, nevertheless, not be sup- 
posed that it can by itself produce, in all eases, the 
maximum of effect; for, in pursuit, the enemy will 
often escape from it ; * and, when overcome, it will be 
easily picked up by the ca\'alrj-.f Without cavalry, 
the infantry will >)e perpetually harassed by the ene- 
my, fatigued by the advance guard-duty which its 
avfu safety requires, and very much exposed, in case 
of defeat, in an entirely open country. It is apparent, 
therefore, (). pnori, that infantry and cavalry are 
necessary to each other, and should be considered as 
indispensable parts of the same whole, whether of an 
army-corps or an array. 

ment of llie war in the East, adopUd the formalioD in two rnnks for liis 
IroopB, and procWraed it in the ordcm of the dny. The Lnpcrial Gnwd 
iisiiidly mancrnvrcs in two ranks. 

' At Bautzen (ISia), for want of cavalry. Iho result of our vi^^to^J■ 
wue not as complete as at Austerlitz. 

+ At Rivoli (1796) we picked up the Anstrian battalious which had 
become separated from their cavalry and utilier;. 
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9. ModcB ol Action of Knfnntrr. — ^The mfaatrv 
lias two modes of actiuu, or, if the expression be pref- 
eraljle, two methods of operating. It operates : 

Ist. By firing, distant or neai*.* 

2d. With sabre or bayonet. 

The present sabre of the iufautrj', however, is a 
very poor arm, and ia, besides, given only to the non- 
commissioned officers and the soldiers of the select 
companies. We may, therefore, consider the attack or 
defence with the bayonet, as the only mode of action 
of the infantiy in close fight. 

The bayonet should be eparingly employed ; it i^ 
after all, but an extremely inferior weapon; and it 
can hardly be required of soldiers to expose themselves 
to a hand-to-hand fight whilst the meiins of defence 
are so imperfect. 

The French have, indeed, gained a weU-deserved 
reputation abj-oad by the energy of their charge with 
the bayonet ; for this mode of attack agrees admirably 
with their character, and is perfectly suited to the 
/-wj-ta Fraucem : thus with some reason the bay- 
onet has been distinguished a-s the " weapon of the 
French." 

The bayonet attack is only good when it is re- 
quired to make a sudden demonstration. We may even 
say that, in general, it is but a demonstration, inas- 
much as veiy few cases are cited in which it was really 
a charge, — that is to gay, in which there reaUy was a 
coUisi&n. The only authentic case, indeed, is that in 

* Near, that is, at a ver; short distance, as for example, in tlio 
defence of s tnilitur crut. Bee, hereafter. Part III., Ohap. vilL, sec 2. 
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whicli the grenadiers of Oudinot, at AmBtetten, in ^t" ^-/^ '• 
1805, met the Russian rear guard of Bagration. ^ y ''\ v 

This demonstration generally forces the enemy tov ' /'' 
fall back, by the moral effect produced by such a (>* 
charge ; * and it is in this sense alone, compelling the ' 
enemy to fall back, that we use the phrase bayonet 
charge, in cases where tliis attack occurs between con- 
siderable bodies of troops. Nevertlieless, there ai'e 
cases in which the bayonet charge lias not only been 
followed by collision, but has degenerated into a 
mSlee; as, for example, in 1800, during the siege of 
Genoa, on the part of the troops of Soult, the day of 
the 10th Floreal (April 30th).t 

If, then, the bayonet is only to be used in mod- 
eration, the distant mode of action remains the 
principal mode of action ot infantry. Fi'ederic II. 
placed victory in well executed firing, as Marshal Saxe 
placed it in tlie legs (marching and manceuvTiDg) ; 
and these two celebrated warriors were both right : 
for ^rhile the legs prepare the victor^', firing secures it. 

There are two kinds of firing, — simultaneous, by 
battalions, companies, <fec., and firing at will. Tlie for- 
mer, when executed by the three ranks, produces the 
rnaximum effect, but on account of the attention it re- 
([uirea on the part of both officers and troops, is with 
difficulty practised in the field. Firing by command 

' General Dulicstnc, at llio battle af CaUHero (ISQO), finding bimsulf 
I'lIioHud lo the firu of on Auelriuii corps, Bnjjurior in nilinberH, mode n 
ilemonstmtioit with the bayonet; the Anstriiins fell back, al^migh an 
impattable raeinc teparated the two armia. 

t In tbia contest "the; fought hand-to-liand i the; oven seized each 
uther by the hair." Thifbaait, Slocvt dc Gene*, 3d ed., 1847, vgl. i., p. 231. 
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is dividetl into firing by battalions, by half battalions, 
and by companies, succeeding each otlier in alterna- 
tion, in such a manner as always to keep a jjortion of 
the pieces loaded. 

Firing by battalions, or even by half-battalions, is 
used eitlier in an offensive movement, or in retreats 
The force halts, delivers one or more rounds, then re- 
news the marcli. This kind of firing may also be used 
with advantage before coming out of an ambuscade. 
Firing in a chaise must be the most destructive poa- 
sible, and conseijuently should consist of the simulta- 
neous firing of three ranks. 

Firing by di\-isions, or by companies, is esjiecJally 
suitable for infantry in position, ■\\heii repelling feeble 
attacks. 

Firing by command by ranks, which was tried in 
the early part of this centuiy against cavalry, has been 
abandoned as ineflfective. 

But all firing by command can continue but a 
short time in battle, and becomes impracticable in any 
brisk action ; for the orders of the different otfieers are 
confounded together, and the noise of the ai'tillery and 
even of the musketry, the excitement of the combat, 
increased by the cries of the wounded, make it im- 
possible for the soldiers to give the attention necessary 
for loading and firing tc^ether. Moreover, all firing 
by command, ends in filing by two ranks ; and even 
the latter cannot be long maintained in the mode pre- 
scribed by the French regulations — for the man in the 
third rank is loth to part with Ins habitual arm, 
and, becoming impatient at not taking pait in the 
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combat, at last takes to firing on liis own account, 
instead of loading for the man in tlie second rank. 
Again, if the man in the third rank reinaina in Ma 
place and fires horizontally, he runs the nNk of wound- 
ing the men of the first and second ranks ; if he re- 
mains in his place and fires high, his fire does not 
reach the enemy, and becomes useless; finally, if he 
pushes into the second rank, lie crowds it, and im- 
pedes its action, whence result disorder and accidents. 
The advocates of the formation in two ranks argue 
from these facts in favor of their views. It follows 
that the fire hy file is the most destructive, gives the 
soldier the best chance of loading and a imin g, and is 
suited to all cases ; being, in fact, that into which any 
other kind of filing degenerates ; in short, it is the 
veritableye'f de combat. 

Filing, as the reader is awai'e, may be either 
direct or oblifiue ; but one should never fire on the 
march, which only produces disorder, and but little 
effect. Besides, when a movement is made on the battle 
field, it is with a view to reach a certain position, and 
then it should be reached with the least possible delay. 

We iviU terminate these details respecting firing 
by two maxims, extracted from the -4/*^'¥w* *'"' 
qufJques details de la guerre of Marshal Bugeaud : 

Ist. Firing at too great a distance is the mark of 
bad infantiy ; good soldiers are spaiing of their fire. 

2d. The wa.ste of ammunition is the greatest 
fault with which infantry can be reproached.* 

• Marsliul Bugeaud also rccomincnilH loading with two balls, nml 
advises that every infantry offieer should, in the field, carry a, doable- 
barrelled piece, us practised in tlie Anstrioti army. 
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Mai*slial Saxe long ago condemned excessive &n.ug 
itirerie)', an opinion th« more remarkable, that, in 
his day, the successes of the Prussians were ascribed to 
tlieir filing. He says, speaking of the abase of firing: 
" En tirant, on fait plus de hvuit qtie <k mal et on eet 
toujour^ hiiUu"* 

3. The BaiiaUon. — The battalion is the tactical 
unit of infantry. In France it is composed of 8 pla- 
toons, f which, grouped two-and-two, form 4 divisions. 

"The battalion is the true military element, the 
unit in the battle ; we move and manceuvre by battal- 
ions ; we fight by battalions." 

" Two couditio]i3 are to be observed In tlio unmei"- 
ical constitution of tho battalion : 1st, it must not be 
unwieldy; and 2d, it should be of such size that, 
when deployed, the voice of the commander may be 
lieard at both estremitie9."J 

According to this principle, the front of the bat^ 
talion should not exceed 170 yards, which embraces a 
force of about 1,000 uien,§ if formed in thi'ee ranks; 
which is the maximum limit calculated with reference 
to the unavoidable lossefj which a body of troops suf- 
fer in passing fi'om the Inactivity of the garrison to 
the laborious life of the camp. 

It is one of the advantages of our modem bafc- 

* Riterie»t cliap. i., art. 6. 

t Tlie Freuch platoon corrcspoads to our company, — TV, 

1 Miirmont, Esprit da itiatilutioni militaira, pp. 88, 30. 

g A front of 170 yonlB, or 153 metres, at the rate of two mcu in the 
rank for enoli metre, gives 310 men in a rank, 930 in threo ranka, aad 
1,000 men for tlie total force, if we count 70 iilu-elosers, that is, obont 
one file-closer for each twQ metres of front. 
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tiiHon, that its subdivisions, for admiDistrative dis- 
cipliue and for evolutions, are identical ; so that the 
Kokliera are always under the ordei-s of the same offi- 
cera : thus the regime of the camp and the ivgime of 
the field are in entire accordance. It was not so in 
France under the reign of Louia XIV., uor in Pmssia 
during the wars of tlie great Frederic. 

Moieover, all the 8ubdi\'ision8 of the battalion are 
symmetrical and equal, which is a great convenience 
in evolntions, 

4. iViutfBaTre*. — By a man/ieuvre we understand 
any movement, the object of which is to change a 
body from one condition or position to another. Tac- 
tics consist of manfenvres. 

In order to secure their BUcccssful performance, 
especially in war, they should combine simplicity, 
clearness, promptness, and facility of execution. The 
raanceuvres prescribed by tlie French regulations ful- 
fil these conditions. 

The training of troops to manceuvres, and familial"^ 
izing tliem with the most rapid and complicated move- 
ments, are among the most important duties of the 
officers, in which they can succeed only hy continual 
and often wearisome repetitions; but so many unfore- 
seen causes of disorder occur on the field in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, that we cannot he too careful to 
provide in advance against their ill effects, hy regular- 
ity, ensemble, solidity and steadiness in manceuvres — 
fpialities acfpiired only by numerous diills practised 
in times of peace. 
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Kvery body of troops during a nianceiiTre b in a 
condition of danger; for, while nianojuviing, they can- 
not defend themselves. This axiom is especially ap- 
plicable to infantry. Manwnvi-ing must therefore h« 
effected in the shortest possible time ; all manceuvrEB 
should, when practicable, be covered, and executed, in 
preference, in rear of the line of battle. 

To prevent innovations and secure uniformity, the 
instructions to be given to the men are invariably fixed 
by the regulations foi" each arm of the service. , 



5. Order of Battle — To resist the enemy, a nom- 
ber of battalions of infantry are drawn up in two 
Hues ; the first line deployed with but small intervals 
of about 50 feet between the flanks of the battalions; 
the second line of battalions is ployed in double col- 
umn, in order to be the more able to come to the aid 
of the first, which is its proper duty. When the first 
line yields, the second advances and takes its place ; 
or else, if the first line breaks, it can dispei-se through 
the intervals of the second, and the latter, once un- 
masked, deploys and receives the charge of the advei- 
sary. In order to do this eflectively, the second line 
must have been kept fresh during the engagement of 
the fii-st, and hence it is posted about 300 yards in its 
rear,* at which distance the enemy's fire will hardlj" 
reach it. If the broken character of the ground cov- 
ers the second line, it can be brought within 100 yards 
of the first, but seldom nearer. To take it Ijeyond 

• The distance of the two linoa is thus nbont doiilild the front of a 
ballolion. 
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300 yards would deprive the first of its sapport; this 
distance, therefore, should not be exceeded ; but if the 
second line, even 300 yards in rear, suffers too much 
from the artillery of the enemy, it should be deployed. 
It U usual to extend the second line beyond the first, 
in order to protect the flanks of the latter. 
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The regulations of 1831 respecting the manoiu- 
vring of tlie infautry, treat firet of the evolutions in a 
single line, and then of those performed in two lines. 
Bnt the second Hue is dependent upon the fii^t, inas- 
much as it should perform the same movements to 
keep itself in the same relative position. The two 
lines, however, execute their movements separately, 
and in practice it can hardly be otherwise, since the 
difference of the ground which they severally occupy 
may occasion modifications in the details of execution. 

6. Sfarching tormaiions. — ^I'he infantry has four 
mai-ching formations : 
Ist. Marching in line; 
3d, Marching by flank ; 
3d. Marching in column; 
4th. Marching in squai'e. 
A battalion (and a fortiori a larger body of troops). 
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in consequence of ita extended front and slight depth, 
cannot long raarcli in luie without suffering injurions 
breaks, produced either by the march itself, or by en- 
countering various obstacles: besides, there are very 
few localities safficieutly wide and clear to penult the 
execution of such a march without inconvenience. A 
battalion will therefore never march in line except to 
charge with the bayonet, or when, having engaged 
the infantiy of the enemy, it may be necessary 
to advance or retire progressively a few hundred 
paces. 

Marching hy ihejlanlc allows the battalion to pass 
through the nan-owest roads ; but in this kind of 
march, as soon as the step is broken, which quickly 
happens, the distances ai'e lost and the column ia 
lengthened, so that if it were required suddenly to 
face to the front, the line which it would form would 
be irregular. Besides, in the march by flank of a bat- 
talion, the fi'ont and the rear are too far apart for mu- 
tual support in case of attack. Hence, a battalion 
should never march by the flank in presence of the 
enemy, unless it be to lean to the right or to the lefb 
a few steps only, and not even for that purpose, if it 



Marching by column is not subject to the same 
inconveniences as marching in line or by flank; it is 
consequently the most appropriate for movements or 
manceuvres. The column by sections or by platoons, 
at full distance, is the best marching column. The 
march of a column is quite simple ; taking care only 
to preserve the distances. The men may march at 
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ease and carry their guns at will. Changes of direc- 
tion are made either 

, , , J MlBCn IS COLl-MN OF TUE ISFANTKT, 

by inrmug or w?,«l- j^^„..,„„„ . _^_ 

i/iff, according aa the a_ 
new direction is or is \ jV- 
not on the side of the ^ ^b 
guide. V y 

It ia a general prin- 
ciple respecting col- 
umns, and an essential 
one for columns on a ciiL-r of batiniion . 
march, that they never 
occupy a greater space 
from the front to the 
rear, thaii-tliey would 
occupy in line, eo that it 
may always be easy to 
pass from one order of V^ i: 

formation to the other. 

Marching in square is employed to reach a shel- 
ter not far distant, during a respite from attacking 
cavalr)'. It is often more prudent, in open country, to 
march in square than to re-form the column. To 
march in square, tlie two lateral lines relatively to the 
direction of the march, form b;/ the Jfa>ii\ and the 
fourth faces to the front. The march in square is al- 
ways undulating and uncertain : it should be regarded 
as purely accidental. In the wars of the Revolution 
and Empire, squares were marched with success ; we 
need only recall in this connection the battles of Heli- 
opolis (April, 1800), Auerstadt (October 14, 1806), 
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Lutzen (May 2, 1813). In Egypt tliey mai'clied in 
squares, even for days ; but this was for the purpose 
of assuring the soldiers against a new enemy, and to 
cover the sick and wounded, and the artillerj'- ; and 
with this object the squares were at first formed with 
six ranks, a superfluous depth, which was afterward 
reduced to thi'ee, and even to two ranks. 



V, Formationi of Attack. — "We shall consider five 
kinds of formations of attack for the infantry : 

1st. Attack in line ; 

2d. Attack in column ; 

3d. Attack as skirmiahers ; 

4th. Attack in echelon ; 

5th. Attack in squares. 

Attach in line. — ^Tliis attack permits the troops to 
make use of their whole fire, to come upon tlie enemy ' 
upon a greater front, and thus to menace him with 
danger at all points ; to render his defeat more com- 
plete and more certain ; finally, it ofFei-s less exposing 
to the enemy's ai-tillerj'. 

These are real advantages, and the attack in line, 
executed by solul and well trained troops, ought to be 
preferred in a variety of circumstances. 

To these considerations we may add this formal 
opinion of Marshal Bugeaud : " The deployed order is 
the veiitable order of combat." 

The attack in line ivill generally be employed 
against infantr}' : nevertheless, it has occasionally suc- 
ceeded against cavalry badly managed, but it then re- 
ipiires veiy solid infantry. 
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But tiis order is not suited to all kinds of gi-ound. 
The greater part of tlie officers and non-commissioned 
officei-9 are in the position of file-closers ; the others ant 
inserted in the ranks; the soldier is thus deprived 
of the stimulus of theii' example. Artillery and mus- 
ketry may produce voids in the ranks, which can be 
filled only at the expense of the rapidity of march ; it 
may, pej'haps, become necessaiy to halt, and thence- 
tbiih there ia no lunger any impetus ; and, the natural 
instinct of the soldier jirompting him to use his armi 
at the sight of danger, firing begins in spite of the offi- 
cer, and the chaise fails. In such a ca.se, a battalion 
may be defeated, and cause a general rout, by uncov- 
ering the flanks of the neighboring battalions. 

Attach in cohimn. — The inconveniences of the at- 
tack in line which we have just stated, frequently lead 
to a preference for the attack in column. 

The best offensive column is the douU^-central, as 
prescribed by the regulations ; which is very (juickly 
fomied and deployed, and in which tlic grenadiers and 
■^'oltigeiirs constitute a reseiTe in the real', "which can 
be formed and deployed in face of the enemy, while 
kept at a distance by the iire of the foui'th and fifth 




platoons cm the line of battle. This last advantage 
is important, for generally, after the charge, it is ne- 
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cessary to deploy the column of attack, to preserve 
the point which has Leen gained. 

There are also employed, occasionally, columns by 
platoons or by sections, at lialf distance, which can 
fight with advantage on narrow ground. When sev. 
eral of such columns are made to act upon broken 
ground, it is prudent to throw one or moi'e com- 
panies of skirmishers on the fi'ont and flanks of eacli 
column, to unite it with the neighboring columns, 
and protect its mareh against the skirmiehei's of the 
enemy. 

According to Guibert, the depth of an offensive 
column should not exceed eight subdivisions. Since 
this writer, the experience of the nineteenth century 
has caused this depth to Ite reduced to four subdivi- 
sions only, as shown by the figure of the douljle-cen- 
tral column. 

In the column, the officers and non-commissioned , 
officers, being all placed between the platoons or divi- 
sions, or on their flanks, exercise a vei-y powerful 
physical and moral influence upon the soldiers. 

Once in motion, the column of attack should 
neither stop to fire nor to deploy ; on the contrary, 
taking advantage of its first ardor and the impetus 
given by its depth, it should be precipitated in com- 
pact forAi upon tlie enemy, sweeping away all opposi- 
tion. To stop within reach of the enemy tci deploy 
would be a dangerous operation, which might lead to 
defeat in case the enemy knew how to profit by it. 

The formation in column offers three principal ad- 
vantages; Ist, the men being grouped eii mas-'ne, are 
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more easily electrified with enthusiasm than in the thin 
and extended formation in liuc ; 2d, the leading divi- 
sion of the column has more boldness, because it feels 
itself followed and supported, and is conscious that it 
cannot stop without being overthrown; 3d, the other 
divisions, seeing themselves covered by the first, march 
resolutely. As to the loss of fire in this formation, it 
is compensated by throwing out skirmishers on the 
flanks. 

The column acts by a succession of eflfbrts depend- 
ing upon its depth ; nevertheless, the first subdiviaion 
has no greater velocity than those which follow it; 
for if it had, the velocity of a column \vould in- 
crease with its depth, whereas just the contrary lakes 
place. 

The order in column allows marching without 
wavering ; is adapted to all kinds of ground, and may 
take advantage of the iiTegularities of the surface, to 
shelter itself from the fire of the enemy. Columns, 
moreover, can resist cavalry, and the destruction of 
one column does not, necessarily, involve that of the 
others. All these are advantages which the order in 
column ofiei-s over the order in line, as an ofiensive 
formation. 

Troops who arc but partially trained may be made 
to fight in column ; for it is not essential in the attack 
in column that the soldier should know how to march 
well ; it is sufficient that the guides and ofiicers are 
intelligent, firm, and have sufficient authority to re- 
strain the soldier. 

The French have obtained their most notable suc- 
6 
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cesses by the attack in columns, which is perfectly 
congenial to their national character. 

Infantry attacks intrcnchments in numerous col- 
umns, of little depth and narrow front ; it exposes 
thus fewer to the enemy's fire lining the pai'apets, and 
reserves to itself the power of reenforcing the attack 
upon the weakest point. 

The great objection to columns of attack is their 
liability to suflfering from the fire of artillery, especially 
in a flat country ; and this often becomes so serious 
as to compel them to deploy Avithout delay. 

We have sometimes employed, in dangerous ope- 
I'ations, an order of attack compounded of the attack 
in line and the attack in column, which we have just 
analyzed. It consists in marching one battalion in 
line, while two others, in column, occupy each of the 
flanks of the deployed battalion ; thus, in each group 
of three battalions, the advantages of the two methods 
are combined, and their disadvantages lessened. It 

MIXED FORMATION. 
8<L 2d bat 1st. 



was in this order that the French army, in 1797, ford- 
ed the broad bed of the Tagliamento in presence 
of the Austrians ; and that a part of the Russians 
fought at Eylau (1807). 

In several modem battles, particularly at Wagram 
(1809), offensive columns composed of a large number 
of battalions have been employed ; l)ut they should 
be regarded as exceptionable formations, for under the 
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sweeping fire of tbe adversary's artillery they are al- 
ways cruelly decimated, even in case of success. 

Attach 09 shirmUJier.'i. — In moimtainous and 
woody countries there are positions which can be at- 
tacked neither in line nor m column, the ground being 
too much covered or ciit up by ravines and escarp- 
ments to allow any order of march to be observed. 
They arc then attacked by skirmishers ; but these 
must be in large numbers ; thus battalions, sometimes 
even regiments, or a whole brigade, ai'e detached for 
this puipose, and in this case they are designated as 
skirmishers en grande hande* 

Much greater skill and valor are required of the 
soldier for fighting and advaucing in this manner, 
than in combats in close ranks, where the touch of the 
elbow and the unity of the command sustains him. 

The influence of the oflBcei-s being purely moral, 
they can do no more thau set the example of bravery, 
The soldier has here every facility for lagging behind, 
wandering away, and hiding from the surveillance of 
his superiors. 

The men feel themselves less supported and more 
exposed to the chances of hand-to-band combats than 
when they fonn parts of a mass, where the danger 
threatens no individual specially. 

In this sort of combat, if the soldiers are not brave 
and enthusiastic, they wUl fire a whole day without 
advancing, and wiU squat behind trees, hedges, and 
walls, doing very little mischief, and scarcely receiv- 

* Wc shall agn'm spook of these Bkirmishcra at ttio end of this 
chapter, Sect. 10, when treating of the different kiods of skinniahera. 
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ing any. Such attacks are without vigor, and muBt 
often fail. 

The bayonet, which is of no advantage to the sol- 
dier, in the rank, against cavalry, may become the 
principal ann in the hands of skirmishers against 
detached horsemen, for these skirmishers have the 
greatest freedom of movement. 

Attach ill eclielon. — ^The order in echelons is favor- 
able for attack, because it readily conforms to the nature 
of the ground, and does not necessitate engaging more 
than a part of the forces ; it is adopted for the pur- 
pose of attacking a particular point of the enemy's 
line. In this order, the battalions may be either de- 
ployed or in column. The echelons should mutually 
flank each other, even with musketry, and hence their 
distance should not exceed some 200 yards ; it would 
not do to reduce the distance below 100 yards, for 
then two echelons would be engaged at the same time. 



ORDER IN ECHELONS. 



1st Rat. 



3<1. Rftt. 



3-1 



2fl. Bnt 



.V* 



The intervals between the echelons should be at 
least 18 yards. 

A line may be broken up into direct eclielans or 
obliaue echdone. In anv case, the possibilitv of an at- 
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tack by cavalry forbida the fonnation of echelons of 
more than six battalions, or a brigade. For, in or- 
der to resist the cavalry, they will have to form 
squares ; but, supposing the echelons to consist of a 
brigade, and each to form one square, they will be too 
far apart to flank each other properly ; if formed into 
two squares, of a regiment, they will imperfectly flank 
each other; and it will be impossible to place aij; 
squares, each of a battalion, upon 200 yards. Thus, 
sis battalions may be well considered as the maximum 
of force which should compose e-aeh echelon.* 

Attach in. sqtutre-?. — Whenever a square can 
march, it may also act on the offensive. In the cam- 
paign in 'Egypt (1799-1800), the French army not 
only marched in squares, but also attacked in squares. 
The attack in squares may,t then, be ranked among 
the forma of attack for infantry ; its special employ- 
ment is agwnst cavalry. 

According to Jomini,J the square by battalion ia 
the best for the offensive. 

A long square of a front of three companies, closed 
on one side by the grenadiers, and on the other by 
the voltigeurs, gives a good formation for a battalion 
to attack in square. 

* Till; is based upon tho snyiposition tbat tlio froot of the battalion 
mea^uros a little over ISO jrnrds. 

t Id this kind of attack ibe protecting ertillery nil] eqvo its amtnn- 
nition fcr tho critical monient which may arrive naoxpeotedl;, but during 
which it will be necosgary to net with all tho onerRy poBBible. The 
Frendi artillery obsarred this rulo in tho battle of Heliopolis (April, 
1600), gained by Klcber over the onny of the Grand Vuier. (Taottque 
dea trou artnei, par le eohnel Fate, p, 208.) 

X Priei* de Fart de la guerre, t. ii., p. fi29. 
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8. FormaUons of Defence. — ^We shall consider fiv€ 

kinds of fonnations of defence, for infantry • 

1st. Defence in line ; 

2d. Defence in column ; 

3d. Defence in square ; 

4th. Defence in echelon ; 

5th. Defence in checker-form. 

Defence in line. — ^The infantry assumes the thii 
order for combat, whenever its business is to occupj 
and defend an advantageous position; it then cuti 
off the approaches by covering them with its fire 
which is directed upon the attacking columns. 

Infantry adopt the deployed line for defence 
especially against troops of the same kind ; they thei 
cover the ground which the enemy must traverse tc 
reach them, with skiiTuishers ; and when the adver 
sary has been worried by a stubborn resistance, th^ 
infantry move and march to the attack at charging step 

Circumstances may also sometimes require that i 
body of deployed iufontr}^, though acting upon thf 
defensive, should follow uj) their fire by a bayonei 
charge. This case occurs when they are stationec 
near and behind the crest of a hill, awaiting a columi 
which is ascending the slope. We shall return to thij 
point when speaking of the defence of heights.* 

Again, infantry employ the thin order whei 
firing to defend intrenchments, natural or artificial, bj 
lining the parapets with one or two ranks of mus 
kets ; but this passive means of defence is not suflS 
cient, except when combined with the active and judi 

♦ Part HI., Chap. viii. 
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C10U3 employment of reserves outside the intrenchment, 
as was done by Massciia in his energetic defence of 
Genoa in the year 1800. 

Defence in column. — Infantry in column can with- 
stand neither artillery nor deployed infantry, the for- 
mer raking its great depth with its horizontal fire, and 
the latter riddling it with its musketry. The column 
is, therefore, usefnl in defence only against cavalry. 

A defensive column mil often change to the squaiv. 

Defence in square* — The square is the true for- 
mation of the infantry against 
cavalry, because it is closed, and 
resists on all sides. The double 
column at half-distance forms, in ' 
the presence of cavalry, a hol- 
hw square. The mode of form- 
ing it, according to official regu- 
lations, is shown in the annexed 
figum. 

This square may also be ob- 
tained directly from the line in 
order of baftl-e, without the intervention of the column, 
as is shown in the following figure, extracted fi"om 
General Schramm's Alhum de viaiuBuvree (Tinfaiiteriey 
Paris, 1850, p. 15, 
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• Tlio Russians, and Iho English in Spftin, occasionally Bubstiloted 
llie fallowiug maniDuvre for the squflro Offflinst cavalry. The infantry 
(oven in two rnakB) awaited the cavalry in line ; the first rank flred 
upon the charging horsemen; the second rank throw thcmsL-lrcs upon 
thb ground until Iho cavalry, riding at full speed, had passed them, tlicu 
riaing discharged their 6re at the hacks of the hor^nicu. This 
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The square half full is nothing more than the 
regulation column a^jainsi cavalry.* This fonnation 
is assumed by a column closed en inasse^ so suddenly- 
threatened by cavalry as not to have time to resume 
the regulai' distances required in fonning a square in 
the usual manner. It then forms a provisional square, 
by breaking as many files from the right and left of 
each company as may be necessary to close the in- 
tervals. 

General Jomini considers the square by a regiment 
the best for the defensive, whilst, as Ave have said, the 
square by a battalion is the best for the offensive. 

" A large square," says Marshal !Bugeaud, " has 
not an increased fire in proportion to its size, and is 
no stronger than a small one. Tlie only portion of 
the charging cavalry really to T)e feared is that which 
can strike the face of a square ; the portions extend- 
ing beyond are null. By extending the face of a 
square, though we do indeed increase its fire, we in- 
crease in the same proportion the number of its ene- 

raana?uvre may answer, but requires for its execution soldiers of great 
coolness and experience. 

* Etolutions de la ligne. No. 025. 
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BCGEAUD'S BQCABE. 



mies. A large square broken, is as much lost as a 
small one, and everything is tlius risked at once. 
For these reasons, I think, we should form none tut 
deep squares of a single Itattalion." The annexed 
figure illustrates the squai'u 
proposed by the conqueror of 
Isly. 

/ The weak points of a „ ,. > = a 
square ni'e not the angles, m ■■ j^ = 
' which are protected by the «■' ■■ la a 
' oblique fire of two faces,* but v.iupBrfc.. ... ' — ■ 

rather the middle of the faces, which present but a 
front fire, and have more void space behind them-f 

The infantry of a square should find its defence 
rather in its fire than in the bayonet. During the 
war in the East, instead of tlie regulation fire of two 
ranks, the preference was given to a fire iVeni^emlle, 
aimed at the horses' noses at forty paces, after which 
they were received upon the bayonet. 

When several squai'es ai'e to act together, they 
should be echcloiud, so as to flank each other. 

Artillery is the most formidable opponent of the 
square. Nevertheless, in favorable circumstances, 
brought about by skilful manoeuvres, cavalry alone 
may break a square ^vitlioiit the assistance of artil- 
lei-y ; as happened, for example, at the battle of Dres- 
den (1813). 



• In a tactical squaro, tbore aro nn sectors totally deprived of fire, 
since WL- can admit obliqno flring, wliich ia not done in fiirlifi cation. 

+ Upon Uic beisbts of Elbodon (Wpaiu, 1811) tlio cavalry of Montbrun 
charged an Eogtisb square npon tlireo of its faces. 
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The fonuation in square is often designated by the 
term fonnat ion of resistance. 

In conelui?ion, we will remark that a square, not- 
withstanding its mobility, acts, in fact, as a redoubt, 
and has the same disadvantages ; its faces, for exam- 
ple, stand in need of flanking. In order to flank them, 
Desaix, when in Egypt, placed on the prolongations 
of the diagonals of the great square four small squares, 
each composed of 200 men, to which were added, in 
ciise of attack, the companies of skirmishers. 



WUETEMBEKG SQUARE. 



DEriAIX' SQl'AllK. 
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We may also here notice a good formation of the 
square, adopted by the army of Wurtemberg. The 2d 
division closes in mass upon the 1st, the 4th upon the 
3d, the 3d being at double distance from the 2d. The 
3d and 4th front to the rear, the files of the extrem- 
ities front to the right and left, and the flanks are 
filled out by the file-closers and picked sharpshooters. 
This square is strong, and marches with more ease 
than the ordinary srpiare. 

Defence in echelon, — The order in echelons, which 
we have spoken of in connection with attacks, an- 
swers also for defence. It is especially employed in 
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retreating slowly and gradually, after receiving a 
cheek. 

What we have said aliove respecting the relative 
disposition of the echelons and the distances between 
them, is also apjilicable here. 

DefeTwe in vhtcher-form. — ^The column, square, 
and echelons are all suited both to oftensive and de- 
fensive operations. The order in checker-form, on the 
contrary, is purely defensive. The regidations writh 
regard to manoeuvres prescribe its empli^ymetit in re- 
treats ; but, as it requires level ground, its application 
is often limited. 

CHErKEG-FOE MATION. 



The advantage of this formation consists in allow- 
ing the force to retreat in successive jwrtions, oblig- 
ing the enemy, meanwhile, to remain in a position 
parallel to the line of battle ; its disadvantage is, that 
it oflers feeble resistance to cavalry, which can easily 
enter l)etween its several parts. 

In this order the odd battalions (1st, 3d, etc.) oc- 
cu])y the first line, nearest to the enemy, and the 
even ones (2d, 4th, etc.), the second line. 

». Ligbt iDiantrr. — All light troops, at the pres- 
ent day, are regularly organized, and have a system 
of tactics ; even Austria has decided to methodize her 
Ci-oatian and Tyrolean Chasseurs. 
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In France, the light infantry is composed of the 
chasseurs a jned, who are accustomed to performing 
their manoeuvres at the double-(|uick pace {pas gynt- 
7ia>stiqne)j and nmning ; they are drilled in all kinds 
of leaping; are fonned in two ranks, and always 
fire at will. They are all armed with the rifled 
carbine,* whose extreme range, upon masses, is as 
great as 1,300 metres (over 1,400 yards), and they 
are trained to great accuracy of aim. The battalions 
of chasseurs a pled are created for outpost ser\'ice, and 
that of skiiTuishers. In their evolutions they follow a 
special system, established by the ordinance of July 
22, 1845. Their organization is, in one respect, pecu- 
liar : in each company, placed in two ranks, an odd 
file and its adjacent even file together fomi a group 
of four men, who are designated by the name com- 
rades of battle (carnarades de comhat) ; the company 
deploys as skiiTnishers, and rallies hyfoiu's. Upon en- 
countering foraging cavalry, the rally by foul's takes 
the place of the rally upon the reserve ; each grou}) 
of four men assumes a radiated formation, in which, 
placing their right feet together, the foiu* men mutu- 
ally support each other; 

^ and each, taking the posi- 

i 1 £ £ ^ «JL^ tion of charo^o bavonets, 

^ fires fi'om the place he oc- 

cupies, without moving his 
foot. We give a view of the rallied group seen in 
pei'spective, in order to illustrate more clearly the re- 
spective position of the four comrades. 



DEPLOYED GROUP. RALLIED GKOrP. 



* 



By a recent decision the Zouaves are also furnisbcd with this arm. 
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/' In combats of skir- 
mUliers, besides tlie sig- 
nals given by the biigk-, . 
which may often fail to 
l>e heard in consequence 
of the firing, or a con- 
trary wind, tlie officers 
and non - commisaioned 
officei's lire authorized to 
use a whistle, to communicate with their men. 

ITie selection of suitable men to form the best 
light infantry, is a matter of some importance. The 
recruits should be quick of heai'ing, keen-sighted, light- 
footed, and clear-headed. In France, we find these 
several qualities best combined in the inhabitants of 
the mountainous and forest-covered departments, 

The light infantry soldier requires more time Ibi' 
his instruction tliaii the soldier of the line ; for both 
his physical and intellectual faculties must be de- 
veloped with the greatest care. He must be taught 
to climb, to run, to leap a barrier, or a brook, and to 
scale a wall or an escarpment. He will bo instructed 
In the method of reconnoitring a piece of ground, ex- 
ploring a copse, and examining a house, a farm, or a vil- 
lage. He will learn what kind of obstacles may sen'e 
as covers, how they are to be occupied ; and, in shoi-t, 
how to see without hevng men. One of the Russian 
writers even requires that he should be taugirt some- 
thing of topography. Moreover, his quickness of sight 
is to be cultivated, and accuracy of aim imparted, by 
fi:equent taiget practice. It is only by this detailed 
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instruction of eacli soldier, that light infantry can bf 
fonned fully able to discharge the service required of r 
in war — a service which embraces watching the move 
ments of the enemy, reconnoitring, beginning and fin 
ishing combats, covering retreats, escorting convoys 
giving secure repose to the troops by performing pa 
trol duty in advance of and about them, acting aj 
flankers, advance guards, etc. 



10. Skirmishers. — Before closing this chapter, w^ 
must say a few words more, especially in relation t< 
the branch of infantry designated as skinnishers. 

All soldiers fighting dispersed or scattered, an 
called skirmishers, whatever may be the object thej 
have in view. A body, detached as skinnishers, a] 
ways leaves a reserve of one third of its force in thf 
real' of the point upon which it spreads, as a centn 
upon which to rally. 

Those soldiers make the best skirmishers who de 
i velop the instinct of the chaS'Seu?* and the partisan, ii 

, ' taking advantage of peculiarities of the ground, anc 

employing judicious inises. 

The skirmisher, unless covered by the broker 
character of the ground, should not stand still while 
loading his piece ; and, when necessaiy, he should lie 
flat upon the ground, to avoid the fire of the enemy 
The battalions of cha^seiu''^ a lyled^ who take the place 
of our former light infantry, will furnish the best skir 
mishers ; nevertheless, we should add that in France 
even the soldier of the line may be used for this ser 
vice, for which he is w^ell fitted by his vivacity of 
spirit, his activity, and his skill. 
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There are tbree classes of skirmishers : skirmishers 
of march, skinuishens of battle, skirmishers en r/randf 
bande. 

Skiniiixhers of JiiarcJb. — These sklnnishfrs perform 
the duty of reconiioitriiig on the flanks and on tlie 
front and rear of columns in mai-ch ; of giving waruiiii^ 
of the approach of the enemy ; of masking tlie move- 
ments aud formations of the troops ; of skirmishing 
against the enemy, in order to gain time for making 
defensive dispositions. When the two parties are 
marching at a short distance from each other, as, for 
example, in a pursuit, both throw out skirmishers, 
and the result is a pettj' warfare. These skirmishers 
necessarily travel two or three times as far as the col- 
umns, and that over the most broken parts of the 
ground, thus rendering their duty extremely arduous. 
They must, therefore, be fret{uently relieved, and, con- 
sequently, must not be detached in too great numbei-s, 

Skirmishers of kittle. — When two bodies or two 
armies are drawn up in line face to face, each detaches 
upon its front a line of skinuishers, designed to drive 
back the advanced poets of the adveraary, and to try 
the strength of his position. If allowed to approach, 
these skirmishers should harass the enemy by well 
arranged attacks, which can be met only by the skir- 
mishers on the other side. However, it is rare that 
anything decisive results from the action of skimiisherN 
on either side, since they generally neutralize each 
other; and this is a rea.'jon why, in this case alone, 
they should not be detailed in greater numbers than 
are actually necessary to repel those of the enemy. 
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Skirmisliere en grande hande. — ^Tlic chief businesi 
j of the first class of skirmishers is to see^ and to givi 

warning ; that of the second class, to initiate the com 
bat ; that of the third, to carry a position, that is, t( 
perfomi the real business of war. The distinction be 
tween them is thus distinctly marked. The employ 
ment of skirmishers en graiule hande occurs as far bad 
as the sixteenth century ; they were used by Coligny 
Montluc, and Henry IV. Disused during the seven 
teenth century, they were again revived by the wan 
of the Revolution ; and this is not surprising, as theii 
action is especially appropriate in the case of intrepic 
though imperfectly drilled troops. 

If a formidable position is to be captured, instead 
of approaching it by the front, at the risk of greal 
I : loss, skirmishei's will be thrown upon the flanks— 

I either a battalion, a regiment, or even a whole brigade 

} ,: — whilst a body of troops, drawn up in column be 

i ■' yond the reach of the artillery, menaces the fi'ont of 

I the position. These skirraishei's en grande hande. 

* climb the slopes, surmount obstacles, assail the posi 

j tion in flank or rear, and, having amved Avithin mus- 

ket range, rush with the bayonet upon tlie defenderSj 
who, held in check on the front, are obliged to retire. 
As examples of the employment of skirmishers en 
grande hande^ w^e may cite the battle of Jemmapes 
(November G, 1792), when they were used with suc- 
cess by Dumouriez ; and the battle of Ilanau (Octo- 
ber 30, 1813), in which there were at one time more 
than 5,000 French skirmishers engaged in the great 
forest, two leagues from the town. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 



HMTOEY OF CAVALItY. 



We shall tere be more brief than in the history 
of infantry ; and shall treat the subject under three 
heads only : antiquity, middle ages, and modem times. 

I. AnUqnltT* — iVs the military art had its origin 
in Asia, a country ahoimding in arid plains, where 
manteuvrea even of chariots ^^ore easy, mounted com- 
batants at first prevailed. War chariots appeared first, 
because the art of guiding horses in harness presents 
fewer difficulties than equitation ; cavalry proper U 
of later origin. 

Mounted upon the platfiirm of a car, the wai'rioi' 
overlouks the field of battle, has the free use of his 
ai-ms (the hoi-ses being managed by a driver), and can 
strike his adversary as he comes suddenly upon him. 
This method of combat was well suited to warriors 
who were of a select order — wamnrs itelite. The 
Egyptians and Persians made great use of chariots for 
thus conveying the combatants ; but there were also 
two other kinds of war chariots : those armed with 
scythes, winch mowed their bloody swath through 
the ranks of the enemy ; and those carrying warlike 
machines, which may be said to have composed the 
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portable artillerj- of those times. Tbe Greeks and Ro- 
mans made but little use of war chariots ; they opened 
tieir lines to lut those of the enemy pass. They also 
employed against these eliariots rows of stakes, placed 
along their front, and caltrops. 

Mounted horse existed in China more tliau twenty 
centuries before our era The elder Cyrus wa.-* the first 
who (560 B. C) introduced a cavalrj- corps into Pei-sia. 

The Greeks began to make use of cavalry in tlie 
eai'liest period of theli- history ; but until the battle 
of Leuctra (371 B. C), although they had made great 
advances in the art of war, this people were yet igno- 
rant of the advantages to be derived from numerous 
and well instructed cavalry, and theli- armies were com- 
posed almost entirely of foot soldiers. 

The Theban general Epamiuondas was the first 
who had a just appreciation of the importance of cav- 
alry iu chai'ging and in pursuing. He, with great 
perseverance, trained a body of 5,000 regular horse- 
men, and habituated them to fighting eii ma-i^e. His 
efforts were ero\vned ■n'ith success ; for, thanks to Hs 
cavalry, he was victorious at Leuctra, and Blautlnea, 
and undermined the old reputation of the Spartans. ■ 

These two victories opened the eyes of the othei" 
Grecian states, and they increased the numbei' of their 
mounted troops. From that time, impro\'ed cavalry sua- 
tained a more important part in the wars of Greece, 

Two nations of Greece distinguished themselves 
by the excellence of their cavaliers ; the Thcssaliana, 
whose numerous cavalry contributed to the success of 
Philip of Maeedon and Alexander the Great ; and the 
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Etolians, whose renowned squadrons rendered so much 
fuervice to the Romans in their struggle against Mace- 
donia, at the beginning of the second century B.C. The 
Thessaliau horsemen were in^-incilile when they fought 
in line, massed, but were worthless when once broken ; 
the contrary was the case with the Etolian cavaliers. 

According to the Greek theorists, the cavalry 
should be one si.vth of the infantiy ; and this propor- 
tion was adopted by Alexander at the time of his en- 
trance into Asia; for, of the 35,000 men which com- 
posed his expedition, 5,000 were horsemen ; but, more 
frequently, the proportion observed in the Greek ar- 
mieg was one eleventh. 

The first Roman cavalry was but mediocre, and 
ser\'ed either on foot or on horseback, according to 
circumstances. Subsef^tiently, when they fought alto- 
gether on horseback, they were interspersed with foot 
soldiers. Tliese ^'icious metliods of employing caval- 
ry were not attended by any bad consequences in the 
wars of Rome against the people of the Italian penin- 
sula, but they well-nigh proved disastrousin their efforts 
to repel the attacks of the Gauls and of Pj'rrhus. 

We may well be astonished at this mediocrity 
of the Roman cavalry ; for, in Rome, to lie a horse- 
man, or rather hti(ih(, required the possession of a 
certain income. In the social hierarchy, the order of 
knights came next after that of senators, and each 
knight wore a gold ring, as a distinctive badge. 

It was not until the wai-s with Carthage that the 
Romans began to understand how much could be done 
with good and numerous cavalry. They enticed into 
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their eerWce the foreign cavalry, which constituted the 
force of the Carthaginians ; and from that time the 
face of things was changed. Hannibal had maintained 
himself in Italy victoriously for thirteen years, by the 
aid of his excellent Numidian, Spanish, and Gallic 
cavalr}' ; but when these useful auxiliariea passed 
over to the Romans, fortune deserted his standard. 

Fi-om this time Rome maintained two kinds of cav- 
alry : one composed of Roman citizens or knights, the 
other furnished by their allies. The former, which 
was attached to the legions, was always mediocre ; tte 
latter became skilful, and distinguished itself under 
the designUtion of auxiliary cavalry. 

The proportion of cavalry which formed a part of 
the legion varied from a tenth to a twentieth ; but at 
each epoch the number of cavalry attached to each le- 
gion Avas almost always invariable and independent 
of circumstances and localities ; a practice to be con- 
demned, for the ca^'alry of an army should be more 
numerous in level than in mountainous countries, and 
it was not always possible for the Roman consuls to find 
at hand all the auxiliary cavalry which they needed. 

The cavalry of the Greeks and Romans was di- 
vided into heavy and light cavalry : both used the 
shield. The heavy cavaliy also wore either a helmet 
and cuirass, or complete armor ; in the latter case, the 
horse was protected by iron plates. The light cavalry 
wore the helmet, as well as a small cuirass of metal or 
leather. As to their offensive weapons, the heavy- 
armed cavaliers had the sword, the javelin, and the 
double-lance, with iron ou both ends ; this lance was 
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held at a pnint about one third of its length from one 
en<I, so that, if the longer part broke, the other part 
might still be used. The light cavaby used the sword, 
the javelin, the bow, and e%-en the sling. 

The ancients paid Httle attention to swiftness in 
the action of eavalrj', and this ex])lain3 why, in the 
formation of this arm, they multiplied the number of 
ranks. The Greeks extended their preference for the 
deep order to their mounted troops, to which, how- 
ever, it is even less appropriate than to infantry. 

Tlie Greek cavalry was drawn up in 4, .'», or 8 
ranks ; the Thessalians adopted this last depth. As 
to the foi-mation of this eavalrj', it was sometimes a 
square or a rectangle ; sometimes, also, a triangle, 
which was the favorite form with Pliili]> of Macedon 
and his son Alexander. The triangle, the point of 
which was directed toward the enemy, in order to 
break them with more certainty, 
is supposed to have originated in 
the imitation of the figure formed 
by a flock of liirds flying through c c c c o 

the ail'. The habitual fonn of occcooccc 

the Greek squadrons appears to ccococccooo 
have been the lozenge, which "oo^^eeccoccoo 
offera the advantage of fi-onting ccncceccecooo 
on all sides. This form is repre- ccoccoooooo 
sented in the annexed diagram, in coccooo 

which the chiefs are denoted by o c c c o 

the letter o. ''°'^ 

Tlie Romans divided the cav- 
alrj' of a legion into ten turnup-, or squadrons ; each 
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tut-ma was composed of 30 soldiers and 5 cliiefe ; the 
whole drawn up in three ranks, 

BOMAN TCnMA. , ' ' 

^^ as shown in the annexed figure 

occcccoccoco (the letter o denoting a chief). 

oeoeoccooc Sometimes the turma con- 

tained 32 men, and was formed 
in a similar manner, in four 
ranks. In combat the turmsB were placed on the front 
or the flanks of the legion. The auxiliary cavalry 
adopted in its formations either the squai'e, the loz* 
enge, or the triangle ; but in every case its depth 
was less than among the Greeks. 

The best among all the cavalry which figures in 
the Roman armies is unquestionably that of tlie Nu- 
midians and the Gauls. The latter rendered important 
services to Cassar, and maintained its preeminence dur- 
ing the period of the Roman emperoj*3, to such an ex- 
tent that at the commencement of our era all the 
terms oi rnanege most in use were Gallia 

In the latter days of the empire, cavalry increased 
beyond measure in the Roman armies. 

The barljarian nations who overwhelmed the Ro- 
man empire had but little cavaliy ; adhering to thar 
practice of fighting on foot, they displayed great skill 
in that kind of combat. But the establishment of the 
feudal system, which happened soon after, produced a 
marked preponderance among them of cavalry, which 
is said to have composed one half of the armies in the 
reign of Charlemagne. 

The ancients were not acquainted with the saddle ; 
they used, instead of it, skins or housings, placed so 
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as to afford tLe rider a firm seat without hurting the 
horse. The saddle wivi invented under the reign of 
CoQstantine; and this led, naturally, to the use of 
stirrups, which could be more firmly sustained by the 
saddle than by housings. The invention of stin-upa is 
attributed to the Franks * and their use caused the her- 
nias and the numerous diseases of the legs, with which 
horsemen were afflicted, to disappear. Besides lessen- 
ing fatigue, the use of stinups enabled the horseman to 
remain a longer time in the saddle, and also, by giving 
him a point of support, permitted him to give more 
certain blows to the enemy. The absence of stirrups 
is, indeed, a distinctive feature of the ancient cavaby ; 
without them, the heavy feudal cavaliers had perhaps 
never existed. 

3. middle Ages. — During the middle agea, the 
history of cavalry is interwoven with that of the feu- 
dal system and clnvalry. We are not here required 
to treat of chivalry under its political aspect ; but 
will merely remark that this institution, during a pe- 
riod of trouble and general anarchy, powerfully con- 
tributed to the suppression of violence and the purifi- 
cation of morals ; and that the knighta-eirant them- 
selves, notwithstanding the absurdities of some of 
their number, so well satirized by Cervantes, were 
useful to society, for their generous protection of the 
weak, wherever they went, was really the only police 

• Before thb Invention tlio cavalier mounted IjL'' liorse hy tlie aid of 
one of tlio milestones disposed along the Roman rootla, or oUo by meanH 
of a projectiou, provided fur tlio parpose, near the but of lus lance. 
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which could be exercised in the iiiral districts and on 
the high roads. 

It was not in the nature of the feudal system to 
employ methods of w^arfare based upon observation 
and reflection : the distribution of power, as then con- 
stituted, is alone suflScient to explain this remark. 
Besides, tactics and chivahy could not exist simul- 
taneously; the fundamental principle of the former 
being ensemble^ the employment of masses ; that of 
the latter, individual courage, the isolated feat of 
arms — prowess. 

The nobles w^ho held fiefs owed their military ser- 
vice to the king, for a period of sLxty days, at their 
own expense ; beyond that period, it was at the royal 
charge. At the call of the monarch, they repaired 
to the anny, accompanied by mounted combatants 
taken from the nobility of their fiefs, and bearing the 
name of cavaliers, or knights. Each knight had a reti- 
nue armed w4th the long bow or the crossbow, con- 
stituting the light cavalry, whilst he himself, wholly 
cased in iron mail, i)ursuant to the privilege of his 
rank, fought in line, face to face with the enemy. 

To asj)ire to the dignity of knighthood, it was ne- 
cessary to be a gentleman, to have given proofs of 
courage, and to have reached the age of majority. 
The induction of a knight into his oifice was accom- 
panied with pomp and ceremony; but, most singu- 
larly, this induction took place on the eve of battle, a 
practice plainly unjust, and destructive of enmlation. 
This custom was infringed by Francis I. when he 
caused liimself to be knighted by Bayard the evening 
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after the battle of Marignan (1515); Montlue was 
also kniglited by tlie Duke of Eugbien after tbe battle 
of Cerisolea (1544). Any knight could confer the or- 
der of knighthood upon a compatriot.* 

The knights wave divided into bannerets, those 
sufficiently powerful to raise a banner, and lachdors, 
or lower knights, gentlemen less powerful than the 
preceding, ■who eairied only an ensign, called a peu- 
non, attached to theii- lance. The force of an army 
was estimated by tlie number of its banners and its 
pennons ; the infantry not being thought worth count- 
ing. To rise to the dignity of a banneret, the knight 
had to be able to embrace under his command 5 or ti 
lances, in all 30 or 36 liorses. 

A laric^ was the term applied to a email band 
formed by a niau-at-arms and his attendants, the latter 
consisting of a coutillier (so named from the long, 
broad dirk in his belt), one page or vai'let, and three 
archers. The coutillier frequently marched on foot 
and conducted the baggage horse ; the page, or varlet, 
brought the war-hoi'se to the knight Tphen he was 
going to battle, carried, his lance and shield, and 
guarded his prisoners; the archers were young gen- 
tlemen entering upon the military career, and aspir- 
ing to become men-at-arms. 

The man-at-arms was covered with iron, when his 
fortune allowed it, and wore, as much as possible. 



* A oaae is cited in trbioh on Snglisb chief, tbe Count of Suffolk, at 
the combat of Jttrgeau (142^, knighted the French gentleman, Guillanme 
lienand, before Hnrrondering to liim. Bat, in ray opinion, wo ahould not 
draw any general conolnuon from this instooco. 
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only armor from Milan. The details of tbia armor 
are as follows : Over a vestment of leather, called a 
gambeson, lie buckled on a shirt of mail called a Aow- 
heri; and over this a cuirass. In addition to the cui- 




rass, the complete armor embraced the {/ovget, which de- 
fended the neck ; hra-v-mri-i, which protected the arms ; 
epaulieres, covering the shoulders; tasses, protecting 
the lower part of the body ; cuisJtes, for the thighs ; and 
greaves, for the legs. Over the whole was sometimes 
thrown the sagum (saye), a kind of embroidered 
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doubk't, made of ^vooUen cloth {^t^rge or say). A 
hdmd and a shield, either round, oval, or demi-oval, 
completed the defensive armor. As ofteusive arms the 
kniglit carried the sword, tlie mace, the battle axe, 
and the lance, the latter being about 15 feet in length. 
The lance with which the gendaime unhorsed his 
enemy was regarded as a noble arm, and was for- 
Ijidden to viUains, or serfs. Upon a march, the 
knight did not weai- hia armor, which would unne- 
cessarily fatigue him in advance ; but it was carried 
after him upon a horse or in a wagon. For a like 
reason, he then rode upon a email horse, called a 
eourtimd; but on the day of action he armed himself 
cap-a-pie and mounted his war-hoi'se, an animal of 
lofty stature and great strength. 

The French cavalry charged in a single line — a 
formation which resulted in part Irom the tendency 
of the feudal lords to consider themselves as equals, 
possessing equal rights. This claim of equality was 
satisfied by the formation in a single rank, which gave 
each knight a fi'ee field for attacking the enemy and 
disi)layiug his own prowess. The pages, or vai'lets, 
ready to support their chiefs, formed a second ranli 
behind that of the gensdarmes ; but the latter attacked 
alone, which necessarily occasioned successive charges 
of a small numlnir of liorses. 

The cavaby ignored the la^vs of tactics, and sub- 
mitted but little to discipline ; stUl, such w'as the de- 
fective organization of the infantry, that the former 
bore all the burden of war, and not only fought bat- 
tles, but also laid sieges. 
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Toward the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and the beginning of the fifteenth, thfe expert English 
archers and the excellent Swiss pikemen, all foot sol- 
diers, frequently forced the chivalry to convert itself 
into infantiy ; and this lasted so long as armies did 
not contain a body of infantry, properly so called, 
sufficiently compact to sustain a chai-ge. This was 
illustrated at the battles of Poictiers, Coclierel, Mon- 
teil, Agincourt, and Fonnigny. When the knights 
dismounted, they often shortened their lances to five 
feet, to render them easier to manage, and of stouter 
resistance ; they took ofi" their sijui-s, to use them as 
caltrops, planting them in the ground, rowels up. 
Moreover, the men-at-arms, with their heavy mail, 
made but clumsy foot soldiers; they could maroli 
f^ainst their adversaries only by resting several times 
on the way. They were obliged to fix in advance the 
number of poses, or rests^ of which an attack should 
consist. It would have been impossible for them to 
perform a long march ; and when dismounted, they 
were compelled to divest themselves of their armor. 

After the crusades, chivalry fell into decline, the 
jmneipal causes of which were the destruction of the 
feudal system, the establishment of the communal 
militia, tlie invention of fire-arms, and the ignorance 
and vices of the knights. This decline endeil in com- 
plete extinction about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tmy, when the modem epoch begins. 



3. niodera Times. — Dissatisfied ^vitli an intract- 
able nobility frequently absenting itself from the 
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ranks, the kiags soon began to supplant the feudal 
armies by pennanent tivjops more obedient to their 
wishes. In the middle of the fifteenth century more 
correct ideas of organization, and the emplojonent of 
armies, effected a revolution in war, which again be- 
came an art. 

In France, Charles VU. was the first to institute 
permanent troops of infautr)- and eavalr)'. He buo 
ceeded better with the latter than the tbrmer, for the 
corps of cavaliers which he created lasted as long as 
the old monarchy. 

In 1445 he oi^anized fifteen companies of cavalry, 
called compagnies iTordonnanm^ each containing 100 
lancea. Counting sis men in a lance, this gives 600 
combatants per company, and 9,000 for the whole 
lK)dy estalished, not including the supernumeraries or 
candidates who followed voluntarily, in the hope of 
one day becoming full gensdarmes. 

Besides the captain, there were in each company a 
lieutenant, an ensign, and a guidon, all chosen from 
the gentlemen most reputed for valor. There was also 
a quartermaster. 

Every gendarme had four horses : one for his ser- 
vant, one for his baggage, a war-horse, and a coicr- 
taud. Each archer had two horses. The gensdarmes 
were paid after a review, or muster, held by a spe- 
cial commissioner; and the means for that purpose 
were raised by a tax called the gctidanne tax, levied 
upon the people of the towns and the rural districta 

After the institution of these companies, the feu- 
dal lords no longer brought their vassals into service. 
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Except in the rare cases wlien the king summoned 
the arriere-ban* the uae of banners and pennons 
ceased, gentlemen of high rank preferring the iwsition 
of captain of an independent company (which con- 
ferred a real command) to that of eavaliera. 

The companies thus created by Charles VII. were 
imitated by the neighboring nations ; but, with the 
exception of those of the duchy of Burgundy, the for- 
eign companies never reached the excellence of ours. 

Upon the accession of Francis I., the French gen- 
dannery still formed in a single rank ; a formation 
too thin, especially for resisting German squadrons, 
which were sometimes drawn up in squares, but al- 
ways in deep order. Tlie depth of these squadrons 
was usually seventeen ranks. Charles V. reduced it 
to ten, and finally to eight ranks. 

This deep formation of the German squadrons re- 
sulted from their being composed entirely of the com- 
mon people, to whom the reasons which led the 
French gendarraery to form in a single rank, and 
which we have above explained, were no longer ap- 
plicable. 

Fire-arms began to be introduced in the cavalry. 
In Germany, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- ' 
tury, they reckoned one arquebusier for every four 
lances. They also began to employ special corps of 
light cavalry for skirmishing, who, when necessary, 
dismounted. They were called chevan-legers when 
they carried the lance, and stradiota when they ' 

* Body of arriVw-vQSsals, or inferior feodatoriea of the sovereign. — 
TranilatoT. 
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served m scouts. There existed also cranequiniers^ 
or mounted croasbowuien, who used a hook called a 
cntiie/iuin to draw the cord of their crossbow ; malan- 
dfins, mounted soldiers of fortune, armed with a bo^v ; 
(trgouhts, horeemen caiTyiug the escopette (wall-piece 
with wheel-lock and rifled ban-el) ; carahvix, when the 
escopette was changed to the carbine ; aud, fiually, re- 
I'tre^, oY pi-itdlierJi, when ai-med ^\-itli the pistol. 

The ongiu of dragoons dates also from this epoch, 
since history informs us that, in 1543, in the environs 
of Laudrecy, Peter Strozzi placed 500 arquebusiers on 
horseback, in order that they might not he fatigued. 
This fact explains how dragoons were at firat but 
mounted infantry ; and this chai-acter they pi-eserved 
for a long period, sometimes serving as horsemen, and 
sometimes as foot soldiers. 

The deep fomiation of the Gennau squadrons was 
attended with little inconvenience in the sixteenth 
century, on account of the feebleness of artillery ; and 
these masses of cavalry did, in fact, contribute to the 
success of several battlea Defeated by these squad- 
rons on the days of Pavia (1525) and Saint-Quentin 
(1577), the French gendarmery were compelled to 
abandon its single-line formation, although the deep 
order wounded to the quick the self-love and bus- 
ceptibility of the cavalier. From that time a remai'k- 
able change is obscrvalde in the organization of the 
cavalry. All the Eui-opean states, France included,* 



* In France this adoption took place as early as 1S5S; but this 
power retnmod occasionally to tbe singlB-lice fomjatioc, especially at the 
battle of Saint-Denis, iu 1607. 
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adopted tlie German formation of eight ranks deep ; 
the cavaliy immediately lost a part of the mobility it 
had possessed in the times of chivalry, when the knights 
charged at the fastest gait, and now manoeu\Ted at a 
walk or trot, and made more use of fire-arms than 
of other weapons * 

The first deeji squadrons were very strong in num- 
ber. They rose to 1,500 and even 2,000 men-at-arms, 
all equal, all cavaliers ^\dthout a retinue. Keflection 
soon showed how little effect was produced by these 
heavy, almost immovable masses. This, together with 
the ravages produced in these elevated living rectan- 
gles by the projectiles of improved aiiillery, led to 
the reduction of the depth to six ranks. Henry IV. 
further reduced it to five ranks, and formed no squad- 
rons of more than 600 horses. 

Louis XIII., in 1G35, organized the companies of 
light cavahy into regiments, each commanded by a 
colonel. Tlie coynjyagnie^' (Vorclonnance continued to 
fonn the body of the gendaimeiy. 

Gustavus Adolphus made several imi)rovement8 
in the cavalry, dividing it into small squadrons, form- 
ing it in four or three ranks, ordering it to fire only 
when very near, and to charge with the sabre. This 
new system of tactics stnick the Imperials with 
astonishment, who with difficulty accustomed them- 
selves to it ; and yet the Swedish cavaliers still 
charged only at a trot. The king of Sweden, to resist 
the heavy cavalry of the Austi'ians, placed companies 

* Nevertheless, according to La Noue, if the reitres charged at a trot, 
the French cavalry of that period sometimes "galloped." 
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of musketeers between his squadrons of horse ; but 
this mixture of the two anna has since been aban- 
doned as incompatible with the diversity in the natuit; 
and tactics of these two arms. 

The cavalry retained for a long time its depth of 
three ranks, whicli it still pos- 
sessed at the close of the reign 
of Louis XIV., and during a 
part of the reign of Louis XV. 
The annexed cut shows the or- 
der of battle of a company of 
French cavalry about 1750. 

In the time of Louis XV., 
the armament of the cavalry 
was very different from that of 
the fourteenth century. Doxvn to Henry IV., the 
gensdarmes were still armed capa-pie, and their 
horses were barbed ; whilst the light-horsemen wore 
either simple cuirasses or coats of mail. From the 
reign of this monarch, the armor was gradually 
simplified, and the defensive pieces with which the 
cavaliers were covered, one by one, shared the fate of 
the deep squadi'ons. Under Louis XIII. the lance 
was no longer used ; under Louis XIV. only the cui- 
rass and the helmet were retained ; under Louis XV. 
the buff-leather vest took the place of the cuirass, and 
the sabre-proof cap supplanted the helmet ; helmet 
and cuirass reappeared only during the Consulate, 
and were worn very nearly as at the present day. 

Marshal Saxe paid great attention to the improve- 
ment of eavahy, insisting especially that they should 
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not cliarge as foragers, as was in his time the practice 
of the Frenth eavahy ; but he had uot sufficient 
authority to produce any important amelioration, and 
the refonn came finally fi-om Prussia. 

Before Frederic II,, the Pi-ussian cavalry was neg- 
lected, escept for parade. They charged only at a trot^ 
filing with the pistol or musketoon. Tliis monarch, 
himself a good horseman, proscribed this routine 
method of fighting, and gave oi'ders that, without 
paying any attention to the firing of the Austrian 
squadi-ons, his cavalry should rush forward at a gallop 
and fearlessly attack them, sword in hand. The su- 
perioiity which this mode of action gave him on most 
occasions, confirmed what his genius had foreseen, and 
which othei-s stubbornly refused to appreciate ; namely, 
that the real qualities of cavalry lie in. Hie charge, and 
/tot in firing. 

Frederic always retained in his army some squad- 
rons formed in three ranks ; nevertheless, by the ad- 
vice of Seydlitz, he adopted the formation in two 
ranks for the greater part of his regimenta Seydlit* 
deserves to be considered as the first general of caval- 
ry of modern times ; he brought equitation again into 
I'epute, and perfected fencing upon horseback ; then, 
starting fi-om this basis, he imparted to evolutions the 
regularity, ensemble, rapidity, and certainty whidi 
permitted them to be executed in the face of the ene- 
my with the same precision as on the drill-ground j 
moreover, in spite of the opinion of Frederic the 
Great, he placed the guide upon the flanks instead of 
the centre, an arrangement ever since preserved. 
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The adoption of the formation in two ranks goes 
back to the yeai- 17(56, and took place simiUtaneously, 
after several attempts, in France, Hanover, and Prus- 
sia. It was brought about by the fact that, with 
the rapid gait recently adopted, the second rank 
could not keep a sufficient distance, unless the third 
rank remained in the rear, or e^'en halted ; in which 
case it Ijecame useless. The result of trials was that 
in two ranks the movements of cavalry were both 
more rapid and more precise. 

Tile foiination in two ranks did not become 
general in Europe until 1790. The Austrian^* and 
the Russians were the last to adopt it. Since that 
time, cavalry haa advanced in the science of manoeu- 
vres and the tactics of battle, and its progress has 
rendered it formidable. Tlie campaigns of the Revo- 
lution and of the Empii-e have definitively established 
it3 foiTuatiou in two ranks. 

There is, besides, an essential difference between 
the cavalry of the nineteenth centui-y and that which 
existed at the close of the eighteenth century ; the 
vmiform of the horsemen at the present day is loose, 
and the burden earned by the horse is equally dis- 
tributed before and beliind. 

Let us now proceed to consider the details of the 
present formation and tactics of cavalry. 



* It even appears tbat the official oiloption in Austria oiil; took place 
aoa, npon the recommeiiOalion of tlie Archduto Charles. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

CAVALRY FORMATION AND TACTICS. 

1. Use of Cavalry. — In mounting on horseback, 
the soldier sacrifices several advantages to gain speed : 
thus he can no longer make an efficacious use of 
his fire-arms, and all are an obstacle to him. It 
is in rapidity, then, that his strength chiefly consists : 
we do not say wholly consists, for boldness is a qual- 
ity equally indispensable to liim. 

The ordinary use of cavalry is to complete a suc- 
cess prepared or obtained by infantry, assisted by ar- 
tillery ; it is, consequently, an accessory arm. To ac- 
complish this end, it must rout the already broken 
masses of the enemy, and then imrsiie them. To pro- 
duce a rout, cavalry must take the initiative, and at- 
tack at the propitious moment * Indeed, the offi^nsive 
is its only practicable mode of combat; for, if it 
awaits the enemy, it will be infallibly overthrown 
by the velocity of its adversary, if cavalry ,f and by 

* At Marengo, tbo prodigious effects of the vigorous and timely charge 
of General Kellermann with his 400 horso would have been lost if he had 
charged hut ilirce minutes later. 

t At Guada-Hortuna (Spain), July 25, 1823, 1,200 Spanish horse^ 
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the amount of its fire, if infantry. For this reason 
Fi'ederic* and Napoleon wished their cavalry to at- 
tack continually ; but in attacking, the great matter 
is to seize the opportune moment, whence the designa- 
tion applied to cavalry of at^me du movient. 

From the twofold use of cavalry, routing and pur- 
suing, results the division of this arm into at least two 
kinds : the one, adapted for the charge, composed of 
men and horses of great stature, provided ivitli defen- 
sive armor — this is the heavrj cavalry ; the other, for 
the pxu'suit, composed of smaller men and horses, 
wearing no ai-mor — this is the ligld cai'dlry. Between 
these extremes there is an intermediate species — 
mixed cavalry — employing men and horses of a medium 
height which takes the jjlace, in case of need, either 
of the heavy or of the light cavalry ; and when it ac- 
companies these in war, ser\'es to save the former from 
unnecessary fatigue, and supports the latter by giving 
it greater solidity. 

The heavy cavalry embraces the carahiniers and 
the crdra^siers. Its business is to aj^ear -upon the 
<lay of battle and nwhe decisive charges, as was done 
at the battle of Austerlitz by a corps of 4,000 French 
cuirassiers. It may, in case of need, be emi)loyed to 
sustain light cavalry ; but this must be done in mode- 
ration. Heavy cavalry should be saved from unne- 

liaving flwfiiteil a clinrgc, were overtlirown by 450 French horso, com- 
TnandoJ by General BoDnemuins. 

• Tills monarcb said, at tlio beginning of tlio Seven Tears' War : " Cost 
lo Jiablo que mos offielera n'agisBcot qno difensivemcnt, mois j'j- mcttrai 
bon ordro, il quo! 11 a bien riiusai," (Warnery, Commcntaira iur Turpirt 
et Munleeueulli.) 
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cessary fatigue, even on a marcli ; but on the field of 
battle, it will be charged with the most perilous 
duties. 

The dragoons, theoretically speaking, now comjiose ! 
all the mixed ca\'a]iy ; for they only \\'eftr a sii 
gle piece of defensive armor, the helmet. For 
long time the dragoons were intended to fight both 
on foot and on horseback. A consequence of this j 
ambigiuty of character was a total loss of confidence I 
in themselves, which made tbem indifferent troops.* f 
At the present day they ai'e exclusively horsemen. 
Being better mounted than the light cavalrj', they 
support the chassem-s and hussars against the numer- 
ous cavaliy of the enemy, fight the dragoons with i 
equal arms, and can even measure themselves, with 
some chance of success, against cuirassiers, whom they 
surpass in lightness. Since dragoons have become 1 
altogether horsemen, all the cavalry seems to hare 
abandoned forever the idea of dismounting and fight- 
ing on foot. This rule should not, however, be exclu- 
sively followed ; for there are circumstances in which j 
a real advantage may be gained by some platoons of ] 
cavalry temporarily dismounting ; as, for example, in j 
the attack or defence of a bridge, a wood, or a de- j 
file. " I have seen one occasion," says Wamery, j 
" where a regiment of hussars were suiprised and beaten I 
in their camp, because they had been refused 30 foot 1 



* When engaged as foot Boldiers, it was difficult for them to rq 
llicir horses in cose of defeat ; oa is Ulostrated in tlio cose of fht 1C| 
sqaadrona of French dragoons sent lo retjiko the village of Fronqn^dMl 
at the coDimeDCcment of the battle of lioniillies (May 23, 1706). 
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soldiers to defend a defile." In a reconnoissance 
among the mountains around Ilostaliich, in 1808, 
Gonvion Saint-Cyr, having fallen into an ambuscade 
of guerillas, wuukl Lave been destroyed, had not his 
dragoons dismoimted, and rapidly scaling the heights, 
in spite of theii- heavy boots, put the Spaniai-ds to 
flight. 

The light cavalry embraces the clia-^si-ur-s, the hiifi- 
^ars, and the lancers. The chasseurs and the huasars 
have, however, the same kind of horses, the same 
weapons, the same methods of combat; they are, 
therefore, but varieties of the same arm. They are 
employed to give security to the army, by forming 
advance-guards, flanking marches, protecting evolu- 
tions, masking reconnolssances, and covering retreats. 
These various duties, at all times necessary, are those 
for which then- light and agile horses especially fit 
them. The lancers, besides rendering similar services, 
ai'e especially useful against confused masses, and in 
pursuits. At tlie present day there is no longer any 
irregular cavalry either in France or in other nations. 
Austria has consolidated her Hungarians and Croats, 
who now fight in regular foiinations and In line : even 
Russia ha'^ begun to systematize the Cossacks.* 



* We may hero quote a aingnlor remark of Connt Ucracllua de Polig- 
nao, who had been a colonel in the Bussian Bervice. This officer Ijaa 
said; "Tho Cossacks have groat military knowledge, rido excellent 
horses, and nnderstand the art of dofending tlieraselveB ; but they have 
not that elan, that ardor of attack, which h almost always ci'owned with 
sncccBS. Tho Cossacks cltargo boldly only npon fugitives, or when they 
are sure of being at least ten to one." (Sea tho preface to his translation 
of General DnvidolTs Euaj/ on Partisan Warfare, 1841.) 
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2. Armament. — The use to wliicli cavalry is ap- 
plied necessitates special kinds of dvess and arma- 
ment. The jacket, wide trowserp, and tlie long ealjre 
are proper for all kinds of cavalry. The helmet is in* 
dispensable to the heavy cavali-y and dragoons ; and 
the cuirass (of the model of 1S2G, which is proof 
against musket balls at the distance of 40 yai'ds) ia 
also necessary to the heavy cavab'y. The lance is an 
excellent arm, and both, the light and the mixed cav- 
alry of several foreign nations are now wholly armed 
with it ; its use is indeed spreading, and may occasion 
modifications in the armament of infantry. Fire-arms 
are useful to cavalry only when serving on detach- 
ments and as skirmishers. 

3. numerical Data. — The niunorical relation of 
the cavalry to the infantry has been very variable. 
It depends upon the character of a people, and the 
facilities for the supply of horses which the country 
affords. As a general rule, however, we may say that 
when the army is to operate in a level country, the 
number of its cavalry should be one fifth that of its 
infantry; but only one tenth ivhen in mountainous 
regions. The weight carried by cavalry horses in 
Fi-ance is as follows : 

ChauKUra 
Cnirnsslcrs. and Uuiun. 

norsemoD, obont, 1?G pounds, 143 pounds. 

noreemnn'fl arms, 33 " 18 " 

Horseman's oquijiment, 24 " 24 " 

Horse Cijuiptneut G 1 " 40 " 

Spare shoes, 4 " 4 " 

Utensils, 2 days' proviaiona, 2 rations oata, 22 " 23 " 

Total, 809 " 251 " 
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The horse of a carabinier carries about 3yV lbs. 
moi-e than that of a cuirassier, aud the horse of a dra- 
goon 22 lbs. more thau that of a chaeseur or a Iiussar. 
All these numbers will be increased some 6 or 8 lbs. 
in wet weather, on account of the inci-ease in weight 
of the horseman's cloak ; and the same increase is to 
be allowed when the cavalry is obliged to carry hay 
or straw in addition to the oats included in the pre- 
ceding table. 

A horse travels, in a minute : 

Ataw&lk, about ,. 110 to 120 yards 

Atatrot, " 220 " 240 " 

AtagaJlop, •' 330 " 380 " 

If we take the first of these numbers for each gait, 
we see that the trot is about twice, and the gallop 
about three times as fast as a walk. 

When the horses are in a body, they have less 
ft'cedom of movement, and accidents of the ground 
impede them more ; consequently, a column of cavalrj- 
will not march ass rapidly as a single horse. With 
the ^veigllt above given, a column can make as much 
as 3J miles per hour at a walk, and 7i miles per hour 
at a loug trot. 

4. Tactical Unit. — ^The tactical unit of cavahy 
is the squadron, which, being composed of a much 
smaller force than the battalion, seldom fights sepa- 
rately, as the latter does. The French squadron is 
usually composed of 4 platoons, forming together 48 
files. The following is its figure in order of battle : 
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SQUADEOX OF CiVALBY IN OBDER OF BATTLa 
5J L, Wfl 1.. C. C. UIP. L. IsH 
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The shaded spaces represent the non-commissioned, 
officers. We eee by this figure that the captain com- 
manding the squadron is in the centre, the crupper of 
his horse one yard in front of the heads of the horses 
of the first rank. The second captain is three yards 
in the rear of the centre of the squadron ; he is 
charged with the alignment of the second rank, and 
of the flle-closers. The 1st lieutenant commands the 
Ist platoon; the 2d lieutenant the 4th platoon; the 
1st sub-lieutenant, the 2d platoon ; the 2d sub-lieu- 
tenant, the 3d platoon. Each of these officers is placed 
in front of the, centre of his platoon, the crupper of his 
horse at a distance of one yard in front of the heads 
of the horses of the fii-st rank. 

Each hoi-se occupies 1 metre (39 inches) in breadth, 
and 3 metres (near!}'' 10 feet) in depth. The front of 
the squadron, therefore, occupies a space of 52 yards, 
and that of a platoon 1 3 yards, The two ranks are 
at a distance of one yard, measured from the heads 
of the horses of the second rauk to the cruppers of the 
horses of the first. 

The oldest troops in each platoon are placed in the 
front rank, and from right to left in each rank. 
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The minimum eftective force of a squadron is 48 
files ; the maximum is (Jl files — a number which ad- 
mits of easy subdivision. Within the limits of 48 and 
64 files, the stiuadron combines all the conditions re- 
quisite for manceuvring and fighting with order and 
facility. Whatever may be its efi'ectivc force, the 
squadron is ahvaya divided into four platoons. Wlien 
several squadrons are drawn up in line, the intervals 
between them are (;ach equal to one fourth of the 
front of one of them. 

The squadi-on is now formed in two ranks. Only 
the front rank can strike the enemy ; nevertheless the 
rear rank has its use, and should be preserved : 1st, 
because it supports the front rank, and increases Its 
moral force ; 2d, Itecause it nils the voids occasioned in 
the front rank ; 3d, because it fights as well as the 
front rank in case of a ?nelee — a rare case, in which it 
is well to have as large a number of horsemen as 
possible gathered upon the same point ; 4th, and 
finally, Tiecause it compels the front rank to march 
more correctly. It is only in exceptional cases, there- 
fore, that cavalry may be dra\vu up in a single line, 
and then there shoidd be some full files on the flanks 
of the squadrons ; it may be done as a ruse, to deceive 
the enemy as to its real force ; but eveu then, to do it 
safely, there should be no danger to be apprehended 
from the attack of vigorous cavalry. The formation 
in three ranks has been abandoned, because it did not 
allow the middle rank sufficient freedom and quick- 
ness of movement, and disorder was not so easily 
remedied. 
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s. naiMEiirrei. — As the lengtli occupied by the 
horse is three times his breadth, the horseman cannot 
make apivot-tum in his place in the rank, as the foot 
soWier can, for he is wedged in t]ie rank ; and we 
shall presently see why it should be so. In order to 
bring a troop of cavalry promptly by the flank, and 
with a depth of column efjual to the front in line, 
it was necessary to devise the movement called 
the movement hy fours, which is executed either to 
the right or the left, and gives a front of 8 horsemen. 
In this movement, the object of wJiich is to gain 
ground to the right (or left), at the command " To iJie 
right (or lefi) by fows" each group of 4 men, in each 
rank, wheels by itself upon a fixed pivot. The move- 
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ment being completed, the four horses of the rear rank 
in each group of four flies are found at the right of 
those of the front rank. 

Cavalry also breaks by fours in making an ad- 
vance diagonally. These oblique marches, and the 
movements by fours, were much in vogue in the last 
century, and Marshal Saxe set a high value upon 
them ; but they are no longer employed, except in the 
elementary instruction of the platoon and the squad- 
ron ; in actual mana?uvres, movements by platoons 
take their place. The platoons are, then, frequently 
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required to wheel ; the consequence of which is, that 
the hoi-ses on the flanks, always going at a quicker 
gait, are more fatigued than in the ino%'ements hy 
fours ; but^ on the other hand, in the movements by 
fours there are, in a stjuadi-on of 48 files, 24 pivots 
and 24 flanks, which veiy much increases the liability 
to disoi-der, and also requires better trained hoi-semen. 

Cavaby, not making use of their flre-ai'ms, cannot 
have any lateral action, like that of infantry. In ordei' 
to defend themselves, they must be able to post them- 
selves facing the enemy, and at a sufficient distance to 
give full scope to the horse in chai'ging ; and this is 
the reason why changing the front is for them a fre- 
quent and indispensable evolution. These clianges 
of front are, like the other mauoeu\Tes of cavalry, 
effected by means of the movement by platoons ; but 
as the obstacles of the gi^ound or an unforeseen attack 
may often pai-alyze the manoiuvre, it is prudent to 
cover the flanks of cavalry. 

The ordinary gait in manceu\Tes is the trot ; but 
the horsemen should also be able to execute them all 
at a gallop. 



6. mode of Action. — The horseman incurs less 
danger in war than the foot soldier. He therefore 
gams but little training in the field except in the way 
of confidence in himself; consequently, he must be 
very cai-efuUy instructed in time of peace. This in- 
struction is always indispensalilo, and is to be con- 
tinued whenever practicable ; for the great object of 
cavalry is to act mth ensemlh and precision. Besides, 
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the horses are to be trained to the sound of war ; for, 
notwithstanding the assertion of poets of all ages, they 
are easily frightened and not fond of combats.* 

The mode of action of cavaJry fighting in a body 
consists in actual collision, the effect of which is jjre- 
pared by a charge. The combination of horse and 
rider does not form a perfectly dense body ; but we 
may nevertheless consider the intensity of the col- 
lision of a line of cavalry as proportional to its maas 
and its velocity. Hence, to increase its force, the ve- 
locity must be accelerated as much as possible, and 
its mass inci'eased by fonniug the troop into a united 
and compact whole, by the adhesion and alignment 
of the horsemen. 

The whole secret of the instruction of cavaliy will 
therefore be to teach them to gaUop in close order and 
well aligjied, even under the fire of the enemy. 

». Charge. — The decisive action of cavaliy, the 
charge, is employed either at the commencement or at 
the end of a battle, and as much as possible on the 
flanks of the infantry, chiefly when the latter lias be- 
come engaged. At the favorable moment, aud at 300 
yards fi'om the opposing line, the commandant orders 
sabres to be drawn, and puts his troop in motion at a 
trot, to bring the horses by degrees to their ivork, and 
to enable the horsemen to adjust their alignment ; at 
150 yards, he orders the ordinary gallop, and at 60 
yards the full charging gallop. The horsemen should 

• This is the observation of Motfin de la Balmo. Soo his Taetiquo 
pour la cavalerie, p. 180 to 184. 
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remiun united and masters of their movements, not- 
withstanding their rapid motion. Thus the progres- 
sive acceleration of gait is an important fcatui'e in the 
charge, and necessary to be observed, if we would not 
quickly rain the cavalry ; nevertheless, in case of sur- 
prise, when an enemy unexpectedly debouches from 
an ambuscade, the charge may be begun at a gallop, 
in order to regain a part of the advantage lost by the 
omission of the first movement. 

In order to mate the soldier chai^ vigorously, he 
must be convinced that his officers mean to persevere in 
the charge to the last, and that, if it fails at first, they 
mil lead him again and again to the combat, until it 
succeeds ; otherwise there will be indecision and weak- 
ness of action. In this respect, the French cavalry is 
preumiuent ; for, according to reliable testimony, " it 
is the best in the world for combat, and always 
charges a fond."' * To this. Marshal Marmont, in his 
Memoires,Ji adds : " Les Allemands nous sont supe- 
rieurs pour I'ordre ct I'esprit de conser\-ation ; mais 
pour I'emplol ils sont loin de nous : la cavalerie fran- 
(^aise, k 6galit6 de force, a toujours battu la cavalerie 
etrangcre." 

During the charge, the horseman should not fire, 
for firing makes the horses restive, and produces but 
little effect upon the adversary. As for his arms de 
main, the lance may serve for the moment of ren- 
contre, and the sabre will be useful after the collision, 
during the very short period of the melee. The van- 

* Marmont, Eiprit de$ ijisUtationt militaiTo, p. 48, 
t Tomo i., p. S2I. 
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quislied party, however, quickly betake themselves to 
flight, and there are usually very few men killed or 
wounded in a charge. 

Velocity of movement and close adhesion of the 
horsemen stln-up to stiniip, ai-e the two essential ele- 
ments of a good charge, to which the officers should 
especially direct their attention — the more, since the 
men, to avoid being pressed in the rank, are apt to 
spread themselves. After all the watchfulness of the 
officers, and theii' own example, a charge not unfi^- 
quently fails from a very slight cause, as a panic may 
be produced in a body of troops going at full speed, 
by the most trifling cii-cumstance : for example, the 
noise of a ball striking the cuirass of a horseman and 
throwing him off, may suffice to produce a failure in a 
charge. On this account, cavalry should be drawn 
up in two lines, at from 300 to 400 yards apart. 
As far as possible, the flanks of the second line should 
extend beyond those of the first. With this aiTange- 
meut, if the first line fails in its charge, it will rally 
behind the second, and the latter will charge in turn ; 
observing, however, that, to avoid all disorder occa- 
sioned by the scattering and retreat of the firet line, 
the second line is to be fonued in columns by plar : 
toons, so as to present intervals sufficiently great for 
the escape of tlie fugitives ; which produces the fol- 
lowing figure : * 



' This figore represents the charge in parallel order. The charge in 
ohlique order is ciecuted according to tlio same |>rmciples, and ia to be 
lircfetxed when the line of tho enemy is extended, in order to compen- 
sate tbis advantage hy the refusal of one wiiig. 
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For want of a second line of cavalry, the troop 
which fails in a charge, will rally behind a line of in- 
fantry, which will be suddenly unmasked, to arrest 
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the enemy by its fire, or behind an obstacle ; but al- 
vraya beyond the range of the enemy, for the neglect 
of this precaution might expose it to certain de- 
struction. 

If the charge succeeds, the success must be com- 
pleted by a pursuit. In this pursuit, the victors 
constantly endeavor to gain one of the flanks of the 
vanquished party, in order to take them on their weak 
point ; or if some obstacle prevents this, they try to 
get between the columns of the enemy, and to fight 
them in detail; but care must be taken to guard 
against retaliative operatjoua, coming from ambus- 
cades, the troops of the second line, and the reserves 
of the enemy. 

In the charge, the officers retain their respective 
places in line, except the commanding officer, who 
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goes to any point at which he judges his presence to 
be most necessary to insure success. 

Against artillery, cavalry chai'ges as foragers. By 
this teim we designate a dispersive charge, Ijy means 
of which the scattered horsemen reach theii' point of 
destination more quickly, and suffer less fiom the pro- 
jectiles of the artillery. Whilst the platoons which 
arrive first repel and keep in check the troops which 
protect the artillery, some of the horsemen throw 
themselves upon the pieces, cany them ofi', or spike 
them, and hreak or cany away the implements, es- 
pecially the rammers. 

We will add that, against the Ai-abs, the charge aa 
foragers should always be used.* 

8. Formaiions. — Cavalry employs four formar 
tions — order in line, order in column, order in echeloTiSy 
order in square. 

Its orders of attack are — in line, in column, and in 
echelons. It attacks cavalry in line : it attacks infan- 
tryf in echelons or in column : in echelons, when the in- 
fantry is deployed, and cannot be turned ; in column, 
when the infantry is formed ia column or in square ; J 
the colimin of cavalry is in that case a column by 
squadrons at double distance. The attack in echelons 

* la tto French nrmy of Algiers, the Spahia form the liglit cavfllrj, 
and the Chimenri d'Afrtque the covnlry of the line. 

t Oavftiry hna beaten infuntry in Mveral battles, particularly at Ceri- 
soks (IBM), at Rocroy (!G4S), nt Felirbcllin (1675). 

\ In the r/iio, cavalry hoa tho advantage of infantry, as the Cre of the 
latter is impaired : example, the battle of Dresden (1813). The nse of 
percussion arms at the present day lessens tliis adynntapc. 
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is well suited to cavalry in this, that it allows the 
charge to be renewed on several points, and facilitates 
the outflanking of the enemy. Moreover, the mutual 
pratection of the echelons ia the more efficacious, be- 
cause cavalry protects the ground on its front, within 
charging distance, better than the ground it occupies ; 
and the Buccessive charges of the echelons succeed 
pretty well against infantry by harassing them, and 
eauaing them to throw away their fire precipitately. 
The attack in columns against a square of infantry ia 
directed against one side of the square, if a small one, 
or against two angles adjacent to the same side, if the 
square la of considerable size. In all cases, with one 
or two columns, four or five horsemen thrown forward 
are sufficient to make a hreach by means of their dead 
hoi-ses; and having once gained entrance by this 
breach into the interior of the square, the liorsemon 
who follow sweep down the third rank, and, aiming 
at the eyes of the foot soldiers, compel them to raise 
their guns, thus rendering their fire harmless. 

It would seem that cavalry should have no forma- 
tion for defence, since wo have seen that it should 
never allow itself to be attacked. Nevertheless, in an 
exceptional case, it may be drawn up for defence, and 
should then be formed in squares. Heavy and even 
mixed cavalry, thus formed, may, in case of need, re- 
ceive the attack of light cavalry. Thus, in 1813, at 
Juterbogk, the division of dragoons of Generid De- 
france formed a square against the Cossacks. The 
emperor Napoleon I. without doubt approved of this 
method of combat, for he seldom had a regiment of 
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cavalry manceuvred in his presence without ordering 
the formation in square. 

The marching formation of cavalry ia the column 
by platoons. A detachment on a march should gen- 
erally keep the left side of the road, because, in case of 
attack, each horseman then presents his strong side — 
the right — to the enemy. 

The checker-formation, formerly much used in re- 
treat, has been abandoned by cavalry, on account of 
the extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, in a retro- 
grade movement, of keeping the squadrons of the sec- 
ond line opposito to the intervals of the first. 

». EclaircDM.— -By this name are designated the 
horsemen scattered in front, in rear, and on the flants 
of a troop, to cover its movements or its position. 
Thfey are the skirmishers of the cavahy. 

They should be selected from the troops who are 
armed with guns or carbuies. Their principal duties 
are to scour the country, reconnoitre the enemy, cover 
the preparations for a charge, escort convoys, support 
the infantry skirmishers, etc. A body of cavalry, in 
retreat, may also thi'ow out a screen of skirmishers, 
behind which the broken scjuadrons may rally. Good 
results will be obtained by combining the action of 
these eclaireurs with the skirmishers of the infantry, 
according to the nature of the ground. 

The French regulations with regard to the evolu- 
tions of the cavalry, fixes the number of t'claireurs at 
one fourth the number of the troop from which they 
are detailed. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

HISTORY OF AKTILLERV. 

The history of ai'tlUery presents this particiilar In- 
terest : that it is connected with the highest efforts 
and most notable progress of human genius. 

Tlie motive force of the projectile-machines of anti- 
c|uity, of which the halhta, the onager, and the cat^pulta 
are hest known, were either weights, or springs made of 
cords of hide or sinew, raised or stretched hy a wind- 
lass or levers, and suddenly abandoned to the effect 
of gravity or elasticity. 




These iiun.'huie.s, constructed almost wholly of 
wood, carried upwards of 1,000 yards, and the etrong- 
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est threw projectiles weigHng from 600 to tOO pounds. 
Besides stone?, tliey tlu'ew arrows, beams, red-bot 
balls, and flre-pots. 

As tliey were transported with ai'mies, they corre- 
sponded to our field pieces. The Greeks, excepting 
Alexander the Great and Iiis successors, made but lit- 
tle use of them. The Romans, in the time of the Re- 
public, emjjloyed them only for the defence of their 
camps ; under the Empii-e, they ventured to take them 
with their armies. These machines multiplied aa the 
courage and military skill of the Romans declined, 
and in the legions of the Lower Empire there were 
even as many as 11 machines to 1,000 men. Thus, 
also, Frederic II. and Napoleon I., at the close of their 
reigns, increased the number of their pieces of artillery 
in the armies which were composed of young soldiers. 
This coincidence proves, that, from the introduction of 
projectile machines, the number of them required lias 
always been the greater the poorer the troops. 

The ancient machines were put hors du comhat by 
setting them on fire, or else by cutting the cords and 
springs — a manoeuvre corresponding to oui- spiking 
of guns. 

The first kings of France took into their service 
the projectile machines cajjtured fi-om the enemiea* 
legions, but their people were ignorant of the art of 
using them, and considered their employment as dis- 
honorable, for which double reason balistics were of 
little service to them, and began to decline under their 
successors. This decline stopped under the reign of 
Charlemagne ; but after this great emperor, it cou- 
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tinued, and the balistlc art Boon pei'iabed, with all the 
arts, iu the midst of the feudal system. During tlie 
Crusades, both parties made use of projeetile machines 
of the ancient kind. Philip Augustus brought them 
back to France (1191). They were perfected in the 
thirteenth century, and the onager and catapult re- 
under the names of pcrrit-re and man- 



Several of these machines were of enormous di- 
mensions, and retiuired a great quantity of wcwd m 
their construction ; moreover, if they threw very large 
masses they could not give them great velocity ; but 
notwithstanding these inconveniences, they were pre- 
served for a long time after the invention and use of 
the first cannon, with which they competed during 
nearly two centuries. 

Many persons still attribute the invention of gun- 
powder to that celebrated English monk Roger Bacon, 
Avho astonished the world by his great scientific discov- 
eries in the thirteenth century ; nevertheless, powder — 
that is, the mixtiu-e of saltpetre, sulphm-, and charcoal — 
was known, several centuries before our era, to the 
Chinese, who employed it in the manufactui'e of various 
fu-e-works, which they put into tubes, and thus formed 
what we should now call fuses. The knowledge of 
powder was gradually transmitted to the people of 
Asia, through India and Persia, and at last to the 
Arabs, wlio commimicated it to the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire ; and a recent opinion is, that the fa- 
mous Greek-fire of the last-mentioned people, was 
nothing more than an incendiary composition made of 
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gunpowder. The invasions of the Arabs, and espe< 
Lrially the Crusades, introduced a kno^vledge of gun- 
powder to the people of western Europe ; and the 
great number of European claimants to the invention 
of this agent of war (the English Roger Bacon, the 
German Alherim Magnus, BerOiold Schwartz, C'oti- 
stajiiin AnMitzm, etc), evidently indicates that the 
epoch, was ripe for the invention : that is, this inven- 
tion waa but the roprodnction of a thing already in 
existence, but of which only confused and vague ideas 
were entertained, dlflused throughout Em'ope by the 
crusaders returning to their homes. 

But if Europe can no longer lay claim to the in- 
vention of gunpowder, she is stUl justly entitled to 
that of fire-aiTus, with which neither the Chinese, nor 
the Indians, nor the Pei-sians, nor the Arabs were ao- 
(luainted before ourselves ; these ancient people being 
indeed acquainted with powder, but ignorant of the 
fact that it could be used to project heavy masses to 
a distance. This point seems now to be established 
in favor of our science. 

The obscurity of the chronicles of the middle ages, 
and the confusion of names, make it difficult to fix 
the precise epoch when the projectile projierty of 
powder was discovered, and when the first cannon 
were introduced. It appears, however, that their em- 
ployment in war does not go back beyond the four- 
teenth century. In fact, the earliest mention of can- 
non appears to be that of instruments in the form of 
tunnels, or vases, used by the Genoese in 1319. 

The first field artillery differed little from the port- 
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able fire-anns, and was frequently mounted upon sta- 
tionary frames, for whicli wheels were afterward sub- 
stituted. 

The cannon called vases were, from their form, 
capable of thi-owing lai'ge stones ; 
they soon received the name of 
bonilards. The annexed figure 
shows the natm-e of their con- 
struction. 

Bombard3 soon increased 
their proportions, and at the end 
of the fourteenth century must 
have obtained remarkable length 
and weight ; for we find mention 
of one 50 feet long, and of another weighing 2,000 
pounds. 

The ancient machines could not contend against 
bombards ; the smallest ball caused tlieir fragile frames 
to fly to pieces. They were supplanted by pieces 
of ordnance, w^hieh, fi-om the year 1376, were em- 
ployed to open breaches, and thenceforth were exclu- 
sively used (mth some rare exceptions) in sieges and 
on fields 'of battle. 

The term avtMlery existed before the invention of 
fire-arms. It designated aU the aims fabricated by the 
artiUier (original form of the word artllleur),* namely, 
balistie engines, Tkjws, arrows, lances, darts, shields, 



* Tlie old French verb artUlrr sigtiifioi to /luhion hy art, and hod 
DCBflf ita equivolont in tliQ old Eaglish verb te arlitUe, while artiUier 
waa nearly eqnivalent to artiaan; hot ita -modoni furm, artilleur, is re- 
stricted to the Bigoification of artHlo'itC. — TV. 
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etc. Masters of artillery commancled the artiUiers. 
These mastera of artillery were charged ivith the fa- 
brication as well as the distnbution to the army, of 
the new and the old artillery ; they consequently also 
made fire-aims, pieces of ordnance, powder, balls, bul- 
lets, and had under their orders soldiera called cannou- 
iers, instituted al)out HI 1, for mauceuvrlng and 9crvin;_^ 
cannon. 

The fii-st maatera of artillery were subordinate to the 
grand master of the crossbowmen, to whom they ren- 
dered direct account of the matters intrusted to their 
chaise. But under Chai-les VII. the master-general 
of the artillerj', who was chief of this branch of ser- 
vice, succeeded in making his office independent; and 
fix)m that time its prerogatives went on ina'casing 
daily. 

The first field artillery, considered, so to speak, as 
an obstach, was scattered about the army, and inter- 
spersed among the wagons; it was soon separated 
from the baggage and placed on the front or flanks. 
Cannon, in those days, produced an e.special effect 
upon the spirit of the troops by the noise of their dis- 
charges ; they increased the importance of defensive 
positions, and were employed in secondary operations; 
but, being diflieult to inananivre and slow to load, they 
could be used but imperfectly in an open country. 

Louis XL, about 1475, distributed among three 
the duties of master-general of artilleiy ; and profiting 
by the experience of his father, whose artillery had 
rendered him important aid in the reconquest of his 
kingdom from the English, he maintained a lai^ 
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amount of artillery. During his I'cign, twelve pieces of 
the caliber 45 were cast, which were celebrated imder 
the name of the twelve peers (if France.* One of these 
pieces was taken at the battle of Montlheri (1465), 

Charlea VIIL, in 1193, reC-stablished a single mas- 
ter-general of the artillery. His expedition into Italy 
exhibits the first important employment of artillery in 
a campaign. All the jiowers, following the French ex- 
ample, set about improving their artillerj'. The definite 
foundation of the French aitillery dates from this epoch. 
Chaiies VIII. left France with about 100 cannon of 
mean caliber ; at Sarzanne his park of artillery was 
augmented by about 40 large pieces. It was already 
understood how to place these pieces so as to take the 
enemy's troops obliquely ; nevertheless, in this expe- 
dition, artillery played a more important part against 
fortresses than in the open country ; it i^as fired with 
precision. 

Under Louis XII., artilleiy of lighter construction 
was introduced, in order to be a less hindcrauce to 
the inai'ch of an army. The small calibers became 
sufficiently portable to take advantageous positions 
during the combat, to compel the enemy to keep at 
a distance, and thus to complicate his movements. 
This monarch established two masters-general of artil- 
lerj-, one in France and one in Italy. 

At this epoch the infantiy was often made to 
lie down on the ground, to be less exposed to the 
balls. The Swiss, in one battle, endeavored to seize 

• Tills iiamo recalls the tv!ehe apoitla, wliicli Cliarlcs T. liad cast (it 
Uala^ for Lin expedition against Tunis. 
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upon tlie artillerj' of their adversaries, by advancing 
as skirmiahers against tlie batteries. Under Francis 
L the French artillery wag increased and systematized ; 
and in its outfit the use of stout horsea was made im- 
perative. At Mai-ignau (1515), our cannon gave us 
the victory. At PaWa (1525), Francis I., after the 
success of his right, thiuking to sm-prise the army of 
the enemy, advanced at the head of his gensdarmery, 
thits masking the fire of his pieces. This false manoeu- 
vre caused his defeat. At Cerisole (1544), French pieces, 
by having better hoi^es, ai-rived at their place on the 
field of battle as soon as the cavahy. Finally, let aa 
observe that in the sixteenth century, it was artillery 
that arrested the progress of the Turks, and thus pro- 
tected European civilization. From a military point 
of view, we may say that the increase of fii-e-armft 
complicated the art of wai- only for mediocre minds, 
while making it more simple for great captains. 

In 1543, Francis I. gave to the master-general of 
his artillery the title of grand master and captaiTi- 
general of tite artiUery. The office of grand master 
continued without change during the subsequent 
reigns. In 1599, Henry IV. conferred it upon Sully, 
in whose hands it acquired increased importance ; 
and two years later, in behalf of this celebrated 
minister, he erected it into an office of the crown. 
This office lasted until 1755, when it disappeared. It 
has since been temporarily reestablished, at several 
epochs, but with diminished prerogatives, under the 
name of firai injector-general of artiUeri/. 

The first cannon were only combinations of lar^ 
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bai's and iron Loops. From the fifteenth and the six- 
teenth centoriea they were cast of iron, of copjHir, and 
of bronze. The balls employed were also successively 
of stone, lead, ii-on, and bronze. As to the guard of 
the pieces, — as much importance was attached to their 
preseiTation, they were entrusted to detachments of 
the best infantry, that is, to the Smss, and for want 
of them, to the lansquenets (German foot soldiers). 

Henry II. adopted five calibers for hia ordnance, 
varying from 1 to 33 pounds ; Henrj- IV. added a 
sixth caliber of J of a pound, and collected at the ar- 
senal of Paris as many as 100 pieces of ordnance — a 
large number for that epoch, which is indicative of ■ 
the projects of conquest entertained by him at the 
time of his assassination. The artillery of Henry IV., 
like that of Henry II., had no limbers ; but the can- 
non of 33 pounds caliber had a four-wheeled carriage, 
and spare carriages for all the large pieces accompanied 
the train. In 1609, Henry IV,, re\-iving the edicts of 
Charles IX., foibade the casting of any piece approach- 
ing to the sis calibers which he had just adopted. 

In the battles of this monarch, the artillery, placed 
at the extremities of a crescent, endeavored to take 
the enemy obliquely, and to fiank the whole line of 
battle, keeping itself upon the defensive. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century we find 
the artillery of Protestant Germany possessing great 
lightness, and firing with extraordinary rapidity. That 
of Prussia also possessed a good and po^verful organi- 
zation, and later served as a model to Gribeauval. 

Gustavus Adolphus reduced the weightof aitillery, 
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accelerateil aiid improved its fire, and adopted the 
calibei-8 3, 4, 6, 12, 16, and 30. His oi-dnance was 
of bronze, of cast iron, and of sheet iron bound with 
leather thongs. This sovereiga employed it especially 
in attacking, whereas it had been before used cliieflj" 
for defence. He diWded the artillery on marches, and 
grouped it in hirge batteries on the field of battle, 
placing these batteiies on the flanks and in the centre 
of his lines. He always carried with hira a large 
number of pieces : at the crossing of the Lech (1631), 
he had V2 of lai^e caliber. 

In 1634, Louis XIH. added two new calibers to 
those existing in France under Henry IV., the 24 and 
the 12. In the same year bombs were brought into 
use liy the French, ^vlio threw the first missiles of this 
kind at the siege of Lamothe, in Lorraine. From that 
time, in order to make artillery lighter, the larger cali- 
bers began to be left in the reai', and only field pieces, 
drawn by fom- or six horses, ^\-ere carried with the 
army. 

Under Louis XIV., Vauban invented ricochet firing 
(168S), and specially employed cannon instead of the 
mine to make breaches. The invention of carcasses, 
an incendiary projectile of ellipsoidal form, belongs 
also to this period : the French used them for the first 
time in 1072. In the preceding year, the king had 
taken fi-om the iSwiss the guarding of the artillery, 
and replaced them by the regunent offmiliers of the 
king, created for that service. The matchlock was 
still the ordinary ann of the infantrj', and the new 
name of this regiment was derived from the fact that 
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the soldiera who composed it were tlie fii-st who were 
.imied vdih the new muskets (^fimh) with bayonets, 
Upon its reorganization, in 1693, the regiment of fusi- 
liers of the king took the name o? Itoyal ArtilUry ; 
and this is the proper date of the organization of the 
artiller}- corps, But though the great monarch insti- 
tuted, as we have said, the first permanent corps of 
artilleiy, and gave great extension to the materiel of 
this arm, no great improvement was made under hia 
j-eign 1 in fact, they persisted in eini)loying tlie same 
kind of artillery in sieges and on tlie battle field, 
without considering that the piuTiose of this arm is 
quite different in these two eases. Under Louis XIV., 
the ordnance generally used consisted of long pieces 
of the calibers 36, 24, 16, 13, S and 4. 

During the reign of this monarch, the number of 
pieces of ordnance in the army was increased, as well 
as the effective force of the troops. The French had at 
Fleurus (1690) 100 pieces ; at Malplaquet, 200. In 
this last battle (1709) a battery of SO cannon, placed 
on the French right and loaded with grape shot, put 
2,000 of the enemy hors du combat in a single discharge. 
By his large masses of artillery, Louis XIV. silenced 
Spain and Holland, and made himself raastei* of Uj)- 
per Burgundy and Alsace. In the middle period of 
his wai's, his artillery rendered him good service in 
battles as well as sieges. At the end of his reign, the 
artillery, as well as the other corps of his armies, was 
exhausted. Tureime still placed his artillery in ad- 
vance of his lines : after him, care was taken to dis- 
tribute it among the several divisions. 
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In 1732, Louis XV. adopted the artUlerj- syst^n 
of Lieutenant-general Valliere, and decreed that the 
calibers 24, IG, 12, 8 and 4, should be exclusively 
employed in the French armies; the 24 and the 16 
principally for sieges : the others indifferently, either 
for sieges or for battles. 

We owe to Frederic 11. the introduction of horse 
artillery (so useftil for acconijmnyiag the movements 
of cavalry), and also the use of howitzers in the field. 
This monarch improved the tad:ics of artillery, and 
instead of distributing it on the whole front of hie 
line of battle, as ivas formerly done, he combined it in 
large masses. He was indebted to this system for 
several of his successes. We see him fighting at Czas- 
law (1742) with 106 cannon and 3 howitzers ; at Zorn- 
dorf (1758) with 117 pieces of ordnance; at Torgan 
(1760) vith 244 pieces. These are large numbers, 
considering the effective force of his armies, 

Vaquette de Gribeauval, a celebrated French gene- 
ral, who fought for Maria Theresa against Frederic 
H., and distinguished himself at the defence of 
Schweidnitz in 1763, was inspector-general of artil- 
lery, and carried the science of this arm to a high de- 
gree of perfection. His system of field artillery waa 
adopted in France in 1765, and soon after by all 
Europe ; and, with some modifications, is still Sal- 
lowed. 

In this system, the pieces, reduced in length and 
only of about one half the weight of the old ones, are . 
mounted on carriages which are at once solid and 
light. The different calibers are the 13, the 8, and 
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the 4 ; and the 1 was promptly suppressed. To these 
must be added a howitzer of 6 inches for field service. 

It is to Gribeauval that we owe the use of the 
Itmisse^ by which camion can be pointed both promptly 
and with precision. This Uliistrious man changed 
scarcely anything in siege pieces, but he improved 
their accessories ; he invented the garrison carriage, 
the use of which renders embrasures unnecessary, and 
the coast carriage, by means of which the movement 
of ships can be followed while pointing. He fixed 
the calibera of mortars at 12, 10 and 8 inches; that 
of stone mortars at 15 inches; and for these different 
pieces he introduced cast-iron carriages. 

He divided the personnel of the arm in a happy 
manner, by establishing as the unit of artillei-y force, 
the batterj' of 8 pieces served by one company of 
cannoniei-s. 

In the year 1801, the First Consul created bat- 
talions of the train, to convey the materiel of the ar- 
tillery — a service fonnerly performed by contractors, 
to the great inconvenience of the army. 

Under the Empire, the personnel of the artillery 
was rai.sed to 60,000 men. JVapoleoii em^iloyed tliM 
arm in large masses : thus, at the battle of Wagi'am, 
100 pieces were rapidly moved to occupy moment- 
arily a portion of the line of battle. This partic- 
ular circumstance taught us the necessity of training 
a mass of pieces to manceu^Te with ensemble and 
promptness ; and consequently, during the ensuing 
peace, attenti<m was paid to drawing up manoeuvres 
of one or several batteries. The methods which 
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were developed liad a happy iafluence upon the last 
battles of the imperial peiiod. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Napoleon I. placed his artilleiy in order 
of battle as we place it at the present day. 

Finally, in 1829, the " Committee of Artillery," 
taking the English models, adopted a new TnaUriel of 
artillery, called the new system. At the present time, 
the siege and other calibers are 24, 16, 12 and 8 ; the 
last two, the 12 and the 8, are those of which field 
batteiies are exclusively composed ; for the new car- 
riages, having great mobility, enable us to cany cwi- 
non of powerful eft'ect to the field of battle. The new 
howitzers have the length of cannon ; those of the 
field are of the caliber 24 and of 6 inches ; those for 
siege, 8 inches. Mountain artillery consists only of 
howitzei's of the caliber 12. Tlie mortai-s have a coni- 
cal chamber, and their calibers are 12, 10, and 8 
inches; the stone mortars have a caliber of 15 inches. 

The battery is now reduced to six pieces, with 
their accessories ; of these sis pieces, four are cannon 
and two howitzers. 

Several arrangements observed in the construction 
of the carriages and limbei-s, give the new system great 
mobility. It also possesses remarkable simplicity ; for 
it contains but two kinds of carriages, one for the can- 
non of 12 and the liowitzer of inches, the other for 
the cannon of 8 and the howitzer of 24 ; moreover, the 
limber of the caisson is the same as that of the piece, 
so that the carriage can be refurnished by a simple 
exchange of limber. The wheels are also of the same 
size, and can l>e interchanged. 
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Another advantage of the new system is that the 
cannoniera can sit upon the ammunition-chests, and thus 
be earned with the piece. In consequence of this im- 
pi-ovement, the foot batteries manceuvre, in case of 
need, with the same rapidity as the horse batteries, 
and the artillery can conform itself to all the move- 
ments of the infantry and of the cavalry. 

The present French system is sometimes called the 
" Sy-'ithne Valee^ after the general officer, since a mar- 
shal of France, who is its author, and had already 
proved its merits at the camp of Saint-Omer (Sept, 
1827). 

This system is now modified, in its materiel, by 
the adoption of the 12-pounder cannon-howitzer QiSr 
poleon-gun) ; and in its jjermnnel, by the organization 
of 1854, in which existing defects are corrected, and 
two important principles established : 

1st. The division of the artillery arm into three 
distinct branches : light artillery, the cannoniers riding 
on horseback; line artillery, they being mounted on 
the ammunition-chests ; and reserve artillery, where 
they are on foot. Each is thus enabled to perform its 
appropriate functions, the first having to manceuvre 
with the cavalrj', the second with the divisions of iu- 
fantr)', and the last to serve in tlie attack and defence 
of fortified places, In preceding oiganizations, the ar- 
tillery-men were frequently diverted from their special 
instruction to acquire a knowledge of horsemanship. 

2d. The artillery train-corps was entirely suppressed 
and absorbed in the foot regiments, forming park-bat 
teries. 
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AETILLEKY FORMATION AND TACTICS. 



1. Purpose of Artillery — The purpose of artillery 
18 to destroy, either the troops of the enemy, opposing 
mtillery, or obstacles ; and by such destruction to fa- 
cilitate the attack of infantry or cavalry. To accom- 
plish this purpose in a decisive manner, artillery 
should act in large masses ; for if it operate against a 
line of foot soldiers, it will by this means alone be 
able to make large breaches, which will divide the 
line into several detached gi-oups, which it will after- 
ward be easy to assail and to beat in detail. There 
are, however, ca.ses where isolated discharges produce 
a useful moral effect upon the enemy ; as, for example, 
when a ball carries off some officer, or simply a bearer 
of orders. 

To accomplish its mission, the artillery must 
have recourse to different means, according to the 
nature of the object to be destroyed ; hence there 
are two kinds of ordnance — afield pieces and siege 
guns. But in a broken and hilly country, even the 
first, which are the lightest, are yet too heavy to 
be transported ; and hence there is a third kind of ar- 
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tillery — mountain artiUery, carried on the backs of 
mules ; whereas the field and siege guns are placed on 
carriages drawn by horses. 

We have juat spoken of the transportation of artil- 
lery : this is indispensable, not only on the march, but 
upon the battle field ; for, at the present time, this 
arm acts not only by its fire, but also by its move- 
ments ; while, in foimer days, it was thought that 
the purpose of artillery was only to fire from a fixed 
point 

It is evident that the different portions of the army 
cannot all use the same calibers, since mobility de- 
pends upon the weight of the balls. Hence the divi- 
sion of field artillery attached to an army, into dwi- 
sion-batteries and resei-ve-batterie-? — the former com- 
posed of light artillery, attached to divisions, and al- 
ways in action ; the latter composed of heavy ai*til- 
lery, forming part of the reserve, and, like it, acting 
only at the decisive moment, or at the last extremity. 

Besides the general service of guns, and the con- 
struction of all batteries, the corjis of French artillery 
is also charged in the field with: 1st, the furnishing 
of arms and munitions of war to the army ; 2d, the 
repair of arms, which repairs are entrusted to the 
companies of armorers ; 3d, the construction and 
placing of movable bridges, and crossing streams by 
boats. 

The ai'tillery, ho^vever, is not a self-sustaining 
arm ; it needs immediate protection to accomplish its 
various objects, and especially when it is engf^ed in 
firing, or in the construction either of a battery or 
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a bridge. In fact, if the aitillery were not supported by 
troops of infantry or cavalry, the artillerists would be 
obliged, in ease of attack, to abandon their special 
functions and convert themselves temporarily into 
foot soldiers, or into cavalry (according as they were 
on foot or mounted), to repel the enemy ; which 
would often be injurious to the interests of the whole, 
by interfering with their special duty at the most 
critical moment. But if the artillery cannot act with 
security except under the jegis of the other arras, it 
renders them, in return, the most important service ; 
and we may confidently assert that it now constitutes 
an indispensable accessory iu the composition of armies. 

3. NDmcricai Data. — The number of pieces of 
ordnance of an army depends upon the quantity and 
quality of the ti-oops which compose it. It is usually 
fixed by stating the number for every 1,000 men. 
The experience of our later wai-s has demonstrated 
that we could adopt two pieces of ordnance to 1,000 
infantry ; but this number must be regarded as a min- 
imum* adapted to the best troops — for, the more ex- 
perienced and inured the soldiers, the less their need 
of support. In the generality of cases, three pieces to 
1,000 men is a more suitable proportion. Foreign na- 
tions have often gone beyond this number ; the Prus- 
sians, for example, have employed four pieces of ord- 



1, that is, for tbe continent of Europe : for, against fee- 
ble troopB, ve come down to a lower figure ; thus, in 18S0, in the expe- 
dition which conquered Algiers, there was Bcorcely one piece of ordnance 
to 1,000 men. 
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nance, and tlie Russians even as many as seven, to 
every 1,000 men. 

As to the cavalry, it is usual to support it by 
twice as many pieces as would be used for the same 
number of infantry. 

Artillery being always au impediment to long ex- 
peditions, it is proper, in fixing its amount, to take 
into account its weight in reference to the nature of 
the ground on which it may have to act ; especially 
as it will be preferable to taie a smaller number of 
pieces than to be reduced to the dire necessity of 
abandoning some of them to facilitate the march. 

The supply of ammunition canied by the artillery, 
is 200 rounds for each piece of ordnance, and 50 car- 
tridges for each infantry' soldier. 

Each piece,or caisson, drawn by six horses, as in 
France, occupies 13 metres (14 yards) of depth in file. 
The limber, with six horses, occupies but 10 metres. 
The depth of the piece in battery, including the hand- 
spike, is 5 metres ; the fi'ont of each piece and cai-riage 
is 2 metres. 

3. Tactical Unit. — A lattery is the tactical unit 
of artillery. In France a field battery consists of six 
pieces,* which, with the accessories and tbi- cannoniera 
necessary to manoeuvre it, produces an eftective of 30 
carriages and wagons, 200 men, and 200 horses, suffi- 

* The field battery, composed ot four cnnnon and two Lowitzors, forms 
now the exception; there nro no longer any such, eicept in the reserve 
(where they ore of four cannon of the 12 caliber, and two howitzers of 
16 centimetres), and not even all the batteries of the reserve have this 
composition. 
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cient to foiin a single command. Tlie personnel of 
this battery ia now composed of homogeneous elements, 
inasmuch as the artillerists who serve the guns and 
the drivers who conduct them have tlie same rank. 

Some foreign powers compose their batteries of 
eight pieces, six cannon and two howitzers ; others, 
again, attach to their armies special batteries of howit- 
zers. In France they have just adopted, for field ai-- 
ttllery, as the principal kind of ordnance, howitzer- 
cannon of the caliljre 12 (light 12-pounder), which 
throw either balls or shells, — thus affording the advan- 
tage, that the six pieces composing a battery may aU 
fire at the sarae time either balls or shells, as rucjuired. 
These howitzer-guns were proposed by the Emperor 
in 1849.* 

The French field-battery is divided into three sec- 
tions of two pieces each ; f the 1st lieutenant com- 
mands the right section, the 2d lieutenant the left sec- 
tion, and the adjutant the centre section. 

The mountain-battery is composed of six howitzers 
of the calibre 12, divided into three sections-; but more 
frequently mountain artilleiy is organized simply in sec- 
tions of two homtzers, each section requiring 22 mulea 
for its transportation : this mode is followed in Algiers. 

4. Formatioiu. — The field artilleiy has no defenr- 
sive formations. In manoeuvring and combating, it 

• The uow system of field artillery wliieh t)iey cocstitnto has been ex- 
plsloed and defeoded by Colonel Favf, in two [lunphlotB, publislied in 
1860 and 1851. 

t In tlie battery of 4 cannon aod 2 liowitzers, the 2 howitzers form a 
section. 
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FOEMATIOS IN COLUMN. 



has three different formations ; in column, in line, and 
in batkry. We will point out the distinctive features 
of these foiTuations for a French foot battery. 

let, Formation in Column. — This formation is that 
in which the batteiy, formed 
in sections, has its carriages 
drawn up in two files, each 
piece being followed or pre- 
ceded by its caisson. For a 
foot battery the interval be- 
tween the files is as much as 
12 metres ; the distance be- 
tween two carriages of a file 
is 1 metre. The annexed fig- 
ure shows the position of each 
caniage and each officer, non- 
commissioned oflicer, and of 
the cannoniers in this forma- 
tion. The letter e designates 
the captain commanding ; the 
letter I the lieutenant, com- 
manding a flank section ; the 
letters ad the adjutant, com- 
manding the centre section ; 
mc the chief quartermaster, 

commanding tlie line of caissons ; m assistant-quarter- 
masters, chiefs of pieces ; a artificers, chiefs of caissons ; 
t the trumpeter. A foot battery in column by sec- 
tions occupies 16 metres of front and 83 metres in 
depth. The artillery, like the other arms, employs 
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the fonuation in column for manceuvre, especially when 
prolonged. It is used equally for attack and march. 

In the march in columu, each carriage should care- 
fully preserve its interval and distance. The column 
of attack is formed upon the centre section taken as 
the head of the column, the two other sections being 
each in column hy piece, behind one of the pieces of 
the centre section ; a formation which facilitates the 
deployment of this column by a forward into line. 
It is evident that, for the purpose of passing over a 
narrow road, the whole battery may be formed in 
column of pieces. 

2d. Formation in Line. — In this formation the 
carriages are arranged upon two parallel lines, the 

FOHllATIO!* IN LINE. 




pieces, limbered up, forming one line ; and the caissons, 
each following or in front of its own piece, forming the 
second line. The hoi-ses of all the carriages face in the 
same direction. For a foot battery, the interval be- 
tween the carriages is 12 metres ; the distance between 
the lines is 1 metre, as in the above figure, in which 
the reference letters have the same signification as in 
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the figure on page 153. This formation ia especially an 
order of review ; * yet it may be used for advancing 
a few hundred paces, wheu the ground is sufficiently 
clear to permit the passage of a body, which, though 
but a single battery, presents a front of 72 metres and 
a depth of 27 metres. 

3d. ^or/nation in Bati-ery. — This formation is that 
in which the pieces in line are prepared to (ire ; the 
pieces, their limbers, and the caissons remain turned 
toward the enemy, and arc formed on three parallel 
lines, For a foot battery, the interval between the 
pieces is 13 metres ; the distance between the line of 
pieces and the line of Umbers is 6 metres, and the dis- 
tance between the latter and the line of caissons is 10 
metres. The following figure illustrates this formation. 



FOBMATION IS BATTERY. 



ft^ 'ti fti 'li i1^ JH t 




* On revtows and paradi}9, the onlcr U inoditieij bj tbroifing back tbo 
C&issons to the distance of 15 metroa from the pieces, and grouping the 
Oftnnoniera in & small detaclmtciit at a distance of 6 metres in rear of 
the muzzle of the pieces. 
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which occupies 12 metres of front, and 4i in depth. 
The lettei-s have the same signification as before. 
This is the true formation of the artillery for combat. 
After the firing has commenced, the battery cau be 
carried, iu parts and successively, to more advanced 
positions — a movement usually executed by half-bat- 
teries, the I'ight half-battery firing while the other 
half marches, and reciprocally. In the particular 
ease where a battery, fully formed in the order in 
battery, retires while firing, the limbers and caissons, 
after the first retrograde movement, should remain 
with their backs to the enemy, in order to continue 
the movement more readily. 

9. nauoenvres. — ^To pass from one to the other 
of the preceding formations, the artillery necessarily 
makes use of maiiceuvres : moreover, it is proper for 
it to be able to manceuvre, in order to participate in 
the transformations to which the contingencies of 
battle may give rise in the tactical disposition of the 
troops which it supporta ; and this, both for foot and 
horse batteries. 

What shall be the character of the manceuvres of 
ai'tillei-y ? This arm is complex ; it embraces men, 
horses, carriages : consequently great precision of 
movement cannot be exacted of it. All that can be re- 
quired is, that it shaU manceuvre promptly ; and, when 
the manceuvre is completed, that it fire quickly upon 
the enemy. It will therefore mantenvre rather like 
cavalry than like infantry ; and, even thus, the presence 
of cai'rlages must render the movements somewhat 
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disjointed. This slight inconvenience will be made 
to disappear rather by skill in manfeuvring than by 
quickness of motion ; for artillery does not admit of a 
faster gait than a trot in its movements. It is evident, 
indeed, that if it were manoeuvi-ed at a gallop, tlie 
horses, harnessed to such heavy caiTiages, would soon 
be ruined ; nevertheless, in a critical moment, a bat- 
tery may, by way of exception and for a short time 
only, effect a movement at the gallop. 

As we have just remarked, artillery manceuvrea 
somewhat after the manner of cavalry ; consequently 
it employs for the most part oblique movements and 
wheeling, which are adapted to combatanta who can- 
not follow the compact and right-angled movements of 
infantry. This wUl be readily seen fi'om some examples. 

let. The battery being in column, either at a halt 
or marching, to form It in line upon the head of the 
column while gaining ground to the left, the command 
is to be given to the two rear sections — left oblique 
— which oblique movement they continue until, by 
resuming a direct march, they will be severally at 
their proper interval from the next section on the side 
toward the guide ; and then they continue their march 
on a line parallel to the axis of the column until they 
reach the front of the section at the head of the 
column. If they wish to gain ground to the right, 
the formation in line is effected in an analogous 
manner by a riglii oblique* The choice of the 

• The " right oiltque (or l^) " is performed by nrtiHery at an an- 
gle of 46 degrees; it is, therefore, In rcalitr, a Lalf turn to the right 
(or left). 
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side on which it will be most advantageous to form is 
to be determined by the ground alone ; for, as artil- 
leiy now makes no account of inversions in its ma- 
nceuvres, it is a matter of indifference whether the 
two rear sections are cai-ned to the right or to the 
left of the leading section of a column. 

2d. To form the column of attack upon the centi-e, 
the battery being in line at a halt, the centre section ad- 
vances ; when it has left sufficient space the right sec- 
tion ohliqnes to the left, and comes up in column by 
piece in rear of the right file of the centre section ; 
while the left section (Miquea to the right, forms in 
colamn by pieces, and takes up its position behind the 
left file of the centre section. The formation of the 
column of attack is formed in an analogous manner, 
if the battery, instead of being at a halt, is marching 
in line. 

3d. The column being in march, the formation in 
line to the right or to the left is effected by a wheel 
to the right or to the left, performed simultaneously 
by all the sections. To form line on the left or right 
the movement is analogous, except that it is performed 
first by the leading section, which halts when it has 
fnlly completed its wheel, the other sections wheeling 
successively when opposite their proper places in the 
line to be formed, upon which they halt and dress 
upon the leading section already on the line. 

4th. The battery being in line at a halt, or march- 
ing in line, may effect a change of front to a line 
making a greater or less angle with the former front, 
by means of a wheel in Une, which is executed by the 
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pivot-can-iage nioviug at a "walk while the othera pro- 
ceed at a trot. It is likewise by wheels in line, fol- 
lowed by march in line, executed by each battery 
separately and in parallels, that in evolutions of sev- 
eral batteries combined, changes of front npon one 
flank are effected, the other flank being thrown for- 
ward or to the rear. 

The evolutions of several batteries, of which we 
have just spoken, present some analogy to the evolu- 
tions of the line of several battalions, taking into ac- 
count the essential differences of constitution which 
distinguish the artillery from the infantry. 

In the manceuvres of artillery there are neither 
general nor particular guides ; the direction of the 
column or of the line, in march, or while being formed, 
ia intrusted to the chief of the piece npon which the 
formation is made. Since the adoption of the new 
mateHel, but one mode of wheeling 13 admitted in 
the movements of artillery, which ia that of infantry 
on the side of the guide, and is always executed upon 
a moving pivot, the pivot-piece desciibing an arc 
of a circle, to clear the ground where the movement 
begins. We must also remark that cotinterviarclies 
and al/ovts of caniages are always made to the left, 
because the drivers ride on the near horses. 



e. Pmiiioni. — ^The term battery is used not only 
to designate the unit of force of artillery, but also any 
collection of several pieces upon any determined point 
of the field of battle. The choice of positions to be 
given to the batteries ia not indifferent, for the 
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skill of the gunner would be pm-alyzed by a bad 
location. 

An open ground, with the flanks supported, and 
slightly overlooking the position occupied by the ene- 
my, offera an eligible site for a battery. The soil 
should be solid, but not stony ; for the smallest pro- 
jectiles of the enemy striking the stones would pro- 
duce flying fragments quite injurious to those serving 
the pieces. The position should also afford commo- 
dious and safe exits, not only for the offensive, but also 
for retreat — for which pradence requires that we should 
always be prepared. As much as possible, the artil- 
lery should be posted so as to see wiiJiout being seen, 
by concealing it behind some obstacle, provided al- 
ways that this obstacle does not interfere with the 
certainty and facility of ita firing, or with the con- 
venience of exit. 

The position having been determined upon, the 
direction of the line of flre of the pieces is to be fixed 
more or less obliquely with respect to the front of the 
enemy, so as to produce the greatest damage possible 
in his ranks by the angle under which the balls will 
reach them. Hence the different names given to bat- 
teries. Thus a direct battery is one which strikes the 
front of the enemy perpendiculai-ly, which is de- 
structive in proportion to the depth of the opposing 
force ; an oblique battery is that whose line of fire is 
oblique to the front of the enemy ; a reverse battery 
is that which plays upon the rear of a body of troops 
already exposed to direct fire — a diflicult position to 
take, but one which is exceedingly hai-assing to the 
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force thus menaced ; an enfilading hattery^ that which 
fires on the fiank in the direction of the prolongation 
of the enemy's line — a battery which light artillery 
can easily establish when the enemy offer their flank 
and thus expose themselves to this most murderous 
fire, which not unfrequently occurs in manoeuvring; 
a crosa hattei-y, one whose pieces firing obliquely, cross 
their fire ; or, by extension, one which crosses its fire 
with another — a very destructive kind of battery, as it 
concentrates a large number of projectiles upon the 
same point. 

When speaking of the purpose for which artillery 
is destined, we subdivided field artillery into division- 
batteries and reserve-batteries. The former, also called 
artillery of the line, because it is permanently attached 
to the line, are active from the first to the last mo- 
ment of the combat ; the latter, destined to sustain 
the feebler portions of the line, act but temporarily. 
Hence they have two veiy diflferent kinds of position 
in battle. The division-batteries are placed (fay 150 
or 300 yards) in advance of the first line of troops, 
or behind the extreme flanks of the lines. The re- 
serve-batteries, in the mean time, keep out of i-each of 
the enemy's fire, ready to throw themselves quickly 
upon any points that may be menaced, or to accom- 
pany an attacking force. In battle, moreover, care 
must be taken to post the caissons in a strong and 
well-sheltered place, as they are constantly needed, 
and their preservation is of the first impoi'tance. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



mSTORT OF ENGINEERS. 



The history of the engineer arm, sa constituted at 
the present day with a staff and troops, may be com- 
prised in a small compass, for it is not of ancient 
origin. 

In the sixteenth century, after the invention of 
bastioned fortifications, the ItaHan engineers, reputed 
the most skilful, were spread over all Europe ; Cath- 
erine de Medicis employed several in the French ser- 
vice. At the close of the civil war which marked 
the end of the dynasty of the Valois, Sidly, having 
been made superintendent of fortifications, undertook 
to repair the French fortified places then in ruins, and 
to consolidate the engineei-s charged with these works, 
calling them ingenieurs ordinaires du roi (this about 
1602). 

Until 1690, these engineers held their rank in the 
arms or staflfe of which they were a part. After that 
date, being chai-ged with the coast defences as well 
as those of the interior of the kingdom, and placed 
under the immediate orders of the Minister of War, 
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they formed a wholly military coi-ps, and served at 
the fortifications, or with armies in the field, according 
to circumstances. Under Louis XIV., a prince who 
delighted in the war of sieges, their corps was in- 
creased ; and from 55 ofiicere in 1688, it grew to 600 
in 1697 — a number which it has never since attiuned.* 
Under Louis XV., from 1755 to 1758, the corps 
of engineers was, for the time, united to the staff of 
the artillery. In the year 1758, when the two corps 
were again separated, the military engineers adopted 
a uniform, consisting of a blue coat faced with black 
velvet ; and fi'om that time, the black velvet has re- 
mained the characteristic feature of the French engi- 
neer dress. In 1762. the number of engiueera was 
fixed at 400, and has since varied but little, being 
sometimes greater and sometimes less. In 1776 this 

* Under the direction of Vaubao, the corps of French engineers ren- 
dered eminent services in tlie loug wars of this period, and won in 
Europe sncli n preGmiot-nco, that everywhere Its usages, its regnlBtions, 
its traeii or forms of fortifications, and its methods of attjick, were fal- 
lowed and imitated. It was to reward the whole corps, in the person of 
its real chief, both b^ rank and merit, thai the great king gave the h^ton 
of marshal toYouban. 

Tbo science of the Attack and Defence of Places made prodigious ad- 
vances under this dUtJngaished engineer, who invented paralUh, Irene/i- 
eavalier; and rkoehet-Jtring. The art of fortifying places felt the power 
of his skilful hand; tho demi-limo was enlurged, the huation perfected, 
the redoubt of the demi-liine invented, the tenaillo given a more advan- 
tageous form, water made naefol in defence, and fortifications were ad- 
mirably conformed or adapted to tlie gronnd. 

The great iucreaso of armies made a resort to field fortifications india- 
penaable; immense lines were constructed, supported by rivers or the 
sea, to protect entire coontrles ; but tho great extent of these lines ren- 
dered them weak, for it was impossible to gaard tliem everywhere ; hence 
Ihey were almost always forced, and consequently fell into discredit.— TV, 
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corps received the official designation of Coijis Royal 
du Genie. Soon after the employes charged with the 
care of buildings, fortifications, magazines, dams, etc., 
received the name of gardes du, genie* 



* Few changes took place in the Francb englooerB until the Eflvoln- 
tion, when, i[i common with the oilier branches of the service, tbcy lost 
ranny valnahlo officers by emigration, among them Boosmard, the antlior 
of an able work on fortiOcAtiona. 

The number of officors was kept Hp to 310 in 1701, 450 in 1T95, and 
371 in 1802, !>y introilaction of engineers from other corps— the ponta et 
ehaumiet, etc 

Bnring the reign of the great Napoleon, the officers of engineers, who 
bail, in Oemiany, more the daty of stalF officers than continually making 
a war of sieges, fuunil in Spain the opportunity of devoting themselves 
anew to the art of attacliing places. 

The engineer arm had a staff of nearly the same strength as in 1B02, 
having at its head a first insjiector-geuerol of the arm, who was n grand 
officer of the Empire. 

In 1813, when Franco was eonstraincd, after twenty years of a glo- 
rioos offenaivo war, to defend the ancient frontiers of the momirchy, the 
staff of engineers, distributed in a great number of fortilied placea, whicli 
she still occupied in Europe, was found too small to satisfy the wants of the 
service. She was consequently obliged (without incorporating them in the 
eorpi da genie) to employ a large namber of engineers of ponit et cAout- 
«M, and even surveyors. 

In the engineers, afl in the artillery, the general officera present at 
Paris formed, under the ordcra of the fii'st inspector-general, a eontvlUng 
committee, called to give its advice upon the different hmuclies of the 
service of tlie engineer arm : the inSnenco of these committees was then 
less than it has been since. 

From 1840 to 1846, Louis Philippe, nt an expense of 140,000,000 
franco, caused to be constructed the fortifications of Paris, consisting of a 
continuous bastioned eneeinCe, or line, and a chuin of detached forts, the 
perimiter of the whole of these stupendous works being nearly forty 
miles. They were designed to defend the capital, and modify the plan 
of attack agtunst Franco. The entire works were skilfully constructed bf 
the eorpi du genie, under the direction of Marshal Dode do la Bmneiie. 

From the first to the second Empire, the Dumber of engineers of the 
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As to the troops of engineers in France, the crea- 
tion of sapper^j called for by Vauban, dates from 
1671 ; the first company of miners was raised two 
years later. In 1695 there existed one company of 
sappei-s and thi-ee companies of miners. 

Vauban commanded the company of sappers. Mes- 
grigny, who died after seventy-two yeai-s of service ; 
Goulon, subsequently chief of the corps of military en- 
gineers of the Empire ; and Esprit, a brave officer, who 
fell at the siege of Barcelona in 1697, commanded the 
three companies of miners, which remained at first in- 
dependent, and were not all finally attached to the ar- 
tillery until 1705.* The sappers and miners, from their 
creation until the Revolution, constituted at one time a 
part of the mtillery, at another a part of the en^neers. 
Thus, from 1759 to 17G1, when there existed six com- 
panies of miners, each consisting of G officers and 60 
men, these companies were under the orders of the en- 
gineers. It ^vas the Convention that really established 
the troops of engineers ; for, in 1793, it took the sap- 
pers and miners from the artillery, to assign them to 
the engineers. In the following year, the ofiScers of en- 
gineers had under their oi-dera t^velve battalions of sap- 
pers, six companies of miners, and two companies of ae- 
.'onauts (aermtiert'). The troops of engineers remained 
throughout the reign of Napoleon I., organized in bat- 
talions.f At the restoration they fonned three regi- 



staff bos stciLdily increased, until Napoleon III., ia 1855, fixed them at 4S0, 
of which IfiO were superior officers, nad 800 captains or lieutcnaDtn. — TV. 

* Allont, OUtoin du eorpt imperial du genie, 1st pttrt, 1805, p. 868. 

t Of engineer troops in the French anaj there were, in 1812 : two bat- 
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inents. At present these troops also include two com- 
panies of workmen, and three companiea of sapper- 
drivers; one of the latter companies is attached to 
each regiment.* 



talioDS of miners; five battalions of sappers; oao baUution of Walclieren 
sftlipera, creoted ia 1811 ; tvfo bottoliona of Spocieh sappers, created in 
1811 ; two battaliona of the engineer trdn; nud two compaiiieB of ar- 
tifioera. 

The battalions of French eappors and miners bad eacti nine conipaniaa, 
the otbei' battalions four companiea, uid the battalions of tlio train seven 
companies, of irhich one rcDiained in df ]>6t. Tlie battolioDs of Spanisb 
oappers were formed by Napoleon, who utilized everything, of mechan- 
ica selected from the Spanish prisoners. These battalions wore a white 
nniform, the others sky-blue, to distinguish them from tlie national sap- 
pers, and served till 1814 with fidelity nod bravery. Tlie two companies 
of artificers were attached, one to the arsenal of engineers of MetE, and 
the other to the arsenal of engineers at Allessandrio. — TV, 

• In striking contrast with the ample numbers of oflicers and troops 
of engineers in the French service, is the meagre Corps of Engineers of 
the United States, now engaged in the most gigantic revolution ou the 
page of history. It nainbers but three companies of sappers, miners and 
pontoniera, and fifty officora, of which latter more than one half arc 
unavailable aa engineers in the field, being engagi-d in the construc- 
tion of one Tast line of Atlantic, Pacific and Lake coast-defences, on duty 
at the Military Academy and Engineer Bureau, or serving with volun- 
teers as generals and colonelrt. Recently, as the Chief Engineer of the 
Department of the Mississippi, in which 150,000 men were in active 
campaign, I Imd not one regular engineer soldier, and but a single officer 
of the Corps of Engineers to assist in directing the varied operations of 
that service, estending over the States of Missouri, Kontuukj and Ten- 
nessee, and parts of Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama. — TV, 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE EKGINEEES. 



The engineers, on account of tte important ser^ 
vices they rendered in tlie great continental wars of 
the French Kepublic and Empire, and hy the exten- 
sion given to their personnel, may be considered as a 
fourth ai'm. The general functions of this accessory 
arm are now exclusively military, and are fixed by 
the regulations of the French anny as follows : 

1st. All the works of pennanent fortification ; that 
is, the construction and repairs of fortified places and 
military posts. 

2d. The construction and repairs of all military 
edifices, such as infantry barracks, quarters for caval- 
ry, guard houses, cisterns, hospitals, workshops, bake- 
houses, inagazities and stables. The artillery is still 
charged with the buildings destined for its special ser- 
vice : nevertheless, the engineers construct the powder 
magazines situated in the interior of works of fortifi 
cation, and when finished, turn them over to the 
artillery. 

3d. The construction of field fortifications, which 
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the generals in cMef or generals of division think 
proper to put up in the field, such as breastworks, 
trenches, redoubts, small forts, blockhouses, lunettes, 
fleehes, tetes-de-pont, intrenched lines and camps, and 
dykes. The engineers also construct ovens for baking 
bread in campaign. 

4th. The constiTiction, reestablishment and destruc- 
tion of roads, in campaign ; the opening of certaiu 
thoroughfares : in a word, the various works which in 
war may facilitate the mai-ch of columns. 

5th. The construction, in campaign, of raft-bridges, 
and bridges with fixed supports which can be impro- 
vised with the materials drawn from the country ; 
such as trestle-bridges, pile-bridges, bridges of trees, 
draw-bridges ; in short, the construction of bridges for 
which it is necessary to saw, hew, and frame wood. 

6th. The various works required in the defence or 
attack of places, and the reconnoissances connected 
with these works. 

These functions appertain to them in times of 
peace as well as wai*. In peace, the engineers have 
their works executed by contract by workmen drawn 
from various localities : for their execution in time of 
war, they have under their orders military workmen * 
oiganized and trained in advance — namely, the sap- 
pers and miners ; and are also frequently aided by 
auxiliary laborers taken from the other arms, prin- 
cipally from the infantry. 

* TliB engioeer soldiers nro chiefly recruited from ortificers of waod 
aad iron, such as carpenters, joiners, wheelwrights, nod blncksmiths ; 
from masons and builderg ; and from miners and quarrj-mcn. 
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In campaign, there is attached to each division 
of infantry, one company of sappers, which, upon the 
war-footing, numbers from 120 to 150 men. In the 
engineer arm, then, the unit of force is a company, at- 
tended by a four-horse wagou and its drivers. This 
wagon carries spare tools, to replace those earned by 
the men, when these are worn out or damaged. Each 
sappej", besides his sword, which may be of some ser- 
vice to him in cutting and trimming light wood, is 
also kept supplied with one tool, as a part of his 
equipment — either a shovel, a pick, or an axe with a 
veiy short handle, which is ksapback of a saiteb 

placed in a slieath passing 
through the knapsack, as 
shown in the annexed cut. 
In a company of 120 sap- 
pers, there should be 40 
picks, 40 shovels, 30 axes, 
and 10 bill-hooks. 

The companies of mi- 
ners carry special tools, 
useful in working mines. 
They usually march with 
the engineer train accom- 
panying the army, which, \rith Its heavy auxiliary ma- 
terials, travels in the rear, canying sappers' and mi- 
ners' tools, cuirassee, helmets, sap-hooka and sap-forks, 
utensils for bridges, a pile-driver and its appurte- 
nances, two or three travelling forges, and various ar- 
ticles of equipment and re-supply. 

The sappers and miners are di'illed as foot soldiers 
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in all the manoeuvres of infantiy,* and in gymnastic 
practice. They form, in case of need, excellent infan- 
try for disputing a post and fighting in the midst of 
obstacles ; but, not to divert them from their special- 
ty, they are rarely employed as foot soldiers, and they 
usually brave death with their implements in hand, 
if the enemy falls upon them while they are engaged 
in opening a road, constructing a bridge, or erecting 
a field-work. 

We will dose this chapter with a single observa- 
tion. In France the engineer corps is charged with 
the construction of those bridges only which requii-e 
the use of tools for working wood ; other bridges, 
chiefly those which ai'e constructed with euppoi-ts 
prepared in advance and transported with the aimy, 
such as bridges of boats or pontoiie, are intnisted. 
to the artillery, which is the arm best supplied 
with conveyances. The case is different with the 
other gi'eat powers ; in Prussia, in Spain, and in the 
United States, the poutonniers ai-e a part of the en- 
gineer coi'ps ; in Austria and Russia they form a sep- 
arate and distinct corjis. Several French authors have 
expressed the opinion that it would be advantageous 
in France to annex the poutonniers to the engineer 
ai-m. 



* The engineer troop3 have retained the old cqyipmcDt, and are armeU 
with the musket of the voltigeors. The total weight uf the niTnament 
and equipment carried bj a man omoQiits to about 45 pounds. 



PART SECOND. 



COMBINATION OF THE ARH8. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



OKGAIOZATION OF ACTIVE AEMIES. 



Tirra far we have considered tie several arms 
separately, as they are constituted and instructed 
in time of peace ; hut in war it is manifest that, 
in order to afford each other mutual suppoi-t, they 
must he combined, and must operate under the orders 
(jf one and the same chief, who will direct tlieir com- 
mon action in the way which promises tbe most 
certain victory. Let U9, then, see how they are to be 
united under one head, or in what manner they are to 
be grouped to constitute an anny, 

1. Principles of Organization.' — The unit of force 
of each of the three ai-ms ^vhich fight in line — the bat- 
talion, tlie sc^uadron, and the batteiy — may enter di- 
rectly into the composition of a bj-igade, and then there 
is no intermediate commander between the general of 
the brigade and the commandant of the battalion, the 
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squadi-on or tie batteiy. With reference exclusively 
to its application in war, this is evidently a practicable 
oi^anization, and, in fact, it is that which exists in the 
federal array of Switzerland. But in most countries, 
and especially in France, we liave combined together, 
in order to centralize the administration and instruc- 
tion, and also to keep alive discipline, many units of 
force into regiments. In the same manner, in the or- 
ganization of active armies, brigades are composed of 
a certain number of regiments — two at least. 

Above the brigade comes the fi-action of the army 
called a division, which includes troops of the various 
arms, in the proportion required by circumstancea ; 
and usually consists of either two or three brigades, 
either of infantry or of cavalrj'. 

The division ia to be regarded as the essential 
component fi-action of an active army; and accord- 
ingly, the French regulations respecting campaign 
service declare that, " The di/vision is iJie funda- 
mental element in the constitution of every army." 
A division, in fact, is a sufficiently large body to form 
a first separate command in which the generalship of 
the officer may be tested and his qualifications for a . 
chief command may be proved ; it does not require an 
expensive stafi"; and is, in short, the force best adapt- 
ed to the scale of promotion which it is desirable to 
preserve in the hierarchy of the general officers. Fre- 
quently, the combination of several divisions forma an 
array, commanded by a general-in-chief, without hav- 
ing larger pennanent fractions ; and, in this case, the 
chief of the army transmits his orders directly to the 
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generals of division. "We sa.y permanent fractions, for 
there may exist temporal'^ ones, under the names ivinff, 
centre, reserve; thus, supposing an army to be composed 
of eight divisions, it may Ite dra^vn up upon a line con- 
taining six divisions (two in the centre, and two on 
each wing), with a reserve of two divisions ; and then 
each of the wings, as also the centre or the reserve, 
wiil form a fraction larger than a division. These 
temporary fractions depend upon the general-in-chief, 
who can vary their amount according to the number 
of troops at his disposition ; and for this reason their 
command, equally temporary and varioble, is assigned 
at his discretion. 

The case is different with corj)^ darniee. These are 
permanent fractions, established In the oi^anization 
of an army, commanded by generals appointed by 
the sovereign at the same time with the general-in- 
chief. As a general rnle, it is more advantageous to 
compose the army solely of divisions ; but, in certain 
eases, we should resort to the organization in corps 
<Farm.ee ; for example, Ist, when the force of the army 
is BO great that, in marching in a single column, there 
would be an interval of several miles between the 
front and rear ; 2d, when the resources of the country, 
which is the scene of warfare, are not sufficient to 
maintain the army in a single body ; 3d, when cir- 
cumstances render it necessary to make a diversion, to 
succor an ally, or to operate eccentrically ; in a word, 
to act separately, although in the same theati-e of 
operationa 

Thus we perceive that an army may contain the 
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following fractions, taken in tHe order of their import- 
Mice : the coi'j)s d'wmee^ the wingg, the centre, the re- 
serve, the divisions and the brigades. There are also 
the parka and accessories. Let us stop for a moment 
to consider each of these fractions. 

A corps (Tarmee is required to act independently ; 
it must therefore be self-sustaining, at least for a 
certain time. It is to be constituted in a manner to 
give it a maximum of force ; that is, in its fonuation 
it should embrace all the arms, each proportioned to 
the nature of the theatre of wai', and the kind of 
enemy to be met. Corps (Tarmee composed of a single 
arm are an exception. Nevertheless, under the Em- 
pire, corps (ffaiinh existed composed entirely of cav- 
alry. These did not conform to the condition of maxi- 
mmn of force, but they were able to retire or to ftght 
according to circimistances ; and when they fought, they 
possessed the advantage of a large mass, well suited 
to overwhelm the enemy at the close of an action ; 
and this ia the reason why Napoleon often employed 
them ; but he finally discovered that beyond twenty- 
four squadi'ons, a body of cavalry loses the qualities 
which constitute the chief excellence of that arm, 
namely, the power of command, opportuneness of 
movement, celerity, and precision in execution.* Let 
us return to the ordinary corps d'armee, which are 
principally composed of infantiy, with some cavalry 
and a little artillery. The force of each corps should 
be at least two divisions; but two divisions are ill 

* rrfiveil, Commentairc» duprojet cV onion jxanct stir le aenke en ean- 
pagne, p. 14, 
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adapted to tactical formations, and three divisions gi^'o 
an order of battle upon a single line ; hence four divi- 
sions will be the most suitable number. For, with 
this number, a corps may be drawn up in order of 
battle with a centre, two wings, and a reserve, each 
of these fractions being determinate and complete, 
under the ordei-s of a chief, with whom it is already 
acquainted ; and, thus formed, the corps tParmce will 
maintain a stout resistance, in conformity with the rules 
of tactics. Moreover, four divisions are well suited to 
the formation in checker-form. Beyond four divisions 

OBDEB OP BATTLE OP A C0EP3 DAKMEe. 
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the command becomes too unwieldy, and many details 
escape the notice of the chief. Under the Empire the 
corjM (Tannee were rarely formed of a greater number. 
As to the division, if it be composed of three bri- 
gades, it win have an independent reserve not taken 
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out of its line of battle, and its tactical formation will 
remmn complete; and this composition, therefore, 
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aioulcl be adopted whenever it ia called upon to act 
separately, or when the army does not contain any 
corps d'annee. Some authors have proposed to con- 
stitute the divisions unequally, in order to deceive the 
enemy as to the force of the army, making it necessaiy 
for them to observe each division individually, in or- 
der to judge of the force ; but this trifling ruse goes a 
very little way, and it is, moreover, wiser to realize it 
by withdrawing some troops out of line and success-' 
ively annexing them to one or another of the divisions. 
If the army is divided into corps d'armee, a centre 
or a wing will contain one or more of these corps ; 
and one or more divisions, if the army is subdivided 
only into divisions. The reserve ivill also embrace 
one or more coJps (Tai-mee, or one or more divisions, 
according to circumstances. In order that it may not 
be a delusive support, by being too feeble, nor ex- 
haust the army by being too numerous, it is now uni- 
versally agi-eed to form it at least of one fifth or at 
most of one third of the whole anuy. The reserve 
plays a most important part : placed out of reach of. 
the enemy's artillery, it remains fi-esh until the mo- 
ment when the general-in-chief thinks proper to bring 
it into action to strike a decisive blow ; and history 
proves that victory usually declares for those who 
succeed in being the last to bring their reserve into 
play. Nevertheless, it must not be inferred that it 
is best to keep them indefinitely intact ; for, if the 
opportune moment for their emplo;y-ment is allowed to 
pass,* they often prove useless. Besides the offensive 
• Marshal Marinont observes tliat Napoleon brought up liis reaerv© 
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part they may tate in deciding a victory, the reserves 
also have a defensive part to perform, in protecting 
the flanks and rear of the army, and ser\'ing as a ral- 
Ijdng point, behind which tJie beaten troops may re- 
form, either for the purpose of making a second at- 
tack, or of retiring in good order. The reserves will 
embrace the lieavy cavalry and the pieces of large 
caliber. If composed of infantry, they should be the 
most veteran troops ; for the effect of a last argument 
cannot be too certain. Napoleon usually employed a 
corps (fai~mke as a re.serve ; he also had for this pur- 
pose the Imperial Guard and the Oudinot grenadiers. 
The practice of taking away the companies of grena- 
diers and voltigeurs from the regiments of infantry, to 
form them into battalions of select soldiers, is objec- 
tionable, as it enervates these regiments, by taking 
away theu- best soldiers ; and on this point the ordi- 
nance upon campaign service directs that : " The 
select companies be not drawn away from their r^- 
ments, except during the time when the latter are 
not in line, and then only for operations of brief 
duration." Notwithstanding this prohibition, it is 
probable that, in the case of a continental war, France 
would be obliged to return to the use of battalions 
of gi-enadiers, though the Imperial Guard has again 
been reestablished in her army ; because solid re- 
serves are imperatively necessary in the field. 



too lute at HoEcow a&d at Waterloo, tliu« violating liis own favorite 
mudm : " Those wlio keep tlieir troojs fresh for tlie day after a battle, 
are almost iilways beaten." (Enprit dct initilutioni militaira, p. 20, et 
liimoira, t. viii. p. 143.) 
. 12 
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According to the regulations, brigades ai'e formed 
of at least two regiments ; there appears to be no rea- 
son for forming them of more than three i-egiments. 
Besides brigades composed of a single arm, either in- 
fantry or cavalry, the regulations pennit the formation 
of mixed brigades, of infantry and light cavalry, more 
specially destined for the service of advanced-guards. 

There are various appendages belonging to and 
following armies ; such as the parks of artillery, bridge 
trains, engineer-parks, ambulances, and ivagons for the 
transportation of hospital stores, provisions, clothing, 
&C., the latter belonging to the service or drawn irotn 
the country by requisition. An army is also accom- 
panied by a special reserve of heavy cavalry ; but a 
corps (Farmee does not have this great accessory. For 
its supply, the army also possesses large and small 
d6p6t3. The former are established at places so far 
from the scene of active operations as not to be subject 
to frequent removal ; the latter exist with the army 
itself, and embrace, as far as possiljle, the establishments 
for convalescents and the hospitals, and occupy posi- 
tions where they may serv'e as halting places and 
points of reunion for the detachments rejoining the 
army ; so that any disposable men may be added to 
these detachments, and those may be taken out of 
them who have become disabled for continued service. 



-The command of an army or of 
a corps <tarw.ee in the French senice, devolves either 
upon a marshal or a general of di^-ision, who re- 
ceives fiwm the Emperor a temporary commission as 
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commaiid(int-iii-ckief in the first case, or commandant 
of (a particular) coi-ps iTmfiue in the latter. The chief 
of the army designates the commandant of each wing, 
of the centre, and of the ix-serve, whose functions, 
being temporary, and conferring but transitoiy hon- 
ors, should be confined to the direction of the troops 
in their movements and upon the field of battle. This 
tempoi'iiry comumnd is given to a general of division, 
the principal tactical ft-actiou* being, however, re- 
served to the commandant-in-chief. Every division is 
commanded by a general of division ; every brigade 
by a general of brigade. Usually, the distribution of 
the general officers is made by the Minister of War at 
the time of the composition of the army. In the field, 
where many commands become vacant, it would often 
produce too great delay to wait for the orders of the 
Minister to provide for them ; and it would be impni- 
dent to fill them by appointments accortling to senior- 
ity, as was still done in the time of Louis XIV., until 
the ordinance of February 1, 1703,f notwithstanding 
the example of Turcnne and Catinat, who, as generals- 
in-chief, understood the necessity of breaking through 
the custom. Hence the fifth article of the ordinance of 



• We mny dUtingnish the frartions of an dimy as tactical Jhictiont 
mifmetiotu of crganUalion, Eacli wing, oa well as tlio centre, is a tac- 
ticnl friLCtion ; each eorpt d'armie, each division, cacli lirigude, is a frac- 
tion of organization ; tlio rcservo is at onoo n tactical fraction and a fi-ac- 
tioii of organiwition. 

t By tLia ordinance, Lonis XIV. " wills and reqairos tbat tlio general 
of cacli army shall choose from among tlio licutenant-gcncraU therein 
serving, t/iou wham he may jvdye fit for tlie conimand of tlie two wings 
of cavalry, and those who shonU command tlie corps of infantry." 
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May 3, 1832, in relation to service in the field, author- 
izes the commandant-in-chief of the army to eft'ect, 
during the course of the camj)aign, the changes which 
losses or the good of the service render necessary. 

The functiona of the commandantrin-chief are facil- 
itated by the existence of the various fi-actions of the 
army, since he communicates only with the generals 
who command those fractions ; and consequently has 
more time and greater latitude for combining his 
plan of operations. Nevertheless, he would not Ix? 
equal to the multiplied exigencies and responsibilities 
of his command (at the present day especially, when 
a general-in-chief is overburdened with written papers 
by the somewhat excessive complications of admin- 
istrative practices), unless he were assisted by a 
chief of staff, an intendant, a general commanding the 
artillery, and a general commanding the engineers. 

The chief of staff* of an army is either a general 
of division or a general of brigade. He is assLsted by 
a general of brigade or a colonel of the staff, called 
sub-chief of staff. In a corps (Varmee, unless its im- 
portance requires it, there wdl be no sub-chief of staff. 
Officers of the staff corps, of various grades, serve as 
aids to the chief of staff, whose functions, in the French 
army, are defined by the eighth article of the ordi- 
nance of May 3, 1832, to be as follows : 

" 1st. To transmit the orders of the general, and 
to execute those he receives himself for detached 
duties, such as the establishment of camps, recon- 

* If Beveral armies be combineil to form one grand ormy, Iho chief 
of staff tempornrily toltes the title of major general in France. 
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noisaances, inspections of posts and all other parts 
of the service. 

" 2d. To correspoud with the commandants of ar- 
tillery and engineers, and with the intendants,* in 
order to keep the general correctly informed of the 
condition of the various branches of the service. 

" 3d: To maintain constant correspondence with 
the different coi-ps, and to have a thorough knowledge 
of their condition in detail 

" 4th. To furnish to the commandantrin-chief and 
to the Minister of War tabidar statements of the 
strength and position of cor[>8 and posts, reports of 
marches and other operations ; in a word, aU neces- 
sary infoiTOation." 

There is attached to each army and to each corps 
cVarmee a military intendant, who has under his orders 
sub-intendants or deputies, employes of the various 
administrative services, and troops belonging to the 
administrative corps. The military intendant makes 
reports to the commandantin-chief or to \m chief of 
staff; he centralizes all the details of administi'ation 
and accounts of the army, and also those of the corps 
and detachments composing it, except in what relates 
to the materiel of the artillery and engineers. 

In each army, and in each corj)^ d'amiee, a general 
officer commands the artillery', and another general offi- 
cer commands the engineers. Each has under his or- 
ders a certain niunber of officers of his arm, among 
others a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, chief of staff of 



* Tlie mititary intendanee of tho FrcDch army embraces the qnarter 
master'a, subslatcrce, meUiea], clgthing, and pny dtpartmeots.— T/-. 
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the arm, and a superior officer as director of tbe park, 
together -with the number of guards and employes, 
indicated by the wants of the service. He centralizes 
fill the details relating to the personnel and the mate- 
riel of his arm. 

The system which exists in each army and in each 
corps (fan/ice, is reproduced, for the same reason, in 
each division. To assist him in his command, and to 
leave him more libei'ty \vith respect to militarj' opera- 
tions, the general of division has near his person a 
colonel of itai-viajor, who is chief of staff of the divi- 
sion, an officer of artillery, an officer of engineers, and 
a military sub-inteudant. The officers of artiUer}' and 
engineers attached to a division receive the orders of 
the general with whom they are employed, either di- 
rectly or through the chief of staff of the division. 
They should communicate to that general the orders 
they may receive respecting their specialty fi'om the 
general or superior officers of their particular arm. 

We will add that all the general officers attached 
to an active army, or to a corps d'armee of any 
kind, have, in addition, a certain nmnber of aides- 
de-camp and orderly officers, proportioned to their 



Among the officers attached to the general head- 
quarters — that 19 to say, the quarters occupied by the 
commandant-in-chief — ■we should mention three in . 
particular: 1st. The Cmnmandaiit of the general head- 
quarters. This is a superior officer of the staff, charged 
with establishing the quai'ters, placing the posts and 
guards, and, in conjunction with the gendarmerj', 
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preser\-iiig order at headquarters. 2d. The P/"0- 
vost-marshalgeneral. This title is given to the com- 
mandant of the brigades of gensdarmes attached to 
the army. His province is to protect the inhabitants 
of the country from piUage and violence ; to maintain 
good police ; to institute proceedings against those 
suspected of crimes or misdemeanors conmaitted with- 
in the precincts of the army, or of corps (Tartnt-e; 
to pursue and arrest the offenders ; to watch all 
the non-military persons or camp followei's ; * to 
follow the columns on a march and liring up the 
stragglers. He reports daily to the commandant^in- 
chief and receives his orders ; and every week makes 
a report of his service to the cliief of stafif". Besides 
these duties, which are assigned to him by anuy 
regulations, the provost-marshal-geueral (also tlie pro- 
vost of each division), since the promulgation of the 
Code (k justice militaire, exercises jurisdiction over 
the territory occupied by the aiTay (or the division), 
and assisted by a clerk (a non-eouunissioned ofBcer or 
corporal of his arm), decides of himself in all penal 
cases involving a penalty of not more than six months' 
imprisoumeut, or a flue of not more than 200 francs ; 
and in all cases of claims for damages which do not 
exceed 150 francs,+ 3d. The Wagoiirtiuister of the 
general headquarters, a superior officer charged ivith 
the direction of the equipages following the army, and 



* Tbo provosts can inflict q fine to tlie ataoimt of 100 francs. (Seniet 
en eampagne, art. 175.) 

t Cnd^ de juttioc militaire pour Varmte de tern, da 9 Jnin I85Ti 
art. 03, 75. 
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the preservatiou of order amoDg the wagoiis and do- 
mestics of tlie staff 

There are also connected witli each division a 
commandant of Beadquartei-s, a provost, and a wagon- 
master — officers of a grade inferior to tLat of the offi- 
cers who hold similar positions in the general head- 
quarters. 



3. standing Armtef. — In France, active armies 
are formed only in case of war, or, as exceptions, 
upon certain points of the national domain, when 
the security of the interior is in danger. Tliis pol- 
icy, which is also that of Austria, leaves the enemy 
uncertain as to the mode of organization which is 
to he finally adopted in the armies formed to oppose 
him ; and, besides, reserves the power of varying this 
mode, according to the nature of the war to be un- 
dertaken. 

Russia and Prussia have adopted a different policy, 
and, both in peace and in war, teep their troops con- 
stantly formed, in coi'ji-s (Varmee, divisions, and bri- 
gades. Thus the Pnissian army, besides the Koyal 
Guards, and the brigades garrisoning Mayence and 
Lusembui^ (fortified places of the Germanic Con- 
federation), consists of eight permanent corps d^armee, 
each embracing two divisions of infantry, two bi'igades 
of cavalry, one regiment of artlUerj', and one battalion 
of engineers. Under this system, the troops complete 
their education better, especially with respect to com- 
bined manoeuvres, become accustomed to the generals 
who command them, and are eminently qualified to 
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act promptly or to repel an invasion ; but they remain 
a long time in the same gamsons, and this is a posi- 
tive disadvantage, on account of the habits which the 
soldiers may there acquire. The troops who fre- 
quently travel, as they do in France, and ai'e therefore 
not accustomed to any fixed garrisons, are, in conse- 
quence, more easily mobilized. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

MARCHES. 

The army beiog organized, it is next to be trans- 
ported fi'oni the place of its formation to a point more 
favorable for its action. Tliis requii*es a march of a 
greater or less number of days. 

1. marches of Concentration. — ^The marcb will 

be of easy and simple execution when it takes place 
far from the enemy, and is thus performed as a march 
of concentration. The army is then put in motion by 
small fractions, and moves upon several parallel routes. 
Each fraction will march in open lines on each side of 
the road to leave a free circulation ; will make a grand 
halt at about the middle of the march ; will travel 
from six to ten leagues per day, and will observe the 
most perfect discipline in any town where it may be 
lodged for the night or receive its daily supplies. 

All marches should be performed by day ; for a 
night march, especially from midnight to four o'clock 
in the morning, gains nothing that is not more than 
lost by the relatively greater fatigue suffered by the 
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soldiers. The soldier needs at least six houra of sleep : 
to assert the contrary is to utter nonsense. 

A inarch should be conducted slowly, in order to 
save the strength of the troops. Assuming that there 
is sufficient time, one hour at least should be allowed 
for a league, including the short halt necessary after 
eacli league, and an additional half to three quarters 
of an liour should be allowed for the principal halt. 

Slowness, and especially uniformity of gait, are 
equally important foi- cavalry. When far from the 
enemy, this arm need not govern its rate of motion 
by that of the infantry. 

9. Marches of Manoeuvre. — If the march takes 
place in presence of the enemy, it assumes the char- 
acter of a marcli. of manceuvre, and requires addi- 
tional precautions. Its disposition should be based 
upon the principle of being always in a condition to 
check and to repel an attack. With this object, in- 
stead of proceeding in fractions distributed on each 
side of a road, the army will still march upon several 
routes,* but grouped on each route in column of one 
section at least, or one division at most. Each column 
should be Bufficiently strong in front to resist, and 
should at the same time be so short that the front 
and rear can support each other. While beyond the 
circle of activity of the enemy, the column may ad- 
vance at full distancCjf bnt within this circle, or, so 

* In oHer to subaisl more easily bj reqiiisitions, and also to keep tlio 
enemy in unccrtBinty. 

t It is lusnrocd tliat the colamn then occupies tlic same space an in 
order of battle. 
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to Speak, under the cannon of the enemy, and pi-e- 
paring for combat,* it will gain ground in more com- 
pact order. 

In a mixed column, the infantry, accompanied by 
its artillery, march at the head ; and the cavalry 
always in the rear. A different arrangement would 
compromise the whole column in the case of a strong 
attack on the front, as wag proved in the case of the 
central colunm of the French forces at the battle of 
the Trebhia (June 19, 1799). 

The number of columns will often vary, according 
to the kind of troops, the nature of the ground, and 
the end to be attained. Their distance will be civlcu- 
lated Bo as to permit easy communication between 
them, and also of their reunion ; and for thb purpose, 
the chief of one column should know the effective 
force and the direction of the other columns.^ 

Notwithstanding this multiplicity of columns they 
should not habitually reckon upon mutual protec- 
tion, which their distance and their specific object 
may prevent ; and, besides, prudence dictates that 
each should rely upon itself for this protection. In 
this view, we employ the ancient and well known sys- 
tem, the result of experience, of detaching a small 
portion of the moving foi'ce in advance, in rear and 
upon the flanks of the column, so as to surround it 
with almost a continuous chain, as mobile as the 
column itself, and destined to parry the fii-st blows. 



• Tlio placo of coDihat 
colnmn. 

t Service en eampagne, aiL 120. 



lally reached first by tbo head of tlie 
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This covering portion is in preference chosen from the 
light troops ; it embraces an advance-guai'd, a rear 
guavil, and jtankers. 

The advance-guard precedes the column. It is of 
mixed composition, but variable, according to the dif- 
ficulties of the road and the proximitj' of the enemy ; 
it SCOUI3 the country and watches for any attempted 
attack, whether open or covert, baffles it or restrains 
it, and, in all cases, gains time for the column to dis- 
pose itself for combat. For this purpose tlie advance- 
guard also protecta itself by an advance-guard or some 
scouts. It should also open the road or make it prac- 
ticable, and for this reason a company of sappers often 
accompanies it. At branch i-oads, it will be careful to 
indicate the direction taken by landmarks, in order to 
avoid all mistakes and to point out the road to be- 
lated soldiers and vehicles. In the daj-time this is 
eftected by blazing trees or tying bundles of straw to 
posts along the proper road ; but at night, by station- 
ing non-commissioned officers, who ai-e successively 
relieved. 

The commandant of an advance-guard should pos- 
sess all the qualities required of a chief of detach- 
ment. It is his duty to avail himself of all the aux- 
iliary expedients employed in reconnoissances, espe- 
cially to draw information from the guides, from the 
inhabitants, and from prisoners ; and also to cause 
prompt reconnoissances to be made by the officers 
under his orders. He turns all villages, woods, or 
defiles, through which it might lie dangerous to pass ; 
levies contributions upon the villages to keep his troops 
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constantly supplied with subsistence for two or three 
days ; makes his grand halt iii a covered place, sui-- 
rounding it with sentinels posted upon tlie eminences 
or on the roads ; and is careful during his march not 
to betray his approach by the noise of trumpet or dnira. 

The advance-guard will vary in force fi'om one 
fifth to one tenth of the column. Its distance from 
the column will be at least equal to the length of the 
column, so that, even in the most unfavorable case, 
that is, when the advauee-guai-d is driven back, and 
does not succeed in retarding the approach of the ene- 
my, the rear of the column may yet have tune to re- 
join the front, and also to come into line. 

The rear-guai'd doses the march, and is smaller 
than the advance-guard. Its pix)vince is to arrest any 
adverse detachment, or any suspected individual, 
pi-owling in the rear of the column. It frequently 
protects itself also by an extreme rear-guard. In a 
foiTvard march, it escorts the ba^age, which is always 
separated fi^m the body of the troops, and brings up 
the stragglers. In a retreat, it performs the jirincipal 
and most glorious part : in that case, relieved of the 
baggage, which then goes on the aide farthest from 
pursuit, it avails itself of the resources of petty war- 
fare, and of the obstacles of the ground, to paralyze 
the forces of the pui-suer. The chief of the rear- 
guard should possess high qualifications : perhaps he 
does not need to be as fertile in invention as the chief 
of the atlvance-guai'd, but he certainly requires more 
energy and coolness. Ney, in the retreat from Russia, 
immortalized himself as the chief of the rear-guard. 
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The flankers* march parallel to the column, ujiuii 
each of its flanks. They scatter themselves in groups 
of tJwee, at 400 or 500 pace3 from the roatl, and recon- 
noitre, while protecting themselves hehind the inequal- 
ities of the gi'ound, but also exploring every recess and 
every obstaele. To give warning, they despatch one 
of their nmoher, and never have recourse to disehai^- 
ing their guns, except in the case of a surprise. 

We are now acquainted with the order of march 
of a separate column : let us return to an assemblage 
' of columns — an army. 

This assemblage vAW be preceded by a general ad- 
Ivance-guard, relatively to all the columns ; each of these 
I'still requii-es its special advance-guard. There will also 
I l)e a general rear-guard. 

We may deceive the enemy as to the gem;ral di- 

\ reetion about to be adopted by an army (or by u 

column), by ordering the preparation of provisions 

as if for a movement in another direction. Tliis ruse, 

to which every one may resort, is always effective. 

The chief of a column thrown forward for a spe- 
cial purpose in advance of an army, even l>eyond the 
general advance-guard, will scatter along liis route 
iflmall posts of cavalrj', for the i)urpo8e of conveying 
[liis messages promptly; and when he despatches an 
I officer upon a mission to the general-in-chief, lie should 
) send aQ:er him two others, at intervals of a half 
lOur from each other, as the first miglit lose his way.+ 

to not confoiini] tlieso flankcru wirh tlie ■kinnisheri, vliicli the 
« ind reufgiian]* tlctach for their own «cilrily. 
t Letter ofSapoluon to Monnont, July 11, 1809. 
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Marches of manajuvre of an army are executed 
either by the front or hy the fiank. 

In the first case, the columns remain grouped to- 
gether, adopt a close fonuation, and follow parallel 
TOutes, in such a man- 

MAECH OF MANCEUrBE BY THE FBONT. 
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In fact, if thia combi- 



nation of five columns, instead of continuing its march 
in the direction ah, is suddenly oliliged to take the per- 
pendicular direction cl, it still has an advance-guard in 
the column 2, a rear-guard in the column G, and two 
flanking corps, in the columns 1 and T ; and the case 
would be the same for the directions id and dv. Thus, 
ivith this arrangement, a sudden change in either di« 
i-ection becomes easy, and the possibility of such 
changes sometimes constitutes the whole secret of 
marches. The march of the Austro-Eussian army 
under KutusofF, from Olmutz to Wischau and Ans- 
terlitz, in 1805, is an example of this aiTangement. 

In the second case, in which a march by the flank 
is vigorously executed in a single and long column, 
• We zeU^ front of tht march tXio space between the columns 2 and 0. 
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eitlier to move aloug the positions of the enemy or to 
traverse a narrow and unavoidable route, in order to 
arrive promptly before a town, or upon tlie field of 
battle, the army in movement runs greater danger; 
since, by the manceuvre itself, it is already in a state 
of crisis, and in this situation exposes its flank. Never- 
theless, these dangers are sometimes voluntarily in- 
cmred, principally with a view to gaining time. In 
this event, besides obseiTing the precaution of form- 
ing at full distances, to preserve exactly the inter- 
vals, and to conceal the march under the cover of 
night, or of a fog, it will be best to place on the men- 
aced side, at about 1,000 yards from the column, a 
flanking corps, marching, as niuct as possible paral- 
lel to it, and possessing its own protecting auxiliaries, 
namely, an advance-guard, a rear-guard, and flankers. 
Frederic the Great usually fell upon bis enemies by a 
march by the flank, and he succeeded by this method, 
because he employed soldiers expert in manotuvres 
against troops of little mobility; nevertheless, at Kol- 
liu (June 18, 1757), a march of this kind, executed 
under the fire of the Austrian?, was fatal to him, in 
spite of the tenacious energy of his foot soldiers, who 
returned seven times in succession to the chaise. 

Whether made by the front or flank, marches of 
manccuvres must be rapid. Without the celebrated 
march of Massena's division, running on the 13th of 
Januarj' from Verona to Rivoli, %hting on the 14th 
by the side of tiie soldiers of Joubcrt, returning on the 
15th upon Mantua, and fighting on the IGth at Favo- 
rita, Bonaparte would not have obtained liis two final 
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victories, and so happily terminated the campaign of 
1796. Fifteen yeai'9 later, in the month of April, 
1809, dming the operations about Ratii^bonne, if the 
army of the Archduke Charles had not been so slow 
in his offensive operations amidst our scattered forces, 
and had not taten three days (from the 19th to the 
22d of April) to move about six leagues (fi-om Rohr 
to Eckmiihl), the firet part of the campaign would 
have resulted more favorably to his arms. 

It is principally when the march of mamruvi-e is 
directed against an enemy wholly defeated, and be- 
comes, in consequence, a pursuit, that rapidity becomes 
indispensable, — provided, be it well understood, that 
this rapidity is not prejudicial to the strength and 
prudence which it is essential to preserve in the 
presence of an energetic though vanquished enemy, 
capable of turning again and assuming the offensive. 

The march of the vanquished party, who is retiring 
— in a word, the retreat — is also a march of raanceuvre. 
This, indeed, is implied in what we have said. But 
to constitute a retreat, we must not forget that there 
must be a series of retrograde marches. Napoleon, on 
the eve of the battle of Austerlitz, certainly did not 
beat a retreat, but he nevertheless made one retro- 
grade march, in order to entice the Austrians and Rus- 
sians upon the battle-field which he had seleeted and 
studied ! We have above indicated the important 
parts to be performed by the general, and the particu- 
lar rear-guai'ds, which, in this case, become the head 
of the army or of the column. 

We will add that, to have any chance of success in 
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a retreat, we must carefully guard the flanks, as being 
more vulnerable than in a forward movement ; and 
endeavor to preserve a certain distance in advance 
of the rear-guard, to gain which the latter will give 
special battle, as was done by the prince Bagration at 
Hollabrunn, November 16, 1805. 

We will confine our remarks upon marches to 
these brief hints, as we do not intend to enter upon 
strategy, which would exceed the limits prescribed for 
these Elements. 



CnAPTER THIRD. 



1. PrimiiiTe Order of Batilc. — After a march de- 
signed for the pui'pose, or in case of a fortuitous ren- 
conter, an army meets the enemy and gives him battle. 
How is it to be disposed for the action ? This we 
are now about to consider, at first from a theoretical 
point of view, under the most ordinary circumstances, 
and upon the supposition that the field of combat is 
perfectly horizontal, and free from all kinds of obstacles. 

In preparing for battle, the whole army is drawn 
up in three distinct masses, destined to take part in 
the contest at different times — a first line, a second 
line, and a reserve. 

The first line brings on the action. The mission 
of the second line is to afford the first both moral and 
material support : moral support, by inspiring confi- 
dence by its simple presence ; material sujjport, either 
by offering a rallying point, or by taking its place in 
the contest. Therefore, from the instant when the 
first line becomes engaged, we should, in general, 
avoid withdrawing the troops of the second lino from 
their position, to take them to another ; for this would 
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both discourage the combatants, who would no longer 
feel themselves supported, and would embolden the 
enemy, who would take the movement for the begin- 
ning of a retreat, The duty of the reserve has already 
been explained. 

According to its particular destination, each of the 
masses of the order of battle will have a distinct for- 
mation. The first line \n\l be deployed, for it is ne- 
cessary that it oiFer a large front, ■with the smallest 
possible inter^'als ; for liii^e iutei'vnla would be, in fact, 
breaches, and \v'ould weaken its resistance. The sec- 
ond line will usually be formed in columns by bat- 
talions at deploying distance, in which foim it will be 
better prepared to advance to assist the first line. But, 
if the position of the second line upon the battle-field 
is such as to expose it to the fire of the enemy's artil- 
lery, it will be better to deploy it,* since, when ex- 
tended upon a fi-ont of little depth, it will suffer leas 
from the projectiles. The reserve not being required 
for immediate combat, should always remain grouped 
under the hand of the general-in-chief. It will there- 
fore be massed in columns, by brigades, in rear of 
the second line. 

The next question ia, at what distance from each 
other should the three masses of this primitive order 
of battle Tje established ? 



* At the bnttio of Moscow & brignde of tlio second line lost 600 men 
in ten ininatea, beonnao it preserved tlie order in cnliinin. (Marbot, 
Remarqua eritiqva tur lt» contiderationt tvr Part de la giierre, p, 436.) 
In similar circamstances, at the battle of Konieh (December 21, 1833), 
IbrahitQ Poebn saved liis troops b^ deploying the second line. 
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Supposing the field of battle to he wholly free 
from all obstacles, the local circumstances wiU be the 
same upon the whole extent of the front, and the sec- 
ond line should hold itself at a distauce of 300 yards 
in j-ear of the first. At this distance the fire of the 
enemy \vill probably reach it with difficulty, and 
yet it will be sufficiently near* to give effective sup- 
port to the first line. The same interval is equally 
applicable to both infantry and cavalrj'. If, however, 
the plateau on which the combat takes place is of such 
smail dimensions that the second line, at a distance 
of 300 yards from the first, should find itself near the 
extreme boundaiy, this distance may be reduced, but 
not beyond the limit that would briog the line xmder 
the fire of the enemy. 

As the reser\-e should remain fresh and intact xm- 
til the decisive moment, while the lines are engaged, 
conjointly or separately, it will be posted at 1,000 or 
1,200 yards from the second line. 

The cavalry should never form the centi'e of the 
line of battle, for all their power depends upon move- 
ment, and in that position they could neither move 
forward nor backward without breaking the line. Be- 
sides, as they do not make use of their fire-arms, they 
are not so capable as infantry of standing the fire of 
the enemy's musketry or cannon without stirring. 
For these reasons, they are usually placed on tlie 



* At tlio battle of Rio-Secco, or, rnthcr, at llie bnttlo known by tbat 
nnino, the Spani&rda wore beaten, in spite of their bravery, in conse- 
qnence of having placed their Kcond line 1,400 or 1,500 jcrds in rear of 
the first. 
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flanka, where they have tlie best opportunity to stiirt 
quickly {pendre carrier^),* and to tlirow themselvea 
in every direction for attacking and turning the ene- 
my's flanks. In this position, too, they serve as a sup- 
port to the extremities of the line of infantry. As an 
exception, however, the cavalry may form the centre 
of a line of battle, when the two bodies of the infan- 
try' placed upon the wings are sufficiently near to each 
other to give adequate protection, by their fire, to the 
cavalry placed between them, and thus still to keep 
the different parts of the amiy united.-)- 

The artillery of the first line ■will occupy with 
strong batteries many positions, from 150 to 200 
yards in advance of the front, opposite the great in- 
tervals of the order of battle : to increase this dis- 
tance would expose the artillery to be captured ; to 
diminish it would reuder the fire of the artilleiy dan- 
gerous to the infantry posted in its rear. The artil- 
lery of the second line will wait in column in rear of 
the flanks and intervals of this line ; the artillery of 
the reserve will remain close to the main body of the 
reserve. 

The parks, ambulances, and other accessories, will 
be posted in a safe place in rear of the reser^'e, and 
covered by troops of the rear-guard. 

For the facility of command, and the entire inde- 



* That is, to oasnmo tlio charging distance of ahout 300 yards iVom 
tlie point to be attacked. 

t Tcrnay, TraiU ile Taeti^ue, t. i., p. 2*8. Wo may odd that thia 
may also be duno upon n contracted hnttlc-fiGid, whoa the wings of the 
position are formed by villages, at at Essliog. 
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pendence of the lines, the troops of the same division 
will generally form a part of the same line, especially 
the infanti-y troops. 

Such are the principles according to which an 
army, whatever its force, is di-a^vn up, according to 
the primitive order of battle ; and it ia only necessary 
to add that, if the army contains several divisions, or 
corps d'annee, care must he taken to leave intervals 
between them, proportioned to their effective force, 
and the number of cannon to be employed in front oi 
the line of battle. 

In the following figure of the primitive order of 
battle, we give a gi-eater development to the second 
Une than the first, to protect the flanks of the first, 
both by infantry and cavalry. 

PRIMITIVE ORDEF, OF BATTLE. 



This primitive order of battle is in reality but a 
diagram to regulate the position and the disjiosition 
of the various elements of the aiiuy — merely an order 
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of review, from whicli innumerable circQiustances 
in war may often compel us to depart. Accidenta 
of ground, the superiority of the enemy in cav- 
alry or in artUler}-, the defective compositiuu of the 
anny itself, may force the general-in-chief to adopt a 
less BjTiimetrical order of battle ; but in all cases he 
must save himself a reserve, and, as far as possible, 
draw up his forces upon two lines, in addition to the 
resen'e, even when it might be neeessarj' for that pur- 
pose to reduce the extent of the front which he pre- 
sents to the enemy. 

3. Orden ot Battle. — "Whatever the number of 

lines of an order of battle, it is useful to know the 
various figiu-es that order may assume, and any good 
reasons for such dispositions of troops. The forma 
of these figures wtII be more readily undei-stood by 
tracing a single line to represent each of the opposing 
orders of battle. 

Tlie various figures may be reduced to foiu" prin- 
cipal ones : 

1st. Parallel order. — When the two ai-raies are 
drawn up pai-allel to each other upon the whole lina 



the order is the simplest of all ; the assailing army is 
cvery\vhere equally weak, everj^vhere equally strong, 
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and there is notliing to indicate the point upon which 
ita &'st effbrta ■will be directed. 

This was the habitual order of battle of the first 
nations of antiquity, among whom the art of war was 
not far advanced ; but it is used even at the present 
day, upon the defensive, when the object is to bar 
the way of an assailant. 

Sometimes, in this order, the centre of the assailant 
is strengthened, and presents a column instead of one 
or two lines ; or a wing may receive an increase of 
troops, or else have a particular corps perpendicular 
to, and in front of the line,* forming a crotcTiet, or IJ. 
In the latter two cases, the order approsimates to the 
following, and possesses several of its properties. 

2d. Oblique order. — The assailant advancea one 
wing, the right, for instance, and refuses the other, so 
that he keeps the whole line of his atlversary in check, 
and yet engages but a small portion of his troops. 
This is, consequently, the most suitable order for an 
army of inferior force, which thus has its first reserve 
in the wing refused. 

OBLIQUE OEDEH, 



In reality, excepting the case of an attack by the 
centre, almost every ofi"ensive order of battle partakes 

• Tho same order ia rear of the line is called apoUnce. 



of the nature of tlio olilique, for it is very rare ttat 
one portion of the line does not attack before another. 

Epaminondas at Lcuctra and at Mantina^a, Cssar 
at Phai-salia, Gustavus Adolphus at Leipsie, Frederic 
at several battles, and especially at Leuthen, Bona- 
parte at Marengo, employed the oblique order. 

If the obliquity of the assailing line is so great as 
to make this Ime form a right angle with the front of 
the adversary, the order of battle takes the name of 
the 2)ei-pendicnlar order. This particular case of the 
oblique order hardly deserves mention, since it must 
always be of short duration, the interest of the enemy 
evidently requiring him, in such case, to effect at least 
a partial change of front. 

3d. Concave order. — Thia order may be foi-raed by 
echelons, as in the following figure, or in a semicircle ; 
but it is better for the march to be by echelona Its 
advantage consists in great concentration of fire ; but, 
on the other hand, the flanka are very much exposed, 
and require to rest firmly upon some obstacle, a river, 
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for example, as in the formation adopted by the 
Archduke Charles, against the French, in the battle 
of Essling. 



In general, this order is ratLer the result of changes 
incident to the contest, than of premeditated design, 

A successful use of the concave order was made 
hy the famous Hannibal at Cannae, l»y the Roman 
general Narses at Casilinum (a. d. 553) against the 
Franks, and by the English at Cr^cy. 

4th. Convex order. — ^This order is formed either 
by echelons on tlie centre, or in a semicircle. It sen'ea 
for the defence of a defile or a bridge indispensable to 
a. retreat, or better still to resist a concave formation. 
Except in these two cases, it is a bad disposition to 
adopt against an unbroken and compact line, for its 
flanks are more feeble than in any other order, and if 



CONVEX C 
I I 



the centre gives way, the defeat of the army is certain. 
It has no chance of success except against an exces- 
sively extended and disjointed line, or against an at> 
tack in four or five columns, firing in divergent di- 
rections,* 

The Turks formed for attack in the convex order, 
almost in a triangle. After the fii'st shock, the two 

* Tbo Gre of [be convei: order takes place in diverging lines from tlia 
moment tliat ita echelons are bo mnch subdivideii and increased in num- 
ber as to approximate to tbe semicircular form. 



^ 
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rings formed again and advanced beyond the centre, 
Jiereby ti-ansibrming their order into the concave. 

In practice, none of these ordei-s of battle coold be 
assumed with the exactness indicated by the figure. 
We endeavor to conform to the system indicated as 
much as possible, taking this system, however, as a 
mere approximation. 

We must not forget that an order of battle, what- 
ever may be its tactical form, its figui'e, or its name, 
may be traced conti/iuou-sli/, or with iniei-vals, either in 
whole or pai-t. With intervals* it possesses little so- 
lidity, and gives less fire ; and it should never be so 
formed unless at a sufficient distance from the enemy, 
or when the cavaby forms the second line and stands 
ready to chai'ge in the intervals tlireatened by the 
enemy. A continuous order has but small intervals, 
which are indispensable for the movement of the 
coips which constitute it. 

3. Comdnct ol ihe Battle. — We have uow learned 
the number of lines in which an army is drawn up 
for combat, and the figure which its order of battle 
assumes. There are, however, yet other conditions to 
be fulfilled to secure a fail- chance of success in the 
struggle, 

We fight a battle either to repel an attack and 
preserve a favorable camp, or voluntarily to strike a 
decisive blow, conquer a region of conntiy, reach 
an important city or relieve it, or to terminate the 

* By inteiTBls aro nsoallj meant spaces eqaol to tlic front of tho fdl 
portions, na in tho cliecker- format ion. 
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campaign and secure a peace. After Laving, from 
various motives, deferred this great act, we must 
almost always come to it at last, as tbe only prompt 
solution and frequently less costly than the prolon- 
gation of the war. 

He who wishes to give tattle need not have at hia 
disposition a number of troops much superior to that 
of his adversary ; it ia sufficient that the character of 
his soldiers, the ground on which the contest is to 
take place, the genius of hia officers, or any circum- 
stances whatever, afi'ord him some probability of 
success. 

He will, (i priori, calculate the possible issues of 
the action, and will place himself so as to augment 
them if he is victor, and diminish them if he is van- 
quished. In the former case, the best he can do is to 
cut the line of operations of the enemy ; in the latter, 
it will be to preserve his own line, and his depfits. 

The general-in-chief will determine upon his order 
of battle according to the means at his disposal, and 
the obstacles to be surmounted. He will especially 
adapt it to the ground, making it weaker where the 
ground is strong, and vice verm, posting light troops 
in the more irregular portions, and artillery upon the 
commanding points ; each, in short, upon the locality 
where they can act at once -n-ith the greatest facility 
and the greatest energy. As far as possible, he will 
have those vulnerable parts of his formation, the 
flanks, supported by natural obstacles, or he wUl 
strengthen them by bodies of troops, pnncipally in- 
fantry troops, for cavalry is no longer a protection 
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gainst a flanking attack from the moment it has been 
mpelled to move at a gallop and to charge from a 
ance. If he refuses one wing, he wUl place his 
heavy artillery there,* in oi-der to keep the opposing 
ing at a distance and to prevent its advancing suffi- 
riently to destroy the effect of this oblique arrange- 
IBeut by restoring the parallelism of the two orders 
f battle. 

The choice of the point of attack will be deter- 
mined by principles of strategy, tactics, or character 
F ground. If the enemy keeps one of his wings in 
jproximity to his lines of communication or to his fron- 
etrategy requires that the attack should com- 
laence upon that wing. Where the enemy is near 
lome dangerous obstacle, which covers him, do not, 
Wim any account, attack him on the side nearest that 
obstacle, but direct your blows beyond, so as to 
inetrate the lines which face )ou, and drive him 
jheadlong upon the obstacle. There is also another 
ise in which a tactical princijile determines the 
flirection of the attack. Suppose the order of battle 
^(tf the enemy presents a void, or any other defect, 
hen you should doubtless throw yourself upon 
his weak point, always guarding yourself by small 
.nking reserves against any traps he may lay for 
^ou. Finally, a topographic reason wUl detennine 
^e choice of a point of attack when the enemy occu- 



* The same recommend ati on maj be ofTered, though it b not of so 
lacb oonacquence, in the cnse of a refusal of the centre, in order to pro- 

t the enem7 from advancing tJie middle of his line, and opjiosing a 
mres order to a concave order. 
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pies Bome elevatioos,* then aim at the mastery of the 
highest, and if you succeed, all Ills otliei' poaitions 
must fall. A village or a wood may sometimes per- 
form the same part as such an eminence, and will, for 
tie same reasons, require yom- special attention. 

The general-in-chief most frequently determines his 
point of attack by a combination of principles : thus, 
for esample, lie may be governed by both tactical and 
topographical reasons. This is a matter of inspira- 
tion — of genius — much moi'e than of experience. 

"When liis choice turns upon one of the wings, his 
object wiU be, iu some cases, to siii-round his adver- 
sary ; in others, to take him in flank. An enveloping 
attack should not be executed by a long circuit, for 
the corps intnasted with its execution may then get 
astray, or appeal- too late. To attempt it upon several 
sides at once, moreover, divides the army, and makes 
it weak throughout, an evil of the gi'eatest magnitude 
in the presence of a bold and active advei-sary. This 
was experienced by Alvinzi in ITOG, on the day of 
Rivoli, when one of his two flanking columns, that 
of Quasdanowich, was unable to debouch upon the 
plateau, on which were the two divisions of Bona- 
parte ; and the other, that of Lusiguan, appeared at 
the end of the action, when the French were already 
victorious, and was itself surrounded. If one's whole 
army is thro^vn upon the enemy's flaidc, it amounts to 
the oblique order pushed to its extreme limits. The 
enemy usually opposes it by a similar manceavre, and 

* All tLU infonnatioD respecting tbe enem; is nbtainci] by mcana at a 
preliminary reconnoisgance, called an offetunte or open 
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attacks the weakened flank. Nevertheless, such an 
attack may be greatly favored by local circumstances : 
thus, when Bonaparte was advancing to attack the 
Austrians at Areola, his movement was covered both 
by the Adige from Verona to Ronco, and by tlie 
marshes between the Adige and the Alpon : hence he 
threw his forces upon the dykes of the marah, where 
he had only to fear a resistance in front, and thus 
placed himself on the left fianh of Alvinzi. Even 
if the village of Areola had yielded to his arms 
at the commencement of the first day of this triple 
battle, he would have reached Villa- Nova* and estab- 
lished himself uh rear of the enemy, who still occupied 
Caldiero. 

Whatever may be the kind of attack, or the point 
upon which it is directed, we must make our own 
force at this point superior to that of the enemy. In 
bringing our forces to the points of attack, we must 
especially endeavor to cover the preparatory steps, 
either by some inequalities of the ground, or by a 
screen of skirmishers, or by false attacks. Perfection 
consists in not receiving the fire (even partial) of the 
enemy until the action is engaged, which, however, 
is not always possible. By concealing our intentions 
till the last moment, we prevent the enemy from 
making his first dispositions with certainty. 

The attack being arranged, the measures to be 
taken by each independent portion of the order of 
battle, in case of failure, are again to be prescribed and 



* A hamlot at the iDtcrsoction of the Alpoi 
A to Tlceou. 



will] tlio road from Yero- 
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explained, and the posts to be occupied Buccessively 
in the retrogi'ade movement ai-e to be indicated, some 
as simple points of transit, others as rallying points. 
The order of the day, often completed by verbal in- 
structions, also exhibits each pei'son's part in the at' 
tack, develops and explains the principal manceuvre, 
sometimes gives the reasons upon ivbich it is based, 
in order that each general may intelligently perform 
his part toward the success of the manceuvre, even 
should circumstances oblige him to depai-t from hia 
orders, and to make use of the large discretionary 
powers necessaiily intrusted to him. 

The general-in-chief now gives the signal, and the 
action commences. A combat of skinnishers upon the 
fi-ont of nearly the whole line, and especially of the 
centre, is the necessary prelude. Under tlie screen 
formed by these scattered soldiers, the deployment of 
the first line is completed, if it had not before been 
effected, and the columns of attack advance. At the 
moment when the skirmishers, having advanced some 
1,000 yards, retire and unmask the front, everything 
is ready, and the first line comes into play. It begins 
by fire of artillery, which approximately indicates the 
distance ■ivhich usually separates two annies drawn 
up in order of battle at the beginning of the action ; * 
then fire of musketry follows, as soon as the distance 
has been sufficiently reduced, either by the regular 
progress of the attack, or, sometimes, by the mutual 
advance movements of the two armies. If the firing 



* Artillerj becomes fgnniJaLIo at about 1,200 jords. 
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throws tlie enemy into disorder, the opportunity is 
seized for making a bayonet-chai^e upon the chosen 
point of attack. This first charge, resolutely conduct- 
ed, may succeed : in this case, we must not give way 
to excitement and momentaiy enthusiasm, but should 
re-form our ranks, take breath, and march with ensem- 
ble upon the second line. If our first chai^ falls, we 
fall back calmly upon our second line, which, in its 
turn, charges, either alone, or in combination with the 
unbroken portions of the first line. Now, the fighting 
must l>e desperate, especially in the decisive direction ; 
for this struggle of the principal arm decides the fate 
of the day. 

The artillery continues to fii'e, to assist tlie chaises 
lof the infantrj-, and its action is kept up throughout 
Ithe whole contest, so long as no friendly column 
fmasks its fire. 

The light cavalry skirmishes from the time the 
■first blow is struck, and at the end pui-sues. The 
I cavalry of the line charges at any propitious moment, 
I but chiefly at the end, to finish the victory, by over- 
I throwing the last masses that make a stand. 

If the action of the two lines does not suffice, 
l^e general-in-ehief * detaches a part, or nearly the 



* During the ttction, tlie gcncral-in-chief occupies some eloratcil point, 
Bfritli a cliart before liiro, and a telescope in h'n hiitxl. Uo is culm and 
J*atclifiil, and gives Ilia orders according to wlmt he sees, and tiie intelll- 
brought to him. It U obviously of (tie first iraporlnnro that every 
Blfde-de-cninp fhoiiid he able to find liim readily. Tlio Mtno is true, 
■ ChDiigh in a less degi-ee, of every genernl ofBccr, who, when he Icnves his 
■ntil position, should make it known, aod take care lo indicate how imd 
Iwhere be is to bo found. 
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whole of his reserve, at the decisive moment, of which 
he is the sole judge* 

Success crowning the last vigorous Idow, the vic- 
tor may commence the pursuit without delay, but 
with circumspection, so long as he la not certain of the 
total defeat of the enemy ; for if one wing on each 
side is victorious, the party that starts first upon a 
pursuit will be easily suiTounded or talcen in flank, 
and will ultimately lose the battle- 
To these vaiious operations, add the more or less 
complete cooperation of a false attack, as well as the 
inevitable episodes of coi-ps imprudently engaged or 
overcome by numbers, which have to be supported, 
and you have before you a foreshortened picture of 
the action as can'ied on by the attacking painty, or, to 
use the common expression, a picture of an offensive 
hatUe. 

The army which accepts instead of offeHng battle, 
and thus fights a defensive battle, observes still greater 
precaution in the choice of its position. This position 
should be: Ist, somewhat elevated, with respect to 
that of the attacking party; 2tl, finnly supported 
upon the flanks ; 3d, intereected on the front and in 
the salient parts of the front, by thickets, villages, 
farms, obstacles easy to occupy and defend, and which 
divide the attack of the assailant ; + 4th, it should al- 
low sufficient freedom of movement among these ob- 



* We have nlreadj trnated of the functions of the reserve in the 
chapter of this Second Part. 

t In Die absence of natural ohatacles, redoubts are thrown up, a: 
done by Peter the Great at the battle of Pnltowa. 



stacles ; and, 5tli, should offer in the ivar several ave- 
nues of retreat. If its force is weak, the repelling army 
forms no second line, except in uncovered and easily 
accessible places ; which, however, be it observed, does 
not obviate the necessity of stationing the heaviest 
and most destructive ordnance at the principal point, 
upon which the assailant will most probably make his 
strongest demonstration, and which is the key of the 
position. It keeps a Tvateh upon its flanks, and pro- 
tects them by battalions en potence* which close the 
extremities of the lines of infantry, and assure the 
order of battle independently of the cavalry — an ad- 
I vantageous arrangement adopted by Frederic the 
I Great in his first two battles, at Mollwitz and Czaslaw. 
f Some sfiuadrous specially posted in echelons in the 
rear of the second line, near the wing, may also, by 
their sudden appearance, fulfil the same purpose. It is 
, also recommended, as a final means, to extend the see- 
l ond line beyond the first, and the reserve (which, in 
this case, is placed almost wholly upon the flanks) 
\ beyond the second : this renders flanking manceu\Tes 
difficult and hazardous undertakings for the enemy. 

In defensive battles, the general-in-chief awaits the 
enemy, and acts by fire of artillery and musketry, 
everyTvhere prepared, but not announcing any other 
intention than that of resifiting. The assailant con- 
tinues his movement, and when his manoeuvre is in 
full tide, the defender redoubles his fire, catches at the 
least indication of disorder or mistake, and throws 
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liimself forward to profit by it, witli the whole of the 
troops still remaining h'esh. If no auch indication of 
disorder or mistake is presented, lie charges only 
when the fiist line is too much pressed, taking for 
that purpose the columns of the second line and a 
portion of the cavalry. 

In actions of this kind, when we do not succeed in 
repelliug the enemy, we resort to squares. If they 
are well combined and flank each other, they resist a 
long time, and may defy an enemy who is already fa- 
tigued ; and, in all cases, they facilitate the defence, 
inch by inch, of an in-egiilar field of battle, make the 
retreat more respected, and often serve to gain suffi- 
cient time to enable the defeated party to commence 
this retreat under cover of night. Squares may also 
serve against an enemy very superior in cavalry: 
example, the French at the battle of Lutzen (1813). 

A flank deprived of support, being uncovered in 
consequence of the progress of the assaUant, may again 
be established liy caiTyiug it against some other ob- 
stacle, or even, for entire security, by setting fire to a 
vUI^e in its vicinity. The battle of Warsaw (1656), 
between the Poles and the Swedo-Brandenburgers, 
presents such a ease on the second day of the contest. 

There are circumstances in which an army upon 
the defensive will change its tactics before or during 
the contest, and will suddenly assume the offensive, 
It may be that the commander may resolve upon a 
desperate blow, to parry an attack which comes be- 
fore his preparations are completed ; or it may be 
pure audacity on his part. In such case, it is best to 
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attack the assailant upon his flank, with the best 
troops, or reserves, at the Game time exciting the en- 
thusiasm of the soldiers and exalting the courage 
with which such a resolution inspires them. 

Every expedient being exhausted, if you are de- 
feated, abandon the field of battle, beat a reti'eat, but 
with order and as slowly as possible. Send oft' 
your baggage in achance, under escort ; send a force 
to occupy the defiles through which you must pass. 
Adopt for your two lines the checker-formation by 
battalions ; for the first line, when fatigued, can then 
retire through the open spaces of the second, or, stiU 
better, the second line may, by a slight movement, be 
brought in fi'ont through the spaces of the first, which 
slight ofiensive demonstration is always effective. 
When- both lines are disorganized, they retire and 
rally beyond the reser\'e, which should be fonned in 
squares, and stubbornly stand its ground. 

The retreat ha\-ing successfully begun, the line 
p nearest to the enemy turns, from time to time, and 
I makes a stand, seconded by repeated charges of the 
.. cavalry upon the fiank of the pursuers. In this man- 
^ ■ ner, time is gained until night supervenes ; then, fa- 
I'Vored by dai-kness, we make a forced march, to put 
I a respectable distance between ourselves and the eno- 
■ my, and the nest day the rear-guard sufBces and or- 
ganizes an obstinate defence. 

Here we will terminate our exposition of the mech- 

> anism proper of the contest. To dwell longer upon it, 

in an abstract and didactic manner, would be of little 

use In the way of instruction. To obtain a just idea 
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of a battle, it is necessary to read a great number of 
narratives, to know the antecedents and the issues of 
the day, to possess a detailed plan, upon which we 
mark the disposition of the troops, and correct or 
change this disposition according to the views we ac- 
quire as we read ; in short, we must give ourselves up 
to systematic and extended research. We must, es- 
pecially, consider each battle not as an isolated fact, 
but as the necessary and calculated end of a march, or 
of a combined strategic movement, or sometimes of a 
whole campaign ; and we must therefore endeavor to 
trace in it the denouement, more or less happy, of each 
of the measures taken. 



PART THIRD. 



MINOR OPERATIONS. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



LrrEODDcrnoN.— lu the field, an encamped or can- 
ned army does not know when it may be attacked ; 
and therefoi*e, that it may not he surprised, it must 
be at all times prepared for combat. But aa keeping 
constantly upon the <^ui vive would fatigue it too 
much, a portion is charged with the duty of watching 
over the safety of the whole. 

This portion of the army incurs a twofold respon- 
sibility: Ist, it must watch the enemy, in order to 
give Twtice of its approach ; and 2d, it must then */op 
it, in order to give time for making the preparations 
for combat. Tliat it may fulfil these purposes, it must 
necessarily be posted in advance of the main body of 
the troops, on the side toward the adversary : hence 
the various fi-actions of this portion are collectively 
designated by the term outposts, 

"We thus see that outposts perform the same ser- 
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vice for au army at rest, as skirmisliers and scouts 
for one upon a march. Outposts take tLe place of the 
scouts (batteurs (Peslrade), employed by the ancients, 
which would be insufficient with the modem methods 
of warfare. 

The composition of outposts is based upon the 
character* and force of the adversaiy ; but that army 
' will be the best guarded whose outposts are calculated 
upon the supposition that the enemy is Vte most active. 
"We must, indeed, consider outposts as the eyes, 
which constantly watch, the enemy, and prevent him 
from approaching unperceived. 

It is a fundamental rule that outposts are never to 
fight merely for the sake of fighting. Thus, on tlie 
eve of the battle of Emmendingen, October 18, 1796, 
a skirmish occurred between the patrols of the out- 
posts, and in this untimely action the Austrians lost 
the village of Malterdlngen, which, notwithstanding 
their occupation of the heights in the rear, they had a 
hard struggle to regain on the following day.f A 
cbief of outposts must, then, consider the injurious 
consequences wlilch might ensue were he to hazard 
an attack, and will refrain from useless combats. His 
duty, in fact, consists in covering the anuy, and not 
in displaying his courage. 

The outposts will have accomplished their end, if 

* According to Decker, tlio Gprmwi, in Iliia kiml of service, is zcnl- 
011S ; tho Russian dangerous (on account of liis numcroDS aud vigilant 
OoBsacks) ; tho English, heavy ; tho Spaniard, indolent ; to wliich we will 
add, the Frenahman is often too confident. 

+ See Frindpet de ttraiegie de I'ArchifinQ Cliarles, translated by 
Gencrnl Jomini, 1818, v. ill., p. 253, 280. 




the enemy dare not attack them, and is obliged to de- 
fer the combat to the time and place when and where 
it will be accepted ; but to attain this result, they 
must rely solely upon their own vigilance, and not 
upon the inactivity of the enemy. A single oversight 
committed by an outpost may lead to the destruction 
of the whole army ; and it were better, therefore, for 
the army to have no outposts, and to watch over its 
own safety, than to have negligent and inefficient 
ones. 

In outpost warfare, both sides act with caution, 
for in most cases neither party tnows precisely the 
position of his adversary ; which leads the Prussian 
general. Decker, to say that, in this sort of warfare, 
" one sword keeps the other in its scabbard."* Never- 
theless, we must not push this caution to the extreme 
of putting all the force on foot at once, nor so far as 
to introduce too great rcgularity in surveillance ; since 
we shoidd thereby unnecessarily wearj' the men, and 
also expose ourselves to be surprised by the enemy, 
who would base his attack upon this very uniformity. 
It was in consequence of this regularity that, in May, 
1762, Piince Henry of Prussia was able to surprise 

rand overcome the Austrians in the environs of Frey- 

[ "burg-t 

In accordance with their twofold mission, of both 
watching and impeding the approach of the enemy, 

[;the outposts are to be placed so as to overlook the 

* Dt la pelile gTierrf, traduction Ungcr, p. CT. 
t Vi» du prince ffttiri d« Fnme, 1609, p. 113. Tliia anonyiiions 
[ vork IB due to general the Marquis ile Bouill^. 
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surrounding ground and whatever happens there, and 
also 80 as to be able to fight advantageously, notwith- 
standing their numerical weakness. 

If the advance-guard covers the army, the chain 
of outposts will extend beyond the advance-guard ; 
but if this guard camps ivith the army, the chain will 
be formed just outside the camp. In both cases the 
method of placing it is the same ; and it is also the 
same whether the outposts are transient (as those 
which are established every night before an ai-my in 
march), or permanent (as those which protect an anuy 
in winter quarters, or in a defensive position). 

When the army mai'ches, the advance or rear- 
guard of each column furnishes the ti-oops for the out- 
posts ; when it occupies a position, the advance and 
rear-guards resume their places in the order of battle, 
and the outposts are supplied from the corps of the 
first line. In all cases, not more than one sixth of the 
whole army should be employed upon outpost service. 

Outposts consist of: 

1st. Grand guards ; 

2d. Small posts ; 

3d. Vedettes, or sentinels ; 

4th. Patrols; 

5th. Sometimes, posts of support. 

We will examine each of these in succession. 



\. Grand Onards. — The network of outposts al- 
ways forms at least three distinct lines : first that of 
the grand guards, who are nearest to the army, then 
that of the small po-sts, and lastly, that of the sentinels 
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or vedettes. This distribution results from the neces- 
sity which ever)' body of troops, whatever its force, is 
under of guai-ding itself i^ainst surprise, and of dis- 
closing the ground as far as possible in advance and 
on all aides. 

To begin with the grand guards: these are, ac- 
cordfcg to the ordinance of May 3, 1832, respecting 
the service of the aimy in the field, " the advanced 
posts of a camp or cantonment, the approaches to 
which they should cover." 

Their number, their force, and their position are 
regulated : 1st, in a detached corps, by the ofiicer in 
command of that corps ; 2d, in an anny, by each 
brigade severally, for the purpose of giving to that 
fraction the unity which is the more necessary, since, 
in actual engagements, an army manoeuvres and fights 
by brigades. Besides, when the outpost service is 
filled from a number of combined brigades, the gen- 
eral commanding the division still has it in his power 
to modify it, and point out to the brigades the best 
posts to occupy to maintain their mutual connection 
and protect their flanks.* 

As far as possiI)!e, the infantry grand gnards, 
which ser\'e for support, ^vill be combined with the 
cavalry grand guards, which perform the duty of ad- 
vanced sentinels. If it can be done, it will be useful 
to attach to the infantry grand guards a certain num- 
ber of horsemen, whose duty it ^vill be to obtain 
■ompt intelligence respecting the enemy. 

The grand guard of a regiment, or even of a bat- 

' Pr^vai, Commenlaira tvr la ttnice en campognt, p. T3. 
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talion, whether infantry or cavalry, is commanded by 
a captain. Its force depends upon its object and the 
means at disposal, and also upon the rule that it re- 
quires four men for one sentinel ; but subsequent data 
may modify this force. 

The grand guards are placed at the outlets whose 
defence is of the highest importance, else in a*com- 
manding and covered position in the centre of the re- 
gion to be observed. To place them with a wood in 
their rear would be exposing them to destruction. 
Their position may be changed at the close of the day. 
Upon hilly ground, and especially in the midst of a 
hostile population, it is prudent to keep them near to 
the mmy. Even upon level ground, if they are placed 
at a gi-eat distance, it will be proper to establish inter- 
mediate posts. 

The gi-and guards are seldom dispensed with, and 
never without orders from the general. But the ordi- 
nance authorizes those who are exposed upon a plain 
to attacks of cavalry, to erect barricades, dig a circu- 
lar ditch, or cover themselves by an abatis. Among 
the ancients, all posts were required to be in- 
trenched, or, at least, covered by embankments. This 
practice rendered the troops timid, by causing them 
to imagine that they could be secured only by a kind 
of rampart ; besides, it was inconsistent with the rules 
of offensive warfare which is most congenial to the 
French character, and has consequently been aban* 
doned. 

The conmiandant of a grand guarfl should estab- 
lish a sure communication between himself and his 
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I small posts, and also between himself and the corps 
I from which it has been detached. For this purpose, 
'■ he will open the ground and clear it of obstacles. On 
the side toward the enemy, he will, on the contrary, 
obstruct the roads, destroy the bridges, and bar de- 
files, to avoid surprises. 

Each grand guard may receive special orders, ac- 
cording to the position it occupies. Its general oi'dera 
will be to give notice to the neighboring posts, to the 
corps from whicli detached, and to the general, of the 
movements of the enemy, and of apprehended attacks ; 
it should also examine all individuals which come into 
its vicinity, and aiTest those who are not provided 
with passports signed by a known general, and all 
soldiers who may attempt to pass beyond the line of 
outposts. 

The grand guard must not allow its fire to give 
much light, but should mask it on the side of the ene- 
my, either by a wall, or a rise of the gi-ound, or by 
kindling it in a hole di^ in the ground for the pur- 
pose. In all cases, a pile of moist earth should be 
I kept at hand, with which to extinguish the fire sud- 
[ denly, if necessary, in case of surpiise. The enemy 
Fmay be deceived as to the position of the grand guard 
I by means of flying-fires kept up l)y sentinels. 

During the night, the gi'and guard must exercise 
I increased vigilance, for it is then most important to 
be guarded against unforeseen attacks. If an infantry 
grand guard, one half of the men should keep "ivatch, 
whilst the other half sleep ; if a cavalry grand guard, 
the horses should be kept bridled, and the men should 
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not sleep. The commandant of the grand guard is 
forbidden to rest or sleep. 

In case of an attack by the enemy, the conduct of 
the grand guard should be as follows. As soon as it is 
thi-eatened, or as soon as it is attacked, the grand 
guard gives notice to the general of the brigade or the 
colonel of its regiment ; then, if it does not occupy 
a defile or an enclosed post, it marches toward the 
enemy and measures strength with it if not in too 
great force, or else manceu\Tes so as to embarrass 
its progress. In all cases it avoids committing 
itself too far, for, if once cut off, there ia no longer any 
obstacle between the enemy and the camp ; but it 
keeps its ground until the army is in line, or until it 
is relieved. "When the grand guard occupies a defile, 
or an intrenched post, it maintains its ground so long 
as its supplies last, or until the greater part of the 
men ai-e killed ; then it endeavors to rejoin the army, 
still trj'ing to inflict damage upon the enemy. 

The line of grand guards is usually as much as 
2,500 yards in advance of the army. 



a. Small Pwta. — The small posts are to the grand 
guards what the grand guards are to the army : that 
is, while the grand guard covers the army, it has 
need to be itself covered in turn. For this purpose it 
detaches advanced posts, placed between it and the 
line of vedettes and sentinels, the total force of which 
should not exceed one third of its o^vn force. These 
smaller posts are placed 500 yards in advance of the 
grand guards. 




The first care of the commandant of a grand guard 
is to reconnoitre all kinds of communications l>y 
wliich his position may be reached ; and in accordance 
with this reconnoissance he detei-mines the force and 
the position of his small posts and of the sentinels or 
vedettes beyond them. These positions may be modi- 
fied in cases of necessity. Sometimes they are not 
the same by night as by day. In all cases the small 
posts should not change place at the same time with 
the grand guards. 

The small posts are established at cross-roads, the 
debouches of villages, woods, and defiles, at the corners 
of marshes, or on hill tops. It is an essential condition 
that they should be seen by their grand guard, and 
that they should see their sentinels or vedettes. They 
shoidd never be placed opposite to obstacles suffi- 
ciently near to cover a smprise. 

A small post is, according to its importance, com- 
manded by an officer, or non-commissioned officer. 
The commandant of the grand guard gi\'e8 the chief 
of each small jrost detailed instructions upon the sur- 
veillance to be exercised, and the measures to be 
taken to defend themselves and effect a retreat. 

As soon as he has taken his position, a chief of a 
post should reconnoitre the surrounding localities, and 
avail himself of the means they may offer to insure 
his own safety and that of his sentinels and vedettes. 
He will make his chief preparations to resist an attack 
in the rear, which is not an uncommon occurrence 
with isolated posts. 

The small posts are forbidden to light fires, when 
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tLeBe fires might contribute to their being surprised. 
The small posts of cavalry may be relieved, under 
certain circumstances, cither every four or every eight 
hours. 

Besides the ordiuary line of small posts, some of 
the other nations often station upon points favorable 
for observation, in advance of the line of sentinels or 
vedettes, posts of four or five men, two of whom are 
always on the watch. These are called (hssachposts, 
but the French army makes no use of this kind of posts. 

3. Sentinels and Tedcttes. — The sentinels (or ve- 
dettes) cover the small posts, as the latter cover the 
grand guards. They constitute the last link of the 
chain of outposts, and are placed 500 yards in ad- 
vance of the small posts. 

The small posts of iiifanti-y detach sentinels ; those 
of cavalry, vedettes. Whether foot soldiers or horse- 
men, these sentries are so placed as to command a dis- 
tant view of the surrounding groimd. They are to be 
concealed from the enemy by a wall, a hedge, a tree, 
a hUlock, a pile of earth or of any materials, or a hay- 
stack; and they must never expose any other por- 
tion of theii" persona than the head. Even in level 
country, they c<m be sheltered by digging a hole in 
the ground about 4 \ feet deep, in which they bury 
themselves as far as the chest, placing around the 
hole, to protect their heads, some fi'esli branches of 
trees, planted in such a fonn as to resemble a clump 
of bushes.* 

• This eipedienl may also be enijiloycd to cover a post, by substitnt- 




The sentinels and vedettes watch dosely the 
movements of an enemy who is within range, and ap- 
prize their small posts of an attack by the discharge 
of a gun. If the enemy is at a distance, they listen 
for the slightest noise, redoubling their vigilance at 
the most trifling incident, and call attention by signals 
to everything which appears to them to be of a men- 
acing nature. According to the character of their sig- 
nals, the chief of a small post repairs in person to the 
point which it occupies, either alone or with a por- 
tion of his force. 

Tlie vedettes should keep tie collar of their cloaks 
turned down, in order that they may hear the better. 
If they are lancers, they may take off the flamme of 
their lance in order not to be bo conspicnous to the 
enemy. They should keep their eye upon the neigk- 
boring vedettes, to see that none of them arc destroyed. 
In case of imminent peril, the sentinels and vedettes 
are doubled, so that, if there is need for it, one of 
them may be detached to give warning. Double 
vedettes are principally useful among heights ; for a 
vedette posted upon an eminence to watch the en- 
virons, would easily be turned while his attention was 
engaged, if another vedette at the foot of the slope 
did not baffle the enemy in the attempt. During the 
night all the vedettes remain on the lower grounds. 

Sentinels and vedettes are forbidden to talk or to 



\ng for the hole b ditch of BnfBcient size. To deceive the enemy, the 
bronehes of trees must be frequcntlj renewed. We borrow this ideo fi'om 
the Traite da troupe* legeree (p. 589) of the genera), Count de la Roche- 
Aymon. 
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smoke. They should be wholly absorbed iu their im- 
portant and delicate mission ; for the slightest negli- 
gence on theii- part may involve the loss of their small 
post and compromise the whole aiiuy. 

4. Dittribntion of the OQtposift. — The proper dis- 
tance to leave between the most advanced outpost 
and the camp or cantonment, may be fixed at about 
three quarters of a league, as an average estimate ; 
let U3 say 3,500 yards.* The distance of the small 
posts from the grand guards, and fi'om the line of sen- 
tinels or vedettes, will be from 400 to 500 yards each, 
which, if we take the higher number, gives a distance 
of 1,000 yards between the extreme line of sentinels 
or vedettes, and the line of the grand guards. The 
enemy wUl thus have at least 1,000 yards to pass over 
after they have been signalled, before they can reach 
the grand guards. Supposing the ground perfectly free 
from all obstacles, it will take them about three min- 
utes to travei-se this space, and this will gi\-e time 
enough to the grand guards to bridle and moimt their 
horses, and to advance to the succor of their small 
posts. With these distances, therefore, the array will 
be sufficiently covered ; and yet they are not so great 
as to prevent the parties at the different posts seeing 
each other distinctly, which considerations have led to 
their adoption. 

According to these distances, the network of 
outposts upon level ground forms the following 
figure. Upon more uneven ground, the figure would 

* LallemBaiJ, Traiti des opcratwm leeondairce, t. i., p. S. 
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become more curved, tlie general proportions, how- 
ever, remaining the same. 

It must not be forgotten that these distances cor- 
respond to the positions assumed during the day. At 
night, it will often be prudent to contract the whole 
system of outposts, and especially to bring the line of 
seutinela or vedettes nearer. 

9. Posts of Support. — Sometimes posts of support 
are established between the grand guards and the 
front of the camp or bivouac, for the purpose of re- 
sisting for some time an enemy who may succeed in 
passing the fii'st lines of the outposts, and thus give 
the army time to take up arms. These posts are 
furnished with cannon, and composed chiefly of in- 
fanti-y, taken from the camp and not from the grand 
guards, for the latter should attend only to the ground 
in their front. 

These posts of support, therefore, form a fourth 
line of outposts, nearest to the army. They are to be 
placed at the outlets of valleys and woods, and the 
approaches of bridges and defiles, which the grand 
guards may have to pass in their retreat. 

a. Patrols, I.ookM»ats, Bounds, — ^The service of 
outposts being one which requires to be thoroughly 
performed, it should be subject to an active and se- 
vere surveillance. The brigadier-general and superior 
officer of each regiment supervise the grand guards ; 
the commandant of each grand guard supervises his 
small posts and sentinels, or vedettes, by means of 
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patrols and rounds, tLe number of wliich, and their 
circuits, he fixes according to circumstances, 

A /wild is tlie general name given to a circuit 
made either by a commissioned or a non-commissioned 
officer, attended by two or three men, for the purpose 
of inspecting the small posts and sentinels, and keep- 
ing them upon the alert. Patroh may be defined aa 
small detachments of infantry or cavaliy, taken fi-om 
a post, to perambulate its vicinity and to watch over 
its safety. Sometimes the patrols go beyond the ex- 
terior cordon of outposts, to have a better lookout 
upon the doings of the enemy, and then receive the 
designation of looh-onts. The latter must not be too 
numerous, for the sentinels, seeing them fi'equently 
coming in, would become negligent ; but when there 
is occasion to employ them, notice is to be given to the 
sentinels near whom they must pass in coming in, lest 
they be taken for pai'ties of the enemy. The neglect 
of this precaution was the occasion, near Placentia, in 
1796, of a fatal mistake, whereby the French general, 
Iiaharpe, was killed by his own soldiei's. We may 
also distinguish the patrol from the look-outs, by say- 
ing that the former is defensive and tlie latter oft'ensive. 
^ The defensive patrol e\"idently embraces the rounds. 
Arrangement of a defenm.ve patrol. — It is composed 
of from thi-ee to eight men, commanded by a corporal — ■ 
a small force, which can readily escape in case of need. 
These move not in straight lines, but in zig-zag eouj-ses, 
in order to embrace more gi-ound. Dunng the day they 
should preserve a distance from each other of 150 yards, 
which, at night, will be reduced to 20 or 30 yai'ds. 
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If the patrol consists of ouly three men (fig. 1), 
they will be placed ou a straight line. 

If there are four men (fig. 2), they will form a loz- 
enge, one point in advance, the coiporal at the oppo- 
site point. 

If there are five men (fig. 3), they will still foi-m a 
lozenge, and the corporal will occuijy the centre. 



DEFENSIVE PATKOLa. 
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If there are six men (fig. 4), the corporal remains 
at the centre, but the lozenge will be truncated, by 
putting two men in advance, the figure thus becoming 
an Irregular pentagon. 

If there are seven men (fig, 5), we have the same 
arrangement, only the corporal will have one man by 
his side. 

If there are eight men (figs. 6 and V), either the 
same arrangement, putting two men with the corpo- 
ral ; or else the patrol will form a lozenge, with three 
men in each side. 

Arrangement of an offensive patrol. — ^These patrols 
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are usually composed of eavaliy, and their force varies 
from ten to thirty men. Like the defensive patrols, 
they should never remain in too compact mass, so as 
iiot to be liable to being captured at once ; but they 
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should spread out as mueh as their force and the 
localities will allow. 

The foregoing diagram exhibits the mode of format 
tion according to general La Roclie-Aymon. 

In each formation two men are placed at the head 
and rear, in ordar that if one has something to com- 
municate to the chief of the patrol, the other may keep 
his post without taking his eyes from the olyect which 
has seemed worthy of an immediate report. 

During night patrols, the chief of a patrol may 
need to know the hour, but he should not light a lan- 
tern, which would reveal his position to the enemy. 
Frederic recommended, in this case, that the officer 
should light a piece of tinder under his cloak, wbioh, 
being passed over the watch face, would give light 
enough to show the hands.* 

In concluding this chapter, we will recommend to 
our readers to refer to article VIII. of the Ortlonnance 
sur le service en canipagne, which contains circumstan- 
tial details, indispensable to be known, respecting out- 
posts, the study of which will involve no difficulties 
after what we have above given. 

• Intlruetion twreU, chap. iii. [In these daya of friclion matche?, n 
Binipler eipedieot will suggest itself to every reader. — 7>.] 
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1. dcBcral ObwrraitoKi. — Outposts may he re- 
garded as purely defeiu-icc. detachments. The detatli- 
ments which are the subject of the present chapter, 
may, in contradistinction to outposts, be called ofen' 
give detachments. 

Their object ia to occupy a post of observation, or 
to capture such a post ; to protect or to attack a cou- 
Toy, a foraging party, a reconnoissance, or cantonment ; 
to levy contributions iu the neighboring localities, 
either in kind or in money ; to destroy a magazine, to 
make a diversion, to harass a marching column by 
repeated skirmishes, to lay ambuscades, to cut the 
communications of the enemy, to make prisoners, to 
take hostages, or to throw a supply of men and muni- 
tions into a besieged town. 

In the composition of a detachment, we must have 
r^ard: 1st, to the object and the duration of its ser- 
vice ; and 2d, to the nature of the country and to the 



* TTpon detachments, consult art. ix. gftlie Ordonnanee i\ 
4Ut amiei en eampagne, of Mar ^i 1^^^. 
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dispositioa of its inHabitante. According to the nature 
of these various data, the detaclinient will be composed 
either of infanti-j' alone, or of cavalry alone, or of a 
combination of both. Infantiy and cavaliy are usually 
to be detached only in the regularly constituted fi-ac- 
tions of a regiment, such as the battalion, squadron, 
company, platoon, or section, as this method facili- 
tates its administration, and ia more conducive to dis- 
cipline. The artillery and the engineers do not enter 
into the composition of detachments except by acci- 
dent. In the following pages we will distinguish be- 
tween detachments of infantry, detachments ofca/oalry, 
and mixed detachments. 

By the French army regidatlons, the commandant 
of a detachment has the some authority over the troops 
placed under his orders as a chief of »■ corps. He is 
responsible for the safety of his force, and, iq) to a cer- 
tain point* for the result of the combats in which he 
engages. Upon his return, he makes a report to the 
officer who detached him, in relation to his proceed- 
ings, in confoi-mity with his instructions and tlielr re- 
sults ; and also a report to each of the chiefs of the 
corps which furnished soldiei-s for his detachment, in 
relation to the police, discipline, and administration 
of the forces. 

The officer selected for the command of a detach- 
ment should be firm, prudent, and experienced ; he 

• This qnnlifietl langnago of tho regalationa was necessary ; for a 

I chief of a dptachmciit may sometimes bo beaten witliout having omitted 

■Of dnt?. We sliould also not forget the Baying of Tnreiine : " Quand 

on bonime n'a pas fut de faotes £l la gaerre, il no I'a pas fute loDglemps," 
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should know how to observe, and also how to relate 
what he observes in exact terms, without drawing upon 
Lis imagination ; he should also be able to speak the 
language of the countiy, and be accustomed to estimate 
distances. He must supply himself with a telescope 
and accurate charts. He will employ good guides, and 
will derive from them all possible information respect- 
ing the distances and the nature of the roads over 
which he must pass. Before starting, he will make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the precise pui-- 
port of his mission, and will ask fur any necessary ex- 
planations from the cliief wlio sends liim ; after start- 
ing, he will execute his instructions to the letter. 
Some important but unforeseen circumstance may, 
however, compel him to depart from them in part ; in 
this case he should conform to their spirit, and con- 
duct himself with reference to the general interests of 
the service; but, to justify this, there must exist real 
impos/iihility. Should he extricate himself skiliuUy 
from Bueh a position, he wiU prove his capacity for 
war, and earn a title to be selected for difficult com- 
mands,* 

Before setting out, he will assemble his detach- 
ment, carefully pass it in review, and assure himself 
that it is provided with everything necessary, pro- 
visions, munitions, stores, eta He will inspect the 
arms, equipment, and clothing. In tlie infantiy, he 
will direct his attention to the shoes and the knap- 
sacks ; in the cavalry he will inspect the packing, and 
Bee that the horses' shoes are in good condition. 

• Jflcquioot de ProsJos, p. 890, 
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A detacLment, when marching, ia always in a 
state of feebleness, since the column is lengthened, 
and the oi-der of march is not suitable for combat, 
especially when the distances have been lost. Hence 
it is indispensable that it should have time to form 
itself in case of a sudden attack ; and on this account 
it ia preceded by a small body, called the advance- 
guard, which explores the country and gives notice 
of the approach of the enemy. For similar pui'poses, 
a small body is placed in rear of the det^ichment, called 
the rear-fuanl. Thus a detachment marches between 
an advance-guard and rear-guard. But it is not suffi- 
cient to be guarded in front and rear ; a hostile body 
might debouch perpendicularly to the route, and fall 
upon the flank or the centre of the column, and the 
advance and rear-guards would not be able to oppose 
them. This danger is guarded against by throwing 
out skirmishers or flankers on the right and left, upon 
the flanks of the detachment, whose duty it is to scour 
the surrounding countiy and to examine all the by- 
ways, going across the fields, if necessarj', marching 
in vai'ious directions, watching for unusual sounds, 
and inspecting every suspicious object ; without, how- 
ever, separating too far from the main body, as they 
would be liable to be cut off. No fixed rules can be 
given for all detachments as to the force of the ad- 
vance and rear-guards, and the number of flankers : it 
is evident, however, that their importance increases 
with the effective force of the detachment anil the 
complications of the ground. Some authors consider 




one fourth the force of a detachment as the proper 
proportion for the advance^nard.* 

The commandant of a detachment will usually re- 
main at the head of ita piineipal portion. Sometimes 
he will stop to see the whole force defile before him, 
and take that occasion of correcting the oi-der of 
march. He will frequently go forward to the ad- 
vance-guard to give his instructions, and to reconnoitre 
the country in front ; or, if he has a staff officer under 
hjg orders, he may send him upon this reconnoissance, 
as the special qualifications of such an officer will enn- 
hle him to gain speedy and exact intelligence. It is 
important for the chief of a detachment to know the 
cardinal points at night, and if he has no compass, he 
will regulate his course by the stars, chiefly by the 
pole ■star, which is very nearly at the north pole of 
the heavens. This recommendation is especially ap- 
plicable to the war in Algeria, whei-e, on account of 
the uncertainty of the Arabic roads southward, it is 
important that every soldier should be acquainted 
with this star, which will be of great use to him, in 
case he loses his way. 

"A chief of a detachment," says Jacquinot de 
Presles,-)- " should often suppose himself on the point 
of being attacked, and ask himself what course lie 
■would take if the enemtj were midiknly to appear ; if 



* The detail* of thli) pnragrii|ih have been BobatantiaUj given in Putt 
Second, chapter ii., in speaking of columns on tbe inarch ; but they nro bo 
important that their repetition in connection with detachments will not 
be tijotight useless. 

t CouT* tTiirt jnilitaire, p. 404, 
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the answer embarrasses him, if a course at once pru- 
dent and honorable does not occur to his mind, he is 
iwt yet a good officer, and }iis detachment is very much 
exposed ; for it Is probable that he will lose his pres- 
ence of mind if he be attacked." 

Moreover, the detachment which ia commanded bv 
a skilful chief is necessaiily, at the moment of battle, 
more composed and better prepared for the contest, 
than one indifferently commanded; and the energy 
of its action ought to give evidence of this fact. 

As a last general observation, we will add that a 
detachment, whether of infantry or cavalry, or of both 
(without artillerj'), should not be deten-ed from the 
fulfilment of its mission ]>y having to cross a river. 

Detachments, like partisans,* have a right to 
shares of booty. 

3. DclachmenU of Infanlrj-. — A detachment of 
infantry may undertake all kinds of enterprises, even 
the most daring. They are mostly charged with noc- 
turnal expeditions ; with coups-de-main in a hilly or 
wooded country ; \vith the attack and defence of o>)- 
stacles, such as houses, barricades, woods, defiles ; with 
escorting or attacking convoys, and with ambuscades. 

When a detachment is sent to maintain a position, 
it should at once intrench itself there, and make use 
of all the resources which the locality affords for the 
purpose. Thus, for e.xami>le, for want of trees in the 
vicinity, it may, if necessary, demolish some huts and 
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I use the wood in tlie construction of barricades ; but 

I the commandant must, nevertheless, remember that 

' the regulations respecting campaign service prescribe 

that all destruction of froperty i^ to be avoided which 

is not i7idv^>ensable. 

A detachment of infantry can easily conceal and 
barricade itself; it can })e covered by almost anything; 
and therefore its march, which is comparatively noise- 
leas, is readily screened ti-om obser\'ation ; it scarcely 
leaves any trace of its passage, and can travel consid- 
erable distances without renewing its supply of pro- 
visions; all these are advantages which it possesses 
over a detachment of cavalry. 

AVlien a detachment of infantry falls in with the 
enemy, the best course for it to pursue, is to assume a 
bold front and rush to the attack. At night especially, 
and in favorable localities, this course will have the 
best chance of success. Hilly ground is the most fa- 
vorable for its action ; but upon a plain it will be at a 
disadvantage against cavalrj'. It should, therefore, 
avoid travelling a great extent of level country, at 
least during the day. Frequently, when it has not 
been able to accomplish its purpose in a single night, 
it will halt and conceal itself during the day behind 
some obstacle, and not set out again upon its march 
until night. In mountainous districts it may march 
by day, but it will yet be proper to avoid the villi^es 
and frequented roads. 

In order to offer greater resistance to the enemy, 

a detachment of infantry should march in column by 

L sections. It must not be obliged to put files in the 
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rear in contracted ground, for it is a vicious formation, 
and an embarrassing one in case of attack ; hence the 
sections should be formed upon a small iront : ten or 
twelve files will be sufficient. There should be an 
even number of sections, so as to facilitate the forma- 
tion of a square. Like all detachments, it will have 
an advance aud a rear-guard ; and we can liere assign a 
more precise limit for the approximate force to be 
given to these two fractions of a detachment of infan- 
try, namely one half (at most) of the whole force, if 
the latter be under 500 men ; but if the force be over 
500 men, the advance-guard, the rear-guard, and the 
flankers should not together exceed one tldrd the 
force. For a forward march, the advance-guard will 
be the most considerable of the secondary portions of 
the detachment ; for a retrogi'ade movement, it will 
be the rear-guard. According to these considerations, 
the marching formation of a detacliment of infantry is 
as follows : 

DBTAOIIMEST OF IM MEN. DETACHMENT OF BO MER, 

(In Oata nnlu.) (In Inn nnlu.) 

ri f AdTMM-giurd. < 
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3. DetadunentA of Cavalrf Detachments of cav- 

I airy are principally used in such service as requires 
celerity, as that of escorts, rapid reconnoissances, levy- 
ing contributions, peats of observation, etc. In opera- 
I tions of this kind, the mounted soldier may make 
good use of his fire-arms. 

The duty of the advance-guard of a detachmeDt 
of cavaliy will be to give warning of the presence of 
the enemy. The detachment, upon this warning, may 
either charge or retreat, according to cu-eumstances ; 
but it should not i-emain stationary unless it has not 
been itself discovered. 

A detachment of cavahy has the advantage upon 
level gnnind ; but irregular ground is unfavorable to 
it Defiles are dangerous to it, as infantry can there 
easily lie in ambush ; these should, therefore, be 
avoided by a detour ; but if that 18 not possible, they 
should first be explored by scouts, or by some of the 
hoi-semen themselves (on foot, however) ; and after- 
ward the defile should be passed at a gallop. When 
the defile is more than a league in length, the recon- 
noissance of it must be abandoned ; and in this case 
it must be entered with caution, breaking up the de- 
tachment into platoons of ten or twelve horsemen 
each, and marching in a disconnected manner, so as 
to present more void than full space to the fire of an 
ambuscaded enemy. In this way, and aided by the 
rapidity of movement, the detachment ivill probably 
escape serious damage. It would be an excellent 
safeguard to occupy the overlooking heights before 
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entering into the defiles, but this ia often a difficult 
operation for cavaliy. 

A detachment of cavalry wUI usually fonn by 
platoons, which is the moat suitable ortler for combat. 
The extent of the fi-ont of each platoon should be such 
that the detachment leaves a portion of the road free, 
in order that it may easily make a half tura in the 
event of a sudden attack, which does not permit it to 
deploy. It ^vill also be prudent to keep the left side 
of the road ; for, in a rencontre, it will then be at- 
tacked by the right flank, which is the strong side of 
the horseman. 

4. nixed Detachments. — Mixed detachments pos- 
sess more coherence or stability than those consisting 
of a single arm. No others should be employed iu 
insurgent districts. Tlie escorts of a convoy, of a for- 
aging party, or of a park, liaving to act over a great 
extent of country, should be mixed. 

The Older of march of a mixed detachment varies 
according to the nature of the ground it traverses. 
On level ground, the cavaliy takes the lead, and 
■watches over the safety of the detachment ; but in a 
country cut up by mountains and ravines, and covered 
by woods, the infantry forms the advance-guai-d, and 
also flanks the column. It is the same at night, with 
the difference only, that the distances between the ad- 
vance and reai'-guards and the principal body are di- 
minished.* In a varied region, sometimes level and 

♦ Liorier, ThiorU dt Voffieitr tvpirUure, p. 138. 
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At other times broken, the detachment will observe 
the same order as in broken gi-ouud and at night ; be- 
cause but one oi-der of march can be adopted, if we 
do not wish to disorganize the detachment by fre- 
quent intei-changes of the troops of the advance-guard 
and of the principal body ; and also because, wlien the 
infantry takes the lead, the cavalry may always, in 
case of necessity, come up rapidly to the head of the 
column. 

When a mixed detachment meets the enemy, it 
may either retire or fight. If it fights, it will be 
I drawn up in two lines, either in echelons, or checker- 
1 wise — the force of the echelons depending upon the 
total effective force of the detachment, and being, if 
necessary, even as small aa a half squadron. The dis- 
positions for combat, however, are of infinite variety, 
but are almost always determined by the nature of 
the ground. If the flanks of the position are covered 
by woods, and are thus favorable to a protracted de- 
fence, it will be well to throw out a part of the infan- 
try upon these flanks, as skirmishers. 

To complete this brief sketch, we give on the fol- 
lowing pages the order of niaivh of t^vo mixed detach- 
ments, one marching on level ground, the other in 
broken or hilly ground. These figures (in which the 
symbol denotes a single horseman, and O a single 
foot soldier) explain themselves. 
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MIXED DETACHMENT OF 800 FOOT AND fiO DOBSE, MABCHINO ON 

LEVEL GROUND. 
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MIXED DETACHMENT OF 200 FOOT AND 50 HOBSE, MABCHING IN 

BBOKEN GBOUND. 
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CnAPTER THIRD. 

AEMED EECONNOISSANCES. 

JjrrEODUCTioN. — Armed recorinoismnce * is the des- 
ignation applied to any movement of troops, made 
with the object of discovering or veritjing one or 
more particulars respecting the position, the force, the 
movements, or even the intentions of the enemy. 

This definition shows that such a reconnoissance 
constitutes the basis of every military operation, and 
ought to precede it. "Without a reconnoissance, we 
should be constantly liable to surprises. 

Since armies generally cover their marches by 
flankers, and their camps and cantonments by a chain 
of outposts, it follows that, in order to obtain a ^-iew 
of their disposition, we must push beyond these flank- 
era or this chain, by a reconnoissance, which can clear 
away the obstacles to such an inspection, "VVe see, 
therefore, in advance, that the service of reconnois- 
Bances is attended with difficulties and complications. 

We must not confound the reconnoissance by 
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not required to treat of fopogrophieal re- 
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patrol, made by the gi'and guards for their security, 
with a reconnoissance proper. Tlie patrol reconnoi- 
tres within narrower limits, confining itself to ita 
chief purpose — that of assuring itself of the position 
in which the enemy is posted, Mritboiit troubling itself 
with their tactical aiTangement, or with the topo- 
graphical strength of their position ; wLUe a i-econ- 
noissance examines in detail the position of the enemy, 
the weak points of his position, the mode of attack- 
ing it, the composition of the opposing corps in troops 
of the several arms, the character of the soldiers, the 
vigilance of the officers, the condition of their sup- 
plies, the designs of tlieir chief, the confidence lie in- 
Bpii'es, etc, ; in short, sees and collects as much infor- 
mation as possible. 

We shall distinguish five kinds of reconnoissance : 

1st. Daily reconnoissances ; 

2d. Special reconnoissances ; 

3tl. Secret reconnoissances ; 

4th. Offensive reconnoissances ; 

5th. Reconnoissances in Africa. 

Before entering upon these last, we shall speak of 
the reports which should accompany every reconnois- 
sance, and shall cite some historical examples, calcu- 
lated to show the importance of this minor operation 
of war. 

Armed reconnoissances do not always bring back 
all the information needed, even when they are suc- 
cessful, and it becomes necessary to complete them by 
accessoiy means, which we shall also study. We shall 
first say a few words respecting the maps which ex- 
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Libit the fonn and cliai-acter of the countrv' ; we ehall 
Bpeak of the guides who conduct the columna safely 
through their various detours ; we shall point out the 
questions to he put to deserters, to the inhabitants, to 
travellers, to prisoners, in order to make a profitable 
use of them ; we shall treat of spies and of the proper 
treatment of them ; and we shall conclude with details 
respecting the principal signs, the observation of which 
may develop some particulars respecting the enemy. 

1. Daily Reconnai§8ances.* — Daily reconnoissances 
are made to ensure the safety either of the camps or 
cantonments, or of the advanced posts. They should 
ascertain the designs of the enemy, and whether he 
is preparing to march, to surprise, or to fight. Cer- 
tain signs will guide them in -this respect, especially 
what occurs at the outposts ; for if they are increased, 
it is a sign of stagnation ; if such posts are modified, 
it denotes a change of position. 

In a level country the recomioissances will be made 
by light cavalry ; but in mountainous countries, they 
will be made by infantry, which, however, should be 
accompanied by some horsemen for the prompt trans- 
mission of intelligence. In a varied country the re- 
connoitring body will be composed of troops of 
both arms, and in all cases the numbers should be 
small. 

The service of reconnoissances, like that of out- 
posts, must be divested of regularity, for this would 

• The reader will do well to consult, in relation to daily recoonoiB- 
sances, the Ordonnavct tur U ecrcia en mmpagne, art, s., chap, i. 
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soon give the enemy the knowledge of the usages 
practised, and would facilitate the destruction of the 
. corps of i-econnoissance. 

It is an essential principle in reconnoissances that 
to reconnoitre it not fo attack. Moreover, a reconnoi- 
tring body should march witli precaution, conceal its 
presence, and avoid compromising itself. It should 
consider combat not as its end, but solely as the ex- 
treme means of obtaining information, by taking pris- 
oners. There is also auotlier case in which it may re- 
sort to combat ; namely, when it falls in with a de- 
tachment of the enemy marching rapidly upon the 
camp ; it will then retard their advance by assailing 
them, having first detached a horseman to give warn- 
ing to the camp. In such a case, it should not hesi- 
tate ; it should, nevertheless, take advantage of local 
peculiarities to the utmost extent, to compensate for 
its numerical inferiority. 

A reconnoissauce should march as a detachment, 
with an advance-guard, a rear-guard and flankers. 
The latter should take care never to be out of sight 
of the principal body during the day, as one or 
more of them canied off would suffice to guide the 
enemy upon the track of the reconnoissauce, and 
Would enable them to surprise it betbre it suspected 
danger. 

In order to avoid amhuacades, a reconnoissance 
should not traverse inhabited districts before having 
examined th^m thoroughly, and taken, when necessarj', 
hostages for the peaceful disposition of the inhabi- 
tants. It should arrest all intlividuals following its 
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path or attempting to pass it, wlio migbt, otlierwise, 
give notice of its movements to tlie enemy. 

When a reconnoissance cannot accomplish its pur- 
pose without halting, it should do so behind some 
accident of ground, a wood, or a wall, ivhich vAM con- 
ceal it ; and should also cover itself, duiing the halt, 
by some vedettes stationed on the roads on the side 
from whence an attack is to lie feared. 

A reconnoissance may sueceasfally reconnoiti'e a 
column of the enemy on the march. For this purpose 
it will follow the column, keep alongside of it without 
allowing itself to be perceived, see it defile before it- 
self, count it, note the number of troops of each of the 
different ai-ms, its materiel and its accessories ; will 
observe whether it appears formidable, and how it 
protects itself; what are its habits in setting out, in 
halting, and in passing through defiles ; in what part 
it appears most vulnerable ; what its designs appear to 
be ; whether its troops are fatigued ; in a word, it will 
gather the most circumstantial information possible 
respecting the column. 



3. §pecial Recotmolaiances. — In the language of 
the Ordinance respecting field service, the object of 
special reconnoissances will be, in general, as follows : 

" 1st. To determine distances, the condition of the 
roads and the repairs they may require, the configura- 
tion of the ground, and facilities or obstacles it pre- 
sents, in order to regulate, thereby, the inarch of the 
columns and of the different anna ; 

" 2d. To explore, in all their parts, the positions to 
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be successively occupied by the colunma, either for 
the purpose of supporting all attacks, or of sustaining 
themselves in case of resistance or an oftensive demon- 
stration on the part of the enemy, or of insuring their 
retreat. 

" 3d. To reconnoitre the position and the force of 
the principal or intrenched posts of the enemy, the 
configm-ation of his positions, the defences he may 
have established there, the difficulty or the means of 
attacking them. 

" Ith. Finally, to estimate, as nearly as possible, 
the forces of the enemy at every point." 

Special reeonnoissances belong to the province of 
the officers of the several stafifa. Thus, for example, 
when the object of the reconnoissance is to prepare 
the way for the march of the columns, or to ascertain 
tlie force of the enemy, it is intrusted to an officer of 
the staff coips ; if it relates to the condition of the 
roads, or to the intrenched posts of the enemy, or to 
the establishment of field works, it should be executed 
by an officer of engineers; when it relates to the 
means of reaching the enemy's position from a dis- 
tance, by means of artillery favorably placed, it is put 
in charge of an ai-tillery officer. Nevertheless, it is 
easy to imagine circumstimces in the field in which 
such a distribution could not be rigorously observed, 
and in which an officer of engineers might at some 
point execute a reconnoissance which more properly 
belonged to the province of a general staff officer, 
while, at another point, the latter might reconnoitre 
the most favorable location of some field work. 
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The general officer who orders a special reconnoia- I 
sance, gives particular instructions to the officer to 1 
whom he intrusts it : the latter communicates thet 
instructions to the general of the bngade whose out J 
posts he must pass. The general of brigade adds I 
to these instructions whatever hLs own special knowl- 
edge of the localities and the acts of the enemy may 
suggest, and furnishes the reconnoitring officer with a 
detachment. If the latter finds it necessary to the 
success of his expedition to cany some posts of the 
enemy, he should not make tlie attack mthout the 
authority of the brigadier-general. The observance of 
this rule is indispensable, as the engagement in ques- 
tion might assume large proportions, com])roraise the 
brigade, and sometimes even force it to an untimely 
combat ; and the brigadier-general is the only one in 
a proper position to judge of the opportuneness of a 
contest on his fi-ont. 

3. Secret Reconnolmance*. — ^The daily and spe- 
cial reconnoissances of which we have spoken, usually 
require but a few hours for their execution, and are 
nsually made in broad daj'light. But, besides this 
general case, in which reconnnoissances of this kind 
may be designated as of^tenniUe (or opeii), there are 
cases where it is important to make them secretly: 
they are then called secret reconnoissances, and may 
occupy several days and nights, according to the 
greater or less distance of the enemy, his greater or 
less strength, and the more or less hilly character of 
the country. 
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The importance of keeping reconnoissances secret is 
obvious ; for if it be advantageous to obtain information 
respecting the position and intentions of the enemy 
and to baffle his designs, it is still more desirable that 
the enemy should not know that vre have obtained 
poasession of his secrets and the key of all Ins opera- 
tions, whereby we are enabled with certainty to para- 
lyze his eflbrts. However, while it is important to 
conduct a reconnoissance secretly, it rarely happens 
that absolute secrecy is possible ; the enemy fiec^nent- 
ly discovers it, and it then resolves itself into the open 
reconnoissance. 

Let us consider these secret reconnoissances more 
fully. 

A secret reconnoissance is a delicate and difficult 
operation ; for it is necessary first to find the enemy 
without allowing one's self to be perceived, then to 
reconnoitre him, that is, to examine him with care, 
and to collect the gi'eatest amount of information re- 
specting him. It should be intrusted to ofiicers of light 
troops, often assisted by a staff officer. The officer in 
charge of it should be experienced, and have under 
his ordera none but veteran soldiers ; for fresh re- 
cruits, imaceustomed to combat, might cause total 
failure. He ■n'ill act with prudence, as his mission 
requires, but yet, in decisive moments, he will display 
boldness, or, at least, resolution, without which he 
would often be liable to see nothing and fail of his 
object ; for tlie best conducted reconnoissance is that 
which brings back the greatest amount of useful infor- 
mation. An irresolute officer will fear to expose his 
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detachment or his person, and at the last moment, 
either from negligence, or sometimes even from fear, 
■will not approach sufficiently near ; and then he will 
make a false report, aasuredly more dangerous than 
the absence of all information concerning the enemy. 
"What we have said in relation to the chief of the se- 
cret reconnoissances is applicable to the officers under 
him, and the non-commissioned officers to ^vhom he in- 
trusts some particulai' duty, or who accompany him in 
his nearest approaches to the enemy : these officers 
and soldiers should be matm-e, experienced in war- 
fare, zealous, and faithful. To the same effect Mar- 
shal Montluc says, in his Commentaries : " Ca^ntaines, 
mes amis, il faut plu^ tosi vous hazarder d'estre pris 
et egavoir le way, que non pas vous fonder eitr le 
rapport de-3 vilains. lis ont la peur si avant dans 
le 'Centre, quHl leur semble que ious les buissons sont 
des esquadrons, et Vasseurent,* et cependant fiez-voua 
Id • c'est comme quand ils voyent cent esctis, il tear 
semile advis quHl y en, a miUe. Envoyes tous^ours 
quelques soldais sans peur, et que phis tost ils se 
ha^ardent ; et si vous vovlez /aire mievx, allez-y vans 
niesme. Ainsi ay-je tou^ours faict, et irien suis bien 
trotwe." 

A no less indispensable quality of the commandant 
of a secret reconnoissance is sang-froid, for this will 
often save him, and in all cases will qualify him to 
approach close to the enemy, and there determine 
with his own eyes his position and his defencea The 

* Under tlie date ]546, Montlno cites the case of an officer who saw 
four handrcd horseniea in a viille/ wliere there woa not a single Eoldier. 
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career of tlie most illuBtrious of engineers iumishea ia 
this connection a striking example. At the siege of 
Luxembourg (1683), Vauban, in order to reconnoitre 
the place, went every niglit to within a short distance 
of the outer works, accompanied by some grenadiers, 
who remained at the foot of the glacis, lying flat on 
the ground, while he ascended tlie glacis and ap- 
proached the covered way. On one occasion he was 
perceived by some of the garrison, who aimed their 
pieces at him ; but continuing to advance, and raising 
his hand to signiiy to them that they must not Are, 
was taken for one of their own officers, continued his 
inspection, then slowly retired, saved by his admirable 
sang-froid and his excess of temerity. 

The chief of the reconnoissance should also be able 
to sjieah the language of the country, and if he can 
also write it, it will be still better. By employing the 
idiom of the country, he will not appear to be so 
much of a stranger to the inhabitants and prisonei-s 
whom he may question, and this will render them 
more communicative. This condition, which is appli- 
cable also to all kinds of reconnoissances, more espe- 
cially requires to be mentioned, because we are, in 
France, generally too InditFerent to the study of for- 
eign languages — a study of great utility in war, as 
L this example shows. If the non-commissioned officers 
ftof the reconnoissance can also speak the language of 
■ the country, they can supply the place of their eupe- 
[rior officers, and can be employed upon the thousand 
Iruses which serve to extricate a detachment from an 
^unfortunate position. For want of a knowledge of 
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the language of the country, that of the Latin may be 
of advantage to the officer, by enabling him to con- 
verse with the priests and educated persons ; but for 
that purpose he should also have acquired the accent 
with which the Latin is spoken by the inhabitants. 

The chief of a secret recounoissance should supply 
himself with a good telescope and an accurate chart 
of the countiy he is to traverse, or, at least, with a 
sketch prepared at head-quarters. If he can obtain 
any statistical 6r military information from officers 
who have been over the surrounding localities, he 
will, of course, not neglect to avail himself of it. 

The detachment chained with the performance of 
a secret reconnoissance will, in general, be composed 
of light cavalry. Its effective force should be suffi- 
ciently small to permit it to conceal its march, and 
yet strong enough to enable it to resist an enemy's 
patrol. From fifteen to forty horses* will satisfy 
these conditions. If, besides its ordinary duty of col- 
lecting information, the reconnoissance have to at- 
tempt some minor operation — such 33 carrying a post, 
firing a magazine, disorganizing a convoy — there may 
be some foot soldiers added to it. Unless the ground 
be exceedingly intricate, secret reconnoissances may al- 
most always be performed by experienced light caval- 
ry troops, for the horseman can go anywhere, if he is 



* The Cossacks often make rcconnoissBnccs with a Etoallcr number, 
gome five or b\x set out, ivnd have been known to go as far as twenty 
leagues from Ibeir camp or cantonment. This result? from their pecnllar 
habits of living, for they are, in fact, moanted parlisans, and, in ease of 
neod, exist apoa almost notliing. 
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bent upon it. The reconnoissance seta out secretly, 
withont covering itself by numerous and scattered 
flankers, who would attract attention. It Tvill move 
with alacrity, in order to arrive near the enemy's posts 
before day. It should not, however, go so rapidly as 
to exhaust its strength before the end of the opera- 
tion. " The powers of the horse," says General Brack,* 
" ai-e the fortune of the horseman ; if they are all ex- 
pended in one hour, what is left ? The little strength 
that prudence might have husbanded, would save life 
and obtain the cross of honor. Let the officer upon 
a reconnoissance especially remember this." 

The reconnoissance marches with an advanee- 

I guard, which is accompanied by a guide. It will be 

' prudent to mount the latter upon a white horse dur^ 

ing a nocturnal march, in order that he may always be 

distinguished, however thick the darkness may be. 

When near the enemy, the chief of the reconnois- 
sance will point out to his men a rallying point, situ- 
ated iu the rear, to which every horseman, at his or- 
der, or upon a preconcerted signal, shall repair, in case 
it becomes necessary to disperse in order to escape 
from a pursuit. In anticipation of the possibility of a 
forced diapei'sment, it is prudent to send back, from 
time to time, to the point of departure, a note con- 
taining the infoiTnation already collected. It should 
be wi'itten in very fine characters upon a small piece 
of paper, which the messenger places in his glova In 
case of attack, if he sees he cannot escape, he has 



" Amnt-postei ile earalerie If'jerf, p. ] 
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ordera to swallow tHs paper, or to put it into liis 
pistol as a wad, so as to destroy it in firing. 

After the rallying point has been pointed out, the 
commanding officer will fonn the reconnoitring body 
in three echelons ; then, availing himself of the va- 
rious obstacles of the ground as covers, he will ad- 
vance with a guide and an escort of two or three 
horselnen to the lines of the enemy's patrols. If he is 
not perceived, he will observe whatever is of interest ; 
if discovered, he ^rill fall back to his trooj), which 
has remained in rear. The successive appearance of the 
echelons will deceive the enemy as to the force of the 
detachment, and it is probable that some favoring ob- 
stacle may be reached while he is hesitating. If not, 
the troop should disperse. 

The echelons formed by the reconnoissance need 
not be very regular. Their distance depends upon 
the ground, but it will be prudent not to make it 
more than 1,000 yards, in order that each may see the 
others. 

When the reconnoissance has been discovered, it 
is often best to renew it as soon as the enemy has re- 
turned to his position, which will surprise him, and 
thus secm-e better opportunities of seeing. 

Again, the officer in charge of a secret reconnois- 
sance may accomplish his purpose sometimes, by leav- 
ing his troop at one or two leagues' distance from the 
enemy's outposts, going fonvard alone with a guide, 
and establishing himself by the break of day in a 
bush or tree, or in any position from which he can 
observe during the day and the following night. 
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Finally, when we do not succeed in gaining suffi- 
cient information by other meana, we endeavor to 
make prisoners ; but then it will be better to do so 
by stratagem than by open force. 

We must not foi^et that, in secret reconnoisaances, 
as in all others, notwithstanding the difRculty of the 
operation, promptness and dispatch are necessaiy to 
give reliable value to the results, for in war every- 
thing changes with such rapidity as to make any in- 
formation a little old totally false. 

The object being attained, the secret reconnois- 
I sauce retires as quickly as possible ; and, to escape the 
[ enemy's attention, makes itself as small as possible. 
[■ Sometimes its return is secured by intermediate posts, 
I which it hoa echeloned upon the road in its advance 
f movement. 

4. Oflcasive Beconnoiesanccs. — "When even the 

I secret reconnoissances have failed, and the auxiliary 

resources for obtaining information prove insufficient, 

there is nothing left but open force. In the case 

where two armies, having been for some time at a 

distance fi-om each other, come suddenly face to face, 

fit is also well to obtain positive information of the 

I situation of the enemy by a grand reconnoissance, 

I which, like other open reconnoissances, is called an 

feii-nve reconnnlfuiance. This designation is given 

[• to it, because it attacks in order to reconnoitre, where- 

I as the otlier reconnoissances, already treated of, not 

I .only shun combat, but are cautious not even to put 

I'themselves in danger. 
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To effect an offensive reconnoUsance, a detacliment 
is expressly formed for the purpose, composed, wlien 
possible, of artillery and light cavaliy, in order that it 
may be master of its movements. This detachment 
pierces the uet^work of outposts, drives back whatever 
covers the enemy, and penetrates to some commanding 
point, and keeps up the skirmish until the reconnoi- 
tring officer has seen everything. 

Pmdence requires that a force should be in con- 
stant readiness to sustain the detachment engaged in 
an offensive reconnoissance, or to collect it again if it 
has been too quickly withdrawn. The infantry is 
charged with the duty of affording this support ; and 
the whole army should be prepared to march in case 
some accidental and favorable circumstance should 
suddenly afford an opportunity of falling upon the 
enemy.* Care should also be taken to throw out 
patrols in various directions, to guard against a 
manoeuvre to turn the flanks and rear of the recon- 
noissance. 

It is frequently the gcneral-in-chief himself who 
directs the offensive reconnoissance, and he then usu- 
ally executes it with the advance-guard of the ai-my, 
Frederic and Napoleon both followed this com-se — 
chiefly upon the eve of a battle — in order to reconnoi- 
tre for themselves the position of the enemy, and to 
settle their plans of attack. lu this case the reconnois- 
sance becomes, in a manner, an experimenial combat ; f 



" Marmont, Etprit da intlitutio 
t Tlie officers used to coll tlib 
plo'j. 
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and, if it fails, it will be better to postpone the battle 
until a superiority of force is secured. 

As offensive reconnoigsances, notwithstanding the 
precautious taken not to accept a serious combat, may 
go farther than is intended, and bring on unexpected 
consequences, the regulations upon field service pre- 
scribe that they shall be ordered only by the general- 
in-chief, and add : " They are allowed to be under- 
taken by other general officers only in cases where 
they are acting apart and out of the reach of all co- 
operation ; or, finally, iu those urgent cases in which 
they should not hesitate to take the responsibility." 

6. Report. — The regulations recommend that a 
report be made of each reconnoissance, dra^vn up in a 
clear, simple, and positive manner, distinguisliing in- 
formation obtained from actual observation, from that 
obtained by hearsay, and giving the spelling of proper 
names with care. For special and offensive reconnois- 
sauces they presci-ibe, in addition, a sketch of the ground 
and of the defensive arrangements of the enemy. 

The wi'itten report which accompanies a reconnois- 
sance is as indispensable to the geueral-in-chief as the 
map of the country iu ^vhieh be operates. The clear- 
ness and precision required in its style should not pre- 
vent its embracing all the details necessary to throw 
light upon the re^s-ults of the reconnoissance ; and it is 
better that it be too explicit (provided it be correct) 
than too concise — for an incomplete statement always 
embarrasses the person who receives it. The proper 
preparation of a report requires an officer sufficiently 
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accustomed to reflection uot to be easily led into er- 
ror, and sufBciently calm to exercise judgment aud to 
compare with coolness that wliicli he has observed 
■with that which he has merely glanced at, without 
allo\ving himself to be affected either by the dangers 
he may have incurred, or by the rapidity with which 
he is compelled to conduct his operations, This rapid- 
ity, indeed, is such that, often in the space of a few 
hours, an ofBcer may have assembled his detaclunent, 
executed the reeonuoissanee, prepared his report, and 
finished his sketch. For this reason, officers cannot 
take too much pains to qualify themselves, as soon as 
possible, for the preparation of such reports, by suit- 
able studies and practice ; liecanse, if they become ex- 
pert in them, they ^rill be capable of rendering good 
service to armies, and while making themselves useful 
to their country, will earn distinction and honorable 
reward. In practising tlie preparation of such reports, 
the officer should aim at doing it both quicMy and 
well — two essential conditions in many circumstances 
of military life, especially in war ; for to do it quickly 
and badly is worse than doing nothing, which, at 
least, would not lead the general into eiTor by an in- 
exact account ; and to do it well, but slowly, is often 
to work to no puipose, for in the field all things 
change so rapidly that exact and true information at 
the middle of the day becomes faulty and consequent- 
ly worthless before night. It is enough to say that a 
mind slow to conceive is uot fit for the service of 
reconnoissances ; in the words of Allent ; * "In war, 
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in those reconnoissances where the time, the general, 
or the enemy, does not allow more than a covj> <tml, 
all is lost if the officer stops to reflect : the moment 
of action passes whilst he is deliberating." 

In many cases the officer charged with a rcconnois- 
B&nce, instead of reducing his observations to writing, 
should confine himself to rendering a verbal report ; 
tor example, when the operation admits of no delay. 
It is also very important for officers to exercise them- 
selves in making this species of report, in order to 
acquire the rare faculty of describing in few words, 
and yet with clearness, everything of consequence that 
they have seen or learned. 

It is evident that, to make a report, wTitten or 
oral, in a suitable manner, we should have acquired 
the habit of putting our thoughts into shape quickly, 
and of giving them a form which renders them intelli- 
gible, and a dress which renders them acceptable to 
everybody. This habit is, indeed, almost the whole 
art of ivriting or speaking well — a more difficult art 
than is commonly thought, and one which is only ac- 
quired by assiduous labor, whatever may be our nat- 
ural gifts. 



6. Hisiorical Esamplcs. — The following examples 
will serve to demonstrate the importance of exact and 
circumstantial reconnoissances to the success of mili- 
tary operations. 

I. In 1706 : " If M. de la Feuillade had been better 
acquainted with the pldn of Piedmont and the foot 
of the Alps, he would not have wasted two months in 
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rmining after the Duke of Savoy, after tlie latter had 
left Turin with his cavalry ; and when he had led 
that prince to the entrance of the valley of Luzerne, 
he would not have sent word to the king (Louis 
XIV.), as he so imprudently did, that he held the 
enemy in a countiy from which he could not escape ; 
for he would have known that there ai"e none of the 
valleys terminating in Piedmont, which do not possess 
one or more practicable routes of communication with 
the neighboiing towns ; and that, consequently, the 
duke could pass out of the valley of Luzerne hy hia left 
or his nght, as might please him, and thus get out of 
the way of M. de la Feuillade, who was on his front." * 
II. In the early part of the month of November, 
1805, after the capture of Uhn, Maiinont, chai'ged with 
occupying L^oben, followed the course of the river Enns 
from Steyer to the village of Keifling, and after reach- 
ing the latter place was desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion respecting the enemy, who was endeavoring to 
reach the mountains : " I then sent," he states in his 
Memoire-9,'^ " Captain Testot-Ferry, one of my aides- 
de-camp, an experienced and distinguished soldier, 
with two hundred horse of the Eighth Chasseurs, and 
ordered him to go up the river Salza, "When within 
one league of the grand route, some peasants informed 
him that an Austrian battalion had just arrived, and 
had encamped a league beyond. Determining to re- 
connoitre it before returning, he inspected the shoes 
of the horses, and selected those which could best mai'ch 
over the ice-covered ground. The rest he left behind 
* ilimoireg de Feuquiirs, cliap. liii. + Vol. il, 1857, pp. 331, 832. 



as a reserve, and set out with 120 liorsea. Having ar- 
rived near the place where he had been informed the 
eani]) was situated, he went alone through a wood to 
observe them without being seen, lie there saw the 
battalion wholly engaged in establishing the camp, in 
careless security, having placed no guard. He rejoined 
his detachment, left his tnmipeters on the skiits of 
the woods, and at the instant they soimded the 
charge, fell ujiun the camj), throwing down and 
breaking the muskets. He collected the disarmed 
battalion and brought it to my Ijead-quarters. This 
battalion numbered 450 men and IP officers. This 
feat is certainly one of the handsomest peiformances 
of light troops on record." 

HI. After the battle of Ansterlitz, the Frtnch 
army made a false movement, in consequence of a badly 
executed reconnoissance. Lannes and the cavalry of 
the reserve started in pursuit of the vanquished forces 
by the road to Olmntz ; but only the baggage and 
pai'ks of the enemy had gone by this road, and it was 
necessary to countermand all the orders to reach the 
route to Hungary by Gceding, which was the actual 
line of retreat. 

IV. The following example exhibits the import- 
ance of boldness in secret reconnoissances. In 1 809, 
Captain (afterward General) Curely was charged 
with the reconnoissance of the Austrian army, com- 
manded by the Archduke John, in the envii-ons of 
Eaab, At the head of one hundi-ed horse, he left his 
' division behind some ten leagues, hung about the rear 
of the enemy, and succeeded in secreting himself in a 
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wood atout 3,000 yards from the Lead-quartera of the 
archduke, A long, dusty plain separated him from 
the village in which these head-quarters were estab- 
lished. In his ambuscade he waited for night, in the 
mean time questioning some Austrian marauders ar- 
rested by his soldiers, to obtain information, upon 
which to base his plan. A considerable drove of oxen 
happening to pass, he seized upon it, and penned it 
within the- woods. At nightfall he set the drove in 
motion, with his horsemen in the midst of it, leading 
their horees by the bridle ; and, covered by the thick 
dust raised by this pretended convoy, he approaclied 
the village without being in the least disturbed by 
the enemy, who imagined themselves perfectly secure 
on the side of the wood fi-om which he was coming. 
Having thus I'eached the vUlage, Curely shot down 
one of the Austrian sentries, and thereupon (the dis- 
cbarge of his pistol Ix^ing the preconcerted signal), his 
horsemen mounted and mshed forward, dealing sabre 
strokes for some minutes in all directions. The sur- 
prised enemy were so completely disoMered and stupe- 
fied that the detachment left the village and rejoined 
its division without losing a man or a horse. Upon 
his return, Captain Curely communicated the most 
precise information respecting the position of the 
Austrian army, and from this position was also in- 
ferred that of the French army of Italy, which was in 
pursuit of the Archduke John.* 

V. At the battle of Busaco (ISIO), the position 
of Wellington, although very strong, " could have 

• Do Brack, Arant-paalfS df ratalerU ligcre, 1331, p. 200. 
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n turned by the left ; and if the reconnoissances 
ordered by Massena had been well executed, the ai-uiy 
of the enemy might have been attacked in reverse and 
thrown upon the Mondego. But these reconnoissan- 
ces were not made, or were but imperfectly made, and 
aa the ground did not permit Massi^na to embrace 
the whole field of battle, he had not time to change 
his dispositions in order to afford Ney and Reynier the 
cooperation which would probably have insmed suc- 
cess." * This battle of Busaco, between Massena and 
Wellington, belongs to the campaign of Portugal in 
1810, and was, as is known, bloody and indecisive. 

VI. Frequently an officer or non-commissioned 
officer may run the risk of reconnoitring alone, and 
should then resort to ruse. In this connectiou the 
following fact is deserving of mention : In 1814, in 
the vicinity of Vic-de-Bigorre, the French had posted 
one of their bodies of reai'-guards on a lull, the end 
of which abutted on the high road, the slope be- 
ing clothed with trees and defended by skirmishers. 
"Lord Wellington was desirous to know whether 
a small or a large force thus barred his way, but 
all ^vho endeavored to ascertain the fact were 
stopped by the fire of the enemy. At last Cap- 
tain William Light, distinguished by the variety of 
his attainments, an artist, musician, mechanist, seaman 
and soldier, made the trial. He rode forward as if he 
would force his way through the French skirmishers, 
but when in the wood dropped his reins and leaned 

• Memoiret d4 Mauina, par le gfinernl Kooh, Bvee un atlas drcssfi par 
Is commandant Lapie, da corps d'£Ut-mi^or, t. i., p. lii. 
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bact, as if badly wounded; Lis horse appeared to 
canter wUdly along the front of the enemy's light 
troops, and they, thinking him mortally hurt, ceased 
their fire and took no further notice. He thus jiassed 
unobserved through the wood to the other side of the 
hill, where there were no skinnishers, and ascending 
to the open summit above, put spurs to his hoi-se, and 
galloped along the French main line, counting their 
regiments as he passed. His sudden appearance, his 
blue imdress, hia daring confidence, and his speed, 
made the French doubt if he was an enemy, and a 
few shots only were discharged, while he, dashing 
down the opposite declivity, broke from the rear 
through the very line of skirmishers whose fire he 
had first essayed in front. Reaching the spot where 
Lord Wellington stood, he told him there were but 
five battalions on the hill." * 

7. Beconnolwances in Africa. -j- — In Africa, it is 
almost impossible to get a view of the enemy ; the 
Arab camp is everywhere and nowhere at the same 
time. It would, therefore, be dangerous to make re- 
connoissances in force in that region ; it is better to 
rely exclusively upon Arab Umie)% and to meet the 
enemy's cunning by cunning. 

The name limiers (UoodhmiiKk, i. e., spies) is ap- 
plied to some native horsemen, who are under the ex- 
clusive direction of the commandant of a column, and 

• Napier, HUtory <if the Penituular War, book xiir., cliap. iv. 
t ThiB article is extracted from the pamptilct cotltled Dt la ffuerre en 
Afriqv^, by General Yusnt 
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can report directly to him at all times. Tliey disguise 
Uiemselves by putting on the bomouse «orn by the 
inhabitants of the country. They act by day or by 
night, on foot or on horseback, accoi-ding to circum- 
Btances ; and four or five are sufficient. They take 
various directions, and when they have important in- 
formation to give and are not able to return in person, 
they communicate it by pi-ceoncei-ted signals ; for 
example, by fires combined in a particular manner, 
the light of which they conceal with their bomouses 
and again uncover it, alternately, so as to jirodiice in- 
termittent lights, the longer or shorter dui'ation of 
which has a predetermined signification. 

■ In critical moments, these spahis may feign to de- 
L sert ; but this desertion ought to appear to be real in 

■ the eyes of the ti-oops, and especially in the eyes of the 
H Arab allies, and the general alone should know that 
H it is but feigned. By this means, in the campaign in 
H Morocco (1844), Marshal Bugeaud knew all that oc- 
H corred in the army of the enemy, and even the con- 
H versations that took place in the imperial tent, 

^^ These limiers convey their messages with certainty 

^^^^ by scattering themselves along the road between the 
^^^^V«Demy and the body from which they have been sent. 
^^^^K This method is especially applicable to night attacks. 
^^^^B ' If it becomes necessary to take some prisoners, 
^^^^■:&ey get up a mock skirmish with the rear-guard of 
^^^^V iheir own column. At the sound of the firing, some 
^^^^■' veritable enemies make their appearance, and after 
^^^^Vsome minutes of pretended skirmishing, in which the 
^^^^H ekirmishers of the colunm participate to ouly a small 
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extent, the limiers seize upon several of the real com- 
batants, from whom the desired infomiatiou is after- 
ward obtained. 

These limiers are also employed to discover the 
secret provision pits of the Arabs, the guards of which 
are always invisible to Eui'opeans. Several limiers 
assemble near the supposed position of the pits, and 
warmly discuss a project of attacking the French. 
Their words arousing the patriotism of the guardian 
of the pit, he soon comes out of his hole to join with 
those whom he supposes to be friends. They imme- 
diately seize upon him, and compel him to reveal the 
location of the pits. This ruae is not to be neglected, 
as an expeditionary column may subsist anywhere if 
it finds these pits ; in fact, the com which they con- 
tain, serves, in case of need, both for the sustenance 
of the men and of the horses, 

B. naps. — Maps are of indispensable utility to the 
officers, since, without them, they can neither make 
nor study war. There ai-e two kinds, general or geo- 
graphical maps, and special or topographical maps: 
the first serve for the ensemble of operations, the sec- 
ond for the details of the contest 

The great development of public works and the 
progress of industry at the present day, conspire to 
disturb the accuracy of maps ; for the positions of 
highways and manufactories are now rapidly changed 
or modified. We should, therefore, even when the map 
is of recent date, and executed by an author of distinc- 
tion, always verify it before trusting to it. 
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Tliia verification presents no difficulty when we 
are acquainted mth the country represented. We 
carefidly examine and compare the cities, towns, vil- 
lages, rivers, brooks, mountain-chains, forests, woods, 
roads : thus we observe whether the inhabited places 
are properly located on the water courses ; whether 
the rivers are shown to rise in the mountains and to 
■follow the valleys ; whether the roads pass through 
certain towns or villages. If the portions compared 
are found exact, we may infer that the whole map ia 
worthy of confidence. 

If we are acquainted with but one portion of the 
country, we verify this portion, and if we find it cor- 
rect, we infer the probable accuracy of the whole 
map. 

Finally, if we know nothing whatever of the 
country, we survey a portion of it, and if our survey 
agrees with the map, the latter is considered to be 
reliable. 

Besides this general verification of the map, we 
must rectify the topographical maps, especially iu the 
environs of inhabited places, by questioning persons 
familiar with the recent state of the country, or else, 
by making a survey of some particular locality, which 
we first draw upon a sheet of tracing paper, and then 
transfer to the map itself The importance of thus 
verifj-ing the maps is illustrated by the case of the 
Allies who, during the campaign in the interior of 
France in 1814, were often led into error with respect 
to the roads by the maps of Cassini, which they used 
without testing them. The necessity of such verifica- 
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tion is most especially felt in the case of the mapa of 
the Algerian districts, which are, for the most part, 
uufiuishetl, and are far from being satisfactoiy. 

Of the charts which are found on sale, we should 
prefer those which are executed in the countries they 
represent, foreign maps being usually defective. We 
may add, however, that we may confide in the maps 
prepared since 1815 by the stafis of several European- 
armies, even for foreign countries, but especially in 
those which emanate from the wai' office of the French 
government. 

The road mape, that is, those on which the dis- 
tances from point to point are marked, are especially 
useful to military men, as they save the trouble of 
using the dividers and scale ; but unfortunately, since 
the introduction of railways, scarcely any road maps 
are made, and perhaps the only one of the kind is the 
station map (carte d'etape^'). The public, therefore, no 
longer possesses the means of knowing the distances 
from point to point, except as calculated by the rail- 
road lines and from tables of distances. Military men 
should not be satisfied \vith this, for railroads do not 
always follow the shortest route between two points, 
and, moreover, in war they may be broken up ; and 
in no case will they suffice for operations of detalL 



9. Guides. — ^The best topographical maps, even 
those which omit nothing, would not always suffice 
to guide the columns or detncliments of an army 
through the labyrinth of roads and paths of an ene- 
my's country, without the aid of men specially em- 
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tployed to direct them to the desired place by the meat 
■ convenient route. These persons are called guide-9. 
In the employment of guides, wo have the . addi- 
tional advantage over the exclusive use of maps, of 
being able to gain information from them i-especting 
the disposition of the inhabitants, the resources of the 
sountry, and the preparations of tlie enemy. In case 
of need, when we are assured of their fidelity, they 
may also serve as emissaries to collect on their way 
secret information, without exciting suspicion. 

For these reasons, an army cannot dispense with 
men who are acquainted with the country in which it 
is to fight. Histoi-y indeed furnishes numerous in- 
stances of detachments beaten or destroyed in conse- 
quence of not having taken guides, or of having em- 
ployed bad ones, or of having neglected to watch 
over them. 

Guides should be chosen from the class of persons 
best acquainted with every irregularity of the ground 
and its most concealed paths ; such as the i-ural poliee- 
gnards, country letter-carriers, forest-keepers and game- 
keepers, good huntsmen, poacliers, shepherds, wood- 
cuttei-s, smugglers, partisans, certjiin outlaws, the cice- 
rones who in times of peace conduct travelers in their 
search for natural curiosities, the different categories 
of migratory laborers, emigrants, peddlers. All these 
are poor, easy to gain over, and suitable for guides. 
In some eases, especially when we have need of in- 
formation requiring intelligence, we may take these 
guides from a higher class of the population, but 
p always from among those who thoroughly understand 
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Before trusting a guide, we must, by questioning 
him, assure ourselves of his intelligence. With this 
object we should interrogate them separately, without 
formality, as if in ordinary conversation. This is an 
art of itself, for the peasants, especially such as usually 
serve as guides, are much more astute than they appear 
to be. We should compare their answers with each 
other, and with the topographical majis. If there 
seems to be a sufficient degree of accordance, we may 
conclude that they do in fact possess the knowledge 
to which they pretend. To faciUtate this comparison, 
and to avoid erroi-s, we should be careful, when speak- 
ing with the guides, to pronounce the names of towns 
and provinces in the same manner as the inhabitants 
of the country. 

We should also endeavor to discover the failings 
or vices of a guide ; for if he be a drunkard, he will 
lead us astray ; if open to bribeiy, he will sell us ; if 
a coward, he will lose his head at the fii-st whistle of 
the enemy's bullets.* A knowledge of his character, 
moreover, enables us to draw some inferences respect- 
ing the march he is leading us ; for, suppose he is 
naturally timid, if he appears unwontedly bold, you 
may be sure the road he is causing you to follow is 
not so fine as he represents ; if he is sad and fearful, 
the roatl adopted is more favorable than he pretenda.f 



* This may Iiappen to Lim though ho bo not nltogether a coward, for 
he Clin linnlly bo wholly indifferent when bringing death to hia own 
rriond.'i, nnd when he is liable to be itmck down bj a friendly ball. 

t Sanftt-Cmz, Rrfiexiont militaires el politique*, translation of Vcrpy, 
y. iii., p. 2C5, 
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Tlie degree of confidence to be reposed in a guide 
also deserves some consideration. If he belongs to 
the nation with which you are at war, you should fear 
his patriotism, for he may seek to serve his countiy 
by leading you astray. If he professes a different 
religious faith from your own, put yourself upon 
your guard against his fanaticism, for he may be- 
lieve he i3 serving God by betraying you. There- 
fore choose your guides as much as possible from 
people of your own country ; or, when these cannot 
be found, from men who have some direct interest in 
your success and whose fidelity you have put to the 
proof. 

Even when the guides are deserving of confidence, 
some precautions are to be observed. Take as hos- 
tages their wives and children; seize upon their pro- 
perty; threaten them with severe penalties if they 
betray you, such as the burning of their houses, or 
the death of their hostages and themselves ; promise 
them abundant reward for their fidelity, and keep 
your promises scrupulously. 

Treat them, moreover, with kindness ; pay them 
liberally ; put them on horseback if it is necessary for 
the rapidity of your march ; though, if you distrust 
them, you may let them ride bareback. As you ad- 
vance into the country discharge them, for they are 
mostly well acquainted only with the surroundings 
of their own villages. It will be proper, however, to 
detain, and even to imprison those who, from your 
questions, may have been able to guess your designs, 
which they might communicate to the enemy. 
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Wlien you interrogate guidea respecting the char- 
acter of the roads, never rely entirely u])on the repre- 
Bentations of a aingle guide, not only because he may 
intend to deceive you, but because persons unused to 
military operations make no distinction between roads 
suitable for artillery and those suitable for cavalry or 
infantry. The following fact, related by Fi'ederic, 
fully confii-ma this observation; "In 1745," he says, 
" after the battle of Sorr, when the Piiissian. ai-my 
wished to retire into Silesia, I had some persons 
brought from Trautenau and Schazlar, to question 
them as to the roads over which I desired to take the 
columns. They told me confidently that these roads 
were admirable, and that they passed over them with 
their carriages with the greatest ease, and that many 
wagoners did the same, A few days after, the army 
made this march. I was obliged to make ray arrange- 
ments for retreat in these parts. Our rear-guai'd was 
briskly attacked, but, by the precautions I took, we 
lost nothing. These roads, in a military point of 
view, were very bad ; but those from whom I had ob- 
tained information respecting them underetood noth- 
ing about them, and what they told me was in good 
faith, and with no intention of deceiving me. We 
should, therefore, not trust to the report of ignorant 
persons, but, with the map in hand, should consult 
them upon every configuration of the ground, and see 
whether we cannot sketch something additional upon 
the paper, which ivUl convey a more exact notion of 
the road than the map itself," 

In general, at least two guides are to be attached 
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to each column or detachment ; one is to march with 
the advance-guai'd, the other to remain near the com- 
manding officer. These two guides should not be ac- 
quainted with each other, but should be used so as to 
make one act aa a check upon the other. It is well, 
besides, to have two guides, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the place of one who may be killed or severely 
wounded. If we have more than two, one of them is 
often placed with the rear-guard, 

A detachment should always take a guide, even 
when it is pm'suing a frequented i-oad, because a sud- 
den attack may compel it to resort to the cross roads, 
where, without this precaution, it might go astray. 

The guide placed with the advance-guard, who, in 
feet, conducts the column, may be allowed to march 
unrestrained, if we are sure of him ; nevertheless, it is 
always prudent to place him between two non-commis- 
sioned officers or soldiers, who are instructed to fire 
upon him at the least attempt at escape — a fate of 
which he is to be duly warned. In woody and moun- 
tainous cotmtries, esiiecially in night marches, even 
this precaution is not sufficient, for the peasants are 
very dexterous in slipping away and disappearing be- 
hind irregulai'ities of the ground, and especially at the 
approach of danger. For this reason it is well to 
search them and take away their knives or any other 
cutting instruments, then to tie them with a rope 
about their middle, and even to bind their hands be- 
hind them ; it will then be impossible for them to 
escape except by cutting the rope with their teeth — 
an operation which would probably be discovered in 
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I time to prevent its success. The column will thus be 
linsiu'ed against tlie contingency of Ijeing left without 
I s guide upon unknown roads. 

When the guide is thus tied, an occasional pull on 
the rope win serve to keep him awake on his horse — 
for if he should fall asleep, the conducting of the col- 
umn would be abandoned to the instinct of the 
horse. This expedient is constantly resorted to in 
night marches of the French columns in Algeria. 



10. Iieaerten. — Deserters from the enemy are ar- 
rested and disaiined at the outposts. They are inter- 
rogated relative to the situation of their posts by the 
commandant of the gi'and guards, who sends them to 
the general of the brigade. The latter questions them, 
and then ordera them to the head-f^uarters of the divi- 
sion, where they are subjected to a systematic exami- 
nation by the chief of the staff. Tlieee are the rules 
laid down for them in the regulations respecting field 
service. 

Deserters are not to be tnisted : they should not 
be allowed to communicate with any but the proper 
officers, and should be promptly escorted out of the 
anny, for they are sometimes spies in disguise. 

Deserters are always very apt to give infonnation 
respecting the enemy which is calculated to insure 
theni a welcome, for this purpose exaggerating the 
critical situation of the army they have just left. 
Therefore we should not too readily put faith in the 
answers of these unfortunates, but should skilftilly in- 
terrogate several of them separately, and compare their 
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answers A deserter should be asked tlie cause of liis 
desertion, how he effected his escape through the 
chain of outposts of the enemy, the number and force 
of hia regiment, whether his regiment contains many- 
recruits, where it is encamped, how duty is peiformed 
in it, what is the character of its superior officers, 
whether the camp is abundantly supplied, the propor- 
tion of sick, the various rumors that are current in it, 
etc. The questions are to be varied according to the 
character of the army to which he belongs, and accord- 
ing as he has left an encamped troop, or one upon a 
march. lie is also to be questioned as to the points 
uixjn which he has seen intrenchments being erected, 
roads repaired, magazines established, provisions sup- 
plied, boats collected, convoys organized, aims distrib- 
uted, reentbrcements arriving, ambulances prepar- 
ing, etc, 

11. luhnbitaats. — By preference we interrogate 
the major, or chief magistrate, the postmaster, the 
curate, the schoolmaster, the distinguished or most in- 
fluential man, superintendents of work-shops or fac- 
tories, the superintendent of the railway dupot, men 
who have served as guides for the enemy, the directora 
and agents of the mails, the superiors of religious so- 
cieties, tavern-keepers, messengers, etc. 

The questions put to them, accoi-ding to their intel- 
ligence, will be : Where is the enemy ? In what direc- 
tion is he marching ? What is his force ? Wliat is the 
state of his discipline ? Of what arms do the troops 
consist ? Do the men appear fatigued, and are the 
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loraes lean ? "VVliat language do the soldiers speak ? 
Do they belong to the line, or are they of the militia ? 
How does the enemy guard himself ? Does he often 
make reconuoissance3, and how does be conduct 
these operations ? What route leads to the enemy ? 
Has it any defiles, and, if eo, can they be turned? 
How does the enemy behave toward his guides ? Do 
the officers appear restless and dejected? What is 
the population of this or that village, its distance, and 
its resources ? Is the road leading to it broad, paved, 
or macadamized ? By what fords or bridges may the 
neighboring water courses be passed ? etc. 

The inhabitants should be separately questioned, 
and, as much as possible, in their own language ; and 
this again illustrates the importance of a knowledge 
of foreign languages to officers of light troops, who are 
specially charged with making reconnoissances. 

l». TravelleM.-^-Trave]ler3, whether on foot, on 
horseback, or in carriages, who come from the db-ec- 
tion of the enemy, will probably have nothing import- 
ant to communicate, as the enemy would not have al- 
lowed them to pass if he liad in preparation any ope- 
ration which could be jeopardized by their indiscre- 
tion. It will, therefore, be sufficient to demand, as 
La Roche-Aymon suggests,* their names and pass- 
ports ; whence they come, and their destination ; 
whether they have met troops marching ; their kind 
and number, or, rather, the time it required to pass 
, the length of the column ; the effective force of the 

• Bet troupes ligiret, p. 531. 
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masses of troops occupying towns through wliich 
they have passed or sojourned ; the condition of these 
troops, the proportion of theii- sick and of their re- 
cruits ; vrhat villages are occupied by the enemy ; 
whether Iiis outposts are close together and well sup- 
ported ; what is the condition of the roads and bridges, 
and which of them is the enemy repairing ; or what 
points is he fortifying ; whether there is any ecareity 
of provision, of forage, or of ready money ; whether the 
country people are suffering, and whether their cattle 
are preserved or have been seized by the enemy ; what 
are the public rumoi*3 ; what does the last newspaper 
they have read contain ? 

These interrogatories are to be put with the greater 
calnmess and attention, as they often may 8er\'e to 
discover spies who are passing themselves off as trav- 
ellers. In order to succeed in theii' detection, we try 
to bring about manifest contradictions in their an- 
swers, and then, by severity and menace, provoke con- 
fessions which usually reveal a part of the intentions 
of the enemy. 

We should add the remark, in relation to in- 
habitants and travellers, that they are not military 
persons, and consequently do not describe the country 
in the way a soldier would do. This circmnstance 
must not be lost sight of in questioning them, and 
then- testimony must be rectified by discussing with 
them the positions of places and the directions of the 
roads laid dovm on the maps. 

13. PriHonen. — The questions to be put to prison- 
ers are about the same as those put to deserters. 
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Some autliors have espi'essed the opmiou that we 
I fthould rely upon their testimony even less th^ upon 
^ that of deserters ; but Marshal Marmout is of a diftei-- 
ent opinion : " The answers of prisoners," says he, 
" are almost always frank and sincere. We learn 
more from them than from the most faithful spies. 
The latter often confound the names of corps and of 
generals, and very imperfectly estimate the force of 
the troops upon which they report It is sur- 
prising to see with what candor, simplicity, and truth 
a prisoner will reply to questions, without suspecting 
their hearing, without imagining that he is faithless 
to the cause he lias zealously sen-ed, and which he is 
far from wishing to betray." * 

Tliere is no stronger proof of the utility of the in- 
formation gained from prisoners than the pains taken 
to capture soldiers and stragglers of the enemy, not 
only in the daily reconnoissances, but even by special 
I ODups-de-main, of which the following is an example : 
' On the 20th of February, 1814, in his defensive cam- 
paign in the south of France against the English army 
under Wellington, Marshal Soult, " wishing to make 
some prisoners in order to obtain positive informa- 
tion respecting the force and positions of the enemy, 
ordered a night attack upon the troops who were 
before Sauveten'e (near Orthez). Two or three 
hours after sunset, when the enemy had abandoned 
themselves to repose, and the soldiei-s, stretched out 
before good fires, had become oblivious of fatigue 
and danger, a French detachment, commanded by an 

• StpriC lift imtitutiana milUairu, pp. IGl, 277. 
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officer who combined prudence with audacity, crept 
with stealthy steps into the bivouac without being 
perceived. At a given signal he seized upon the allies ; 
an outcry was raised ; night increased the danger; the 
enemy rushed to arms, fired at random and at each other. 
The French handful of brave fellows, in accordance 
with their orders, recrossed the Gave, and returned to 
Sauveterre witliout a man wounded, bringing with 
them some fifty prisoners, yet half asleep, and quite 
ashamed at finding themselves taken in such a manner. 
It may be imagined that this little scene afforded no 
small amount of amusement to the French soldiers,"* 

14. Spies.^ — One of the most ready means of pro- 
ducing detailed information consists in the employ- 
ment of spies. We may define a spy as a person sent 
out by a military chief to examine the movements of 
the enemy, to discover his plans, and to report them. 

There are sometimes to be found persons who, 
from devotion to their prince or their country, ^vill 
undertake to act temporarily as spies.f "The debt 
which the State incurs by deeds of this kind cannot 
be paid by money, and the government which desires 
to be worthy of such subjects should proportion the 
reward rather to their devotion than to the service 
rendered.^ " These spies are rare. 

* Piillot, ilemoire tur la Mmpague da Pyrineet, p. 104. 

t Thus an officer dlsgiiisod oa a peasaut mny gutn cntrnncc lo a place 
to discover tlie itiennB of sorprising it ; t. g., M. de Gouni (an officer of 
ihe regimenL of Count Base), Qt Prague, in 1741, and Ney at Manlieip, 
1798. 

t Manuel dts itatt-majon, par lo gfiofiral TLiebault, p. 08. 
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As to the spies ^ho follow this trade for money, 
they must be regarded as miserable beings, who, tor 
the most part, are the slaves of passions which require 
gold for their gratification. These are the more nu- 
merous class. Notwithstanding their baseness, we 
are obliged to employ them, because they are often 
the only means of obtaining secret information indis- 
pensable to success. All chisses furnish such spies. 
•Even at the topmost round of the social ladder they 
are found, of the most devoted kind, provided they 
are liberally paid, according to their condition ; men 
and women, priests and laymen, are equally open to 
the enticements of this shameful traffic. Here are two 
examples : 

1st. Prince Eugene of Savoy, one of the most for- 
midable adversaries of France during the reign of 
Louis XIV., for a long time had the postmaster of 
Versailles in his service as a spy, paying him a fat 
pension. Tills miscreant opened the dispatches ad- 
dressed to the generals, and sent copies of them to 
the head of the imperial armies, who usually received 
them sooner than the chiefs of the French armies. 

2d. Marshal Liixembourg had con-upted one of 
the secretaries of the English king, William HI., who 
informed him of the movements of his enemies. This 
was discovered by the English, and the traitor was 
made to wTite to the French general that the Allies 
would on the next day go upon a grand foraging ex- 
I pedition.* Lulled into tranquillity by this announce- 
\ ment, which was also confirmed by numerous reports, 

r« tlea JUarquit da La Fare, 1734, p, £23 
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Luxembourg remained in his camp at Steenkirk. At 
break of day, the whole array of the AJUes fell upon 
hiB sleeping troops ; but the courage and discipline of 
the soldiers, the coolness and the skJliul manceuvrcB 
of Luxembourg, changed this surprise into a complete 
victoiy (1692).* 

The service of espionnage requires great celeiity, 
for the infoiTuation thei-eby obtained gets old quickly. 
It requires persons of adroitness and boldness, who 
are accustomed to find their way through any intri- 
cacies of the countiy, and whose faculties are stimu- 
lated by the love of gain. In every country such will 
be found among smugglers, peddlers, poachers, and 
the various tiadera who visit the cantonments. In 
the large towns, they may also be obtained among 
keepers of inns and restaurants, and all those who 
have frequent and numerous i-elations with the pub- 
lic.f Non-commissioned officers, and sometimes intel- 
ligent soldiers, are instnicted to talk with these indi- 
\-idual8, discover those who would consent to act as 
spies, and bring them to the chief of the staff. When 
the ai'uiy is distributed in cantonments, these non- 
commissioned officers or soldiers may engage the in- 
habitants who lodge them to play the part of spies, 
which they can generally do without difficulty, as 

* The Frencli aolJiere then wore the cravat. On the oceaaion of this 
surpriBO tbej tied tlicir cravats in haste, and the cravat thus knotted be- 
came tlie fashion, under the name oterarate d la SUintcrqve. 

t From the time of his arrival in Spoin (1710) and during the stay 
of the Anstrians in Madrid, Yendi'ime emplojed as a spy in that capital, 
a keeper of a billiard saloon, a Frenchman who had established himself 
in the Peoineula, and spoke aeveral languagca. 
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there will almost always exist some secret means of 
commxinication between the neighboring localities of 
a teiTitory occupied by the enemy. At outposts, 
when two armies remain for a long time face to face, 
the soldiers of the two sides sometimes get together to 
chat and drink. In these moments of familiarity, a sly 
overture may sometimes be made to one of the sol- 
diers of the enemy, to try his disposition to serve as 
a spy, which, if favorably received, can afterwaid be 
followed up by a seductive offer. 

When all these means fail in procuiing spies, the 
iisages of war authorize a last resort — cruel indeed, 
but justified by the necessity of obtaining intelligence 
of the enemy. It is to select a rich proprietor, the 
father of a family, to compel him to go over to the 
enemy imder the pretext of escaping fi-om violence, and 
then to require him to report all that he knows, under 
penalty of seeing his wife and his children imprisoned 
or put to death, and his property burned, should he 
fail to perform the part thus forced upon him. An 
intelligent man, accjuainted ivith the language of the 
country, is often associated ivlth him, who passes for 
his servant, accompanies him everywhere, and some- 
times himself reports the resiilts of the espionnage, 
The proprietor is answerable for this man, and is 
threatened with the same consequences in case he ig 
lost, as would follows his own negligence in the per- 
formance of his mission. This plan, which should be 
resorted to only in the last extremity, was suggested 
by Frederic the Great. 

When we are fighting in our own country, we 
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should expect almost all tbe ioliabitants to serve as 
spies upon tlie enemy, aud to hold it to be honorable 
to point out the way of attacking him, in defiance of 
the dangers to which this patriotic conduct may ex- 
pose him. It is then useful to cause a soldier to as- 
sume the garb of a citizen, as he may then more com- 
pletely observe whatever relates to the movements of 
the enemy without exciting suspicion. 

If we are carrying ou war in a country which is 
divided by two political parties, by giving our aid 
to one of these parties, we can know everything done 
by the enemy, since the party whose cause we (^spouse 
will espy the other, as occurred witli the French army 
in the campaign of 1823 in Spain. If, on the contrary, 
we are fighting in the midst of an uprising people, 
who are undertaking a national resistance, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to procure intelligence, for all 
espionnage fails, as the French experienced in 1812 in 
Russia, and in 1813 in Germany.* 

We satisfy ourselves of the fidelity of spies, either 
by comparing the information, with respect to the 
same object, as furnished independently by several, or 
by determining whetlier the intelligence they bring 
really secures to us some great advantage over the 
enemy, since, in this case, it is evident that they are 
not betraying yoa to serve him ; f or else by making 

• We loaj then trj the espedicQt of dressing up a detachment of onr 
soldiers in tlie uniform of Iha enemj, selecting fof this purpose tlioM ttLo 
Epenk t]ie language of ttio country. The peasants tna; thus be impOBed apoa 
and led to relate what they knoir. Rut this plan is not always successful. 

t Rifexiom mililairei et politijuri, par Sanla-Craz, traduit par 
Vei^y, t. ii., p. 372. 
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one spy act as a spy upon another. As soon as we 
begin to suspect a spy, we warn Lira that the report 
he has made will be verified, that he will be pat 
under guard until this verification is completed, and 
that his life is staked upon his veracity.* 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, spies ai-e 
frequently double, that is, they serve both parties at 
the same time. If we suspect this state of things, 
the best course is to endeavor to gain them over by 
rich presents and more distinguished ti'eatment, and 
then to get rid of them altogether, if their reports do 
not offer anything of special interest. "We may also 
adroitly let fall some words in their presence, convey- 
ing the idea of some false movement to be executed, 
in order that they may lead the opposing general into 
error by reporting it as a real movement, which they 
have had the skill to discover. The celebrated Rus- 
sian general Suwarrow, Tvell known for his energy and 
his singularities, perceiving one day, in Poland, that 
there was a spy among the men of his suite, gave or- 
ders that the army should hold itself in readiness to 
march at the first crowing of the cock. The spy noti- 
fied the enemy that they would be attacked about 
midnight; but at eight o'clock In the evening, Suwar- 
row went through his camp imitating the crowing of 
a cock ; his troops were immediately put in motion, 
and the enemy, sui*prised by this early attack, were 
beaten. I cite this whimsical feat, to show the kind 
of ruses to which one may have recourse, in case of 
necessity, to deceive double spies. 

* Manuel da clait-mttjorf, par Thi6bu^l^, p. 99. 
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Spies should not reside in a camp, iior communi- 
cate with the soldiers. They should not be acquainted 
with each other ; and that they may not he compro- 
mised, they should be known under an assumed name 
— 7iotn de guerre. 

As spies adopt all sorts of disguises to obtain ad- 
mission into a camp, we should watch all persons who 
present themselves with that object, such as beggars, 
traders, itinerant musicians, and even the inhabitants 
who are attracted by simple curiosity. Courtezans 
often play the part of spies ; and soldiers should avoid 
going fai- to find them, for they not unfrequently pay 
for a moment of foi^etftiluess with their Uvea Tliey 
should never tbi^t the case of the Duke de Guise, 
who, in 1647, lost Naples for a rendezvous with a 
woman who sold him to the Spaniards. Ecclesiastics 
and monks, especially in the countnes of Southern 
Europe, also sometimes act as spies, and perform the 
part in a superior style, which renders them very dan- 
gerous, of which the French troops had cruel expe- 
rience in Spain and in Italy. The best course in rela- 
tion to them is to attach them to us as nmch as possi- 
ble, as they may furnish useful intelligeuce, but yet 
always to miatrast them. If our army is fighting in 
a country where the prevailing religion is difierent 
from our own, we shall have on oui' side those of the 
inhabitants who profess our religion, and conse- 
quently a large number of spies will be at our dis- 
posal. This was Napoleon's experience in 1S06 and 
1807 upon the Prussian territory, where, according to 
La Roehe-AjTuon, the French army had no partisans 
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more zealous than tlie Catliolic priests of Rhenisli 



Among other individuals attached to an army, a 
watch should be kept upon sutlei-s, who hear the con- 
versations of the non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers, and also upon quartermasters' and commissaries' 
clerks, who must approximately know the condition 
and effective force of the several corpa Both often 
serve as spies for the enemy. 

The information received from spies, as, indeed, 
almost every matter in war, should be kept a pro- 
found secret, and especially when in presence of the 
enemy ; for the most trifling undertaking usually be- 
comes impossible fi-om the moment it is noised abroad. 
Therefore, do not allow it to be knoi^-n that you are 
frequently and accurately informed of the doings of 
your adversary, as he will theu set about discovering 
the sources of your iufomiation, and wUl adtipt meas- 
ures to render it useless. The king of Castile, Al- 
phonso X., speaking one day with the Count d'Artois, 
heedlessly told him that he was perfectly acquainted 
with every secret negotiation entered upon by France. 
This imprudent speech put the French upon the alert, 
and led them to discover that the spy ^vho gave Al- 
phonso his information was a valet-de-chambre of the 
king of France. 

To conclude this article, we will add that spies, 
as soon as they are arrested, should be thoroughly 
searched, and their every movement earefiilly watched, 
for they frequently endeavor to destroy the dispatches 
they carry. Sometimes these dispatches are concealed 
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in some part of their clothing. Two examples will 
illustrate this : In 1704, a spy chained by the Elector 
of Bavaria with carrying a letter Irora Marshal Marsin 
to a Hungarian chief, rolled it and compressed it so 
completely that he succeeded in enclosing it in a but- 
ton of hia coat, though his dexterity did not save him 
from being discovered and hung.* In the campaign 
of 1777, during the American war of Independenccj 
an English spy, being discovered, swallowed a silver 
ball. The Americans got it from him by administer- 
ing an emetic It proved to be hollow, and contained 
a message consisting of six lines from a generalf 

19. imdiratioiM. — In addition to the varioxis au.xil- 
iary and complementary methods of obtaining informa- 
tion upon a reconnoissance, which we liave above con- 
sidered, the observation of i/ulicatw/is is of great im- 
portance. We understand by this expression the no- 
tation of any sign, mark, or signal whatever, visible or 
audible, which reveals in any degree the presence, the 
force, or the plans of the enemy. 

The art of di^'ining the intention of the. enemy 
from slight indications is one which rarely misleads, 
and is one of the most precious attributes of military 
genius. In the familiar spu'it which inspired Socrates, 
in the white hind which followed and counselled Ser- 
tonus, in the god Neptune from whom Scipio- Africa^ 
nus the younger pretended to receive revelations, we 
see figured the art of using indications. To become 

• Mauvillon, Vie de Prince Engine de Satoie, 1710, t. ii., p. 139. 

+ Sparks' Writings of WBshingt()n. 
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ekilful in this art, we should study the character, the 
cuatoma,* aud the interests of the nation, the general, 
and the troops with whom we are contending; we 
must acquire habits of observation and comparison, so 
as to distinguish the least sign of change in the campf 
or in the movements of the enemy. This art of inter 
preting indications belongs to the moral part of war, 
and is mostly bused upon a knowledge of the human 
lieart. Marshal VUlars was so well skilled in it that 
the Duke of Savoy remarked of him, " This Duke 
of Villars is a wizard; he divines everything I am 
about to do." 

The observation of indications may be useful to 
non-commissioned officers as well as to their chiefs. 
The principal indications may be enumerated as fol- 
lows : 

If the enemy is distributing shoes in the canton- 
ments, and if the soldiers are cleaning their arms, it is 
an indication of movement. — If nimierous supplies are 
arriving, or if new uniforms are seen, new troops are 
about to be added to the old ones to make an attack. 
— ^If storehouses of provisions are established at cer- 
tain points, it indicates that troops are to assemble 



' " I liavo boeu assured that Ibe entire aoccesa of the passage of die 
Po by Prince Eugene of Savoy, in ITOO, depended upon a game oj'eardi 
at whicli a certain general regularly played at a particular hour, and from 
which it wna not possible to divert him." (Ewni $vr let qualitii d'un 
ghiiral, in 4to., Milan, 17B8, p. 07.) 

t Before tlie battle of the Metaiirus (B, 0. 208) Haadmbid, the broth- 
er of IlanniiiHl, heard the command sounded once m the cninp of the pr*- 
tor anil tieiee in that of the consul, and from that time had no doubt that 
the two Roman consuls Trere combined against him. (Uvy, ixvii. 47.) 
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there. — A collection of boats brought fmra a distance 
to one point of the same bank of a riverj ilenotes on 
attempt at its passage ; if they are burned, an unob- 
structed retreat Is in contemplation. — If important 
bridges ai'e destroyed, the retreat will be long. — If 
they are collecting laddei-s in a bivouac, there will be 
an assault upon some fortified place, — When the ene- 
my masks his movements upon the field of battle and 
masses his squadrons, he is preparing a formidable 
attack ; if he deploys his troops, he is about to take a 
position. — If he sends his artillery, ambulances, and 
pai'ks to the rear, it is an indication either of retreat 
or a change of fi-ont. — If the bivouac fires appear to be 
more numerous but smaller, or if they are, from their 
position, too visible, successively lighted and quickly 
extinguished, it denotes feebleness or retreat. — When 
the enemy attacks at the break of day, his move- 
ment vaill be general ; if he attacks in the evening, his 
movement will be partial, and probably for no other 
purpose than to reconnoitre, to take position, or to 
gain time to cover a retreat. — Foot-prints of men and 
horses, tracks of wheels, observed in respect to their 
dii"ection, their greater or less depth, and their num- 
ber, furnish information in relation to the direction, 
force, and composition of a column. — ^The dust raised 
by a column gives similar indications; it forms a 
dense and slightly elevated cloud in the case of infan- 
try, less dense and more elevated iu that of cavalry, 
very dense in that of the parks and equipages ; the 
dust of foragers is lighter and more extended than 
that of squadrons. — The sound of marching reveals a 
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passing column in the vicinity. — If tlie glitter of the 
amis of a body discovered in the distance is veiy 
bright, the troops are probably facing you ; if other- 
wise, their backs are toward you. — In an insurgent 
country, a timid or an insolent beaiing of the popula- 
tion indicates that the adversary is remote aud feeble, 
or near and strong. — By the number of bivouac fires 
we may calculate appro-viraately the force of the ene- 
my ; for to each fire there are reckoned 10 Frenchmen, 
4 Russians, 5 Dutchmen, G Englishmen, or 6 Germans. 
— ^The particular enemy that is advancing is recog- 
nized by the shape of the masses, the straightness of 
the lines, the foi-m and size of the head-gear,* the 
color of the pantaloons and of the shoulder-straps and 
belts ; also by the color of the coats or cloaks, which 
varies with the diflerent European nations, being 
green in Russia, red in England, white m Austria, 
sky blue in Bavaria, deep blue in Prussia, Spain, 
Wurtemberg, and the smaller states of Germany. 

In the obsei-vation of indications, we must en- 
deavor to distinguish those which are only apparent, 
and which are sometimes employed by the enemy to 
deceive ; such, for example, as running fires (fiux 
volants) iu bivouacs. 

** Prussia rmd Rnaeia have adopted a leatLar lictmct ; In other nations, 
the sbako, the straw hat, the cap, and the cliacliia are found. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

PASSAGE OF BIVERS. 

Water courses are among the most frequent and 
most formidable obstacles to the prosecution of war ; 
and it is therefore of the first importance to know how 
to overcome them. They are crossed in various ways, 
according to their nature and to the means at our dis- 
posal : sometimes by bridges, which always require 
both material and labor ; sometimes in the most prim- 
itive and simple manner, that is, by passing through 
the water, either wading or swimming ; sometimes by 
waiting until the cold of winter has congealed the 
liquid element and converted it into a firm highway. 

We are here concerned chiefly with the consider- 
ation of expeditious methods of crossing rivers; in 
short, with improvised passages : but these especially 
require that we carefully examine the peculiarities of 
the water course, and for this purpose, as in all mili- 
tary matters, a preliminary operation is necessary. 

1. Reconnoiflsance of a River. — The reconnois- 
sance of a river should determine the following par- 
ticulars : 
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Ist. Its course from its source to its mouth ; the 
windings of this course and the most decided bends; 
its islands, and whether these are bai'e or covered 
with plantations ; the nature of its banks ; the exist- 
ence of any tow-path, aud of roads terminating; upon 
it ; the direction of the current ; dams, mills, sluices ; 
the means of changing the channel ; the nature of the 
bed; its periodical or sudden risings; the frefjueney 
of its freezing, and the usual strength of the ice. 

2d. Its tributaries and theii- military importance ; 
the distance to which the ocean tide ascends ; the 
point at which it begins to be navigable ; the kind 
and the number of boats existing upon its waters. 

3d. Its depth and breadth ; the velocity of the 
current ; the probable time I'equired to cross it — ele- 
ments whicb we should determine for ourselves, and 
not from hearsay. 

4th. The fortified places or posts wliich it washes ; 
the use that may be made of it in defensive or often- 
sive operations. 

5th. All the points of crossing ; either points suit- 
able for an improvised bridge, or where fords are 
practicable ; whether bridges are already in existence, 
and rest uijou stone or wooden piers ; swivel, draw 
or flying bridges (ferry or trail) ; giving for each its 
length and breadth, its degree of strength, and the 
mode of defending or of destroying it. 

These various points are to be brought together 
and cYplained with the utmost exactness. For we 
must be prepared to avail ourselves of everj' natural 
or artificial advantage, if we wish to olistruct the pas- 
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^e of the river, and to avoid all kinds of obstacles 
f we wish to cross it in force. 



9. Ducoverjr, X>efltractlon, and Repair ol Fords. — 

i. ford is any part of the river where the water is so 
low that we can cross without boats and without 
ling. 
The depth of a ford should not exceed three feet 
' for infantry, nor four feet for cavalry and for vehicles 
whose load may be wet without injury ; but for those 
loaded with materials that should be kept dry, the 
jlepth should not exceed two feet. 

As the existence of a ford renders all other lesft^ 
expeditious means of crossing a river wholly unneces- 
sary, it is important to make a careful search for them. 
. They are to be discovered as follows : 

If we see a path or i-oad starting from each of the 
pposite banks, we may almost always infer the exist- 
mce of a ford ; but a road on one side only, often in- 
iUcates merely a point to which horses are brought to 
arater. 

If, at the time of low water, the river flows rapidly 
|)etween two banks of sand, there is a probabilit)' of 
pthe existence of a ford fi'om one of these banks to the 
(other, although this ford may not have been used, and 
may not be known to the inhabitants.* Fords of this 
kind are produced by the swollen waters at the end 
of winter, and are not entirely safe. 

Rivers of moderate breadth are frequently ford- 

* It is not produnt to rely upon tlie statements of llie peasants res- 
Ing tho nDmber or aatnre of fords. 
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able below mill eitea, or near their mouths or con- 
fluence with another river; for in these cases the 
meeting of ditierent currents produces a loss of ve- 
locity, and hence a deposit of earthy matter, form- 
ing a bank of sufficient height to constitute a ford. 

A ford is reconnoitred by an officer in a boat, 
rowed from bank to bank. He holds a sounding lead 
at the end of a rope about a yard in length (tor ex- 
ample) from a float, and wherever the lead touches 
the lx)ttom, a stake is planted ; a continuous line of 
stakes indicating the course of the ford. 

A ford may be easily traced also by a body of 
lancers ti-ying the bottom with their lances ; or, in- 
deed, by a number of swimmere, wading as long as 
they find a foothold, and swimming over the deeper 
parts. 

In general, a river presents fewer fordable places 
in the ivindiiig portions of its course, than in the 
straight ones, except in the case of double bends. 
For, as the following figure shows, the current which 



rnBD IN A DOUBLE BEKD. 




strikes at A carries off the earth from that point and 
throws it toward the bank BC, near which, therefore, 
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the depth is soon diminiahed ; in like manner the cur- 
rent, skirting at E, wears away the bank and Inci-easea 
the quantity of water on that side, at the expense of 
the portion near FG ; thus the simultaneous eleva- 
tion of the corresponding parts BC and FG may form 
& ford. 

Sometimes rivers, whieh are not fordable in a di- 
rection at right angles to their banks, jrt-esent a ford 
in an oljlique direction, not suspected at first. These 
oblique fords possess the advantage tliat the current 
frequently aids the soldier in reaching the opposite 
shore. 

A good ford satisfies six principal conditions : 

let. The banJc of the river from which we set out 
ehovld be higjter than that we wish to reach, in order 
that we may manoeuvre without being discovered by 
the enemy, and may also command hia jwsition with 
our batteries. 

2d. Wide foi-d^ are preferable, because it is im- 
portant to the assailant to present a strong front to 
the enemy. 

3d. Tlie water should not he rapid, for strong cur- 
rents fatigue the soldier, and sometimes cany bini 
away. 

4th. The hotlom of th^ ford Ahould he even and 
firm, for loose soil fatigues and mires the foot soldier, 
while one scattered with stones wounds his feet. A 
rocky bottom, moreover, is too slippery. Hence a 
gravel bottom is the best. 

5th, TJie hanjc on the aide vert the enemij should 
have a gentle ^lope ; tor, if it were abrupt and steep, 
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the enemy might with great ease prevent the soldier 
from climbing the ascent, or from making an effective 
use of his weapons, 

6th. A ford which the enemy could deeiroy by (fil- 
ing sluices in his possession, would be a bad one,' and 
tJte same may be said of one which could be washed 
away by a heavy rain or a eudde/i thaw. In such 
cases, the enemy, or chance, might interrupt the pas- 
sage at a moment when but a small number of troops, 
insufficient to withstand the enemy, had reached the 
opposite shore. 

Every ford, the utility of wbieli has been estab- 
lished, should be guarded and protected with as much 
cai-e as a bridge; and, in case of need, by field forti- 
iicationa On the other hand, every ford which may 
probably be of use to the enemy should be destroyed 
or in some way obstructed. 

From tlie preceding enumeration of the vai'ious 
conditions which a good ford must fiilfil, we readily 
infer the mode of obstructing or destroying it. 

A ford may be obstructed by throwing into it 
trees with all their branches, and with their tojis di- 
rected toward the opposite shore, tiiming them 
obliquely to the course of the stream when the cur- 
rent is rapid. It would appear to be expedient, when 
I possible, to bind these trees together, either with iron 
1 chains* or tarred ropes. We may substitute for this 
abatis, or combine with it, stakes of various lengths, 



• Ab woe ilono by Connt Ao la Roclie io two fords of the Montre, a 
small stream of Alaace. (See lib Euai tur la petite guerff, I7T0, in 
ISmo.) 
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tlri\'en witli great fui-ce, ivliicli cannot be pulled up 
without much difficulty ; also caltrops, plauks filled 
with nails, or harrows. By distributing these differ- 
ent obstructions in all parts of the ford, ita passage 
will be rendered almost impossible. We may also 
render a ford inaccessible by vertically cutting away 
the bank of which we are in possession. 

To break up or destroy a ford, we may dig a 
broad and deep ditch, or several smaller ones, across 
it, following the direction of the stream ; scattering the 
excavated earth upon the siu-face of the water, instead 
of throwing it upon the bank, where it would lead 
the enemy to auspeet that the ford had been disturbed. 
These ditches being filled with water and unknown to 
the enemy will cause the loss of a part of their sol* 
diers and will an-est the progress of the rest. For 
the same puipose we may dig wells or pits, either 
near the shore or in the middle of the ford, planting 
a heavy stake in the centre of each. The soldiers 
and hoi-ses plunging into these will greatly paralyze 
the action of a column attempting to cross. Finally, 
a foi-d may be destroyed by increasing the volume 
of water flowing over it, which may be done either 
by constructing a dam below it, or by removing dams, 
artificial or natural, above it. 

The repair of a ford that has been broken up or 
destroyed, or the improvemeut of a defective one, is to 
be undertaken in the following manner : 

If the volume of water has been increased by 
means of a dam, we endeavor to obtain possession of 
the dam and destroy it : if a dam has been removed 
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above the ford, we, of course, restore it If the enemy 
has dug ditches or ivells m the middle of the ford, 
these are to be filled with stones covered with fascines. 
If the foi-d has beeu obstructed with caltrops, stakes, 
spiked planks, and harrows, all these mischievous ar- 
ticles am to be i-emoved by meaus of rakes, the ope- 
ration being protected by sharpshooters concealeil 
behiud the trees ou the banks. Folard recommends 
for this pui'pose the use of iron claws or grapples, at- 
tached to long ropes, and tlirown out as fai' as possible 
into the ford. As to caltrops, this author doubts 
" (vhether they can ever be entirely removed where 
the bottom is of gravel, and firm ; " * and the best 
course is then to sink upon the bottom a series of hiy- 
dies loaded with stone. But sometinies this method 
fails, and it becomes necessary to abandon a passage 
that is too perilous. It is evident, moreover, that the 
broader the river, the more difficult will it be to dear 
the ford. 

When the bottom of a ford is not sufficiently firm, 
it may be improved by sinking a bed of fascines or 
hurdles weighted with stones. The entrance and exit 
of the ford are to be rendered easy, when necessary, 
by constructing gentle slopes on the two banks. If 
only a small portion of the breadth is not fordable, 
the deep part may be filled with fascines loaded with 
stones, or with boxes filled with stone, sand, or earth. 



• Polyhe,atee Ctmmentaim, par U ChnalUr dt Folard, 1739,1. v., p. 
Wr. In a muddy or sandy bottom they ore quickly flunk, and are for* 
midable only to ibe first soldiers who cross. 
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A lord that is too narrow, is widened in the same 
manner. 

It is a good precaution, especially in broad and 
rapid rivers, to mark out the whole foi'd, by planting 
t\vo rows of strong staltos, upon which marks can be 
made which ■will show ■whether any change in the 
depth of the water occurs. 

In reference to such changes, it is proper to ob- 
serve : 

Ist, That, ag a ford is easily broken up, we must 
not rely upon it as a sure means of communication 
between two corp^ d'armee. 

2d. That it is imprudent to trust to fords in rivera 
and brooks in mountainous countries, where even a 
very moderate rain may dig them out, or swell their 
waters. 

"We will corroborate tins second observation by a 
passage from Colonel de Carrion-Nisas.* " The river 
Cinca," he says, " which caused the disasters of Cffisarl" 
and of the Duke of Orleans,! ^""^ '^^ ^^^ ^^^"l to ^^ 
French in the Spanish war from 1808 to 1813. The 
garrison of a small town, washed by this stream, was 
ordered to cross it. According to the usual practice, 
but in this position imprudently, five companies, 
which were destined to form the advance-guard, were 



* Ikiiai tuT VMitoire genr.Ta.le de Part militaire, 1824, t. ii., p. 142. 

t Rend attentively cimptcrs il. und xlviii. of Book 1. of Oitsar'n Oopj- 
mentories foti tlic Civil War). Tlie words of the great writer suggest the 
iinprovidence of the general nbo neglects to obtain ^nRicieot informo:- 
tion, or who does not tnke into consideration the accidents to which be 
is liable from the nature of the country in which he is waging war, 

J Al Ihe siege of Lerida (ITOT), which he nevertheless captured 
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passed over on tlie preceding day. During the night 
the river rose and cut off these five companies from 
their companions, who saw them slaughtered hy the 
gueriUaa without being able to help them." 

8. FordiDB B Birer.^ — Fords rarely answer for the 
passage of a whole army, but are of frequent use 
for detachments, and facilitate the minor operations 
of war. 

Before allowing yom* troops to plunge into the 
water, to cross a ford, see that they are not overheated 
and perspu'ing — a hygienic precaution which prevents 
many serious diseases, and which should be especially 
ol>scrved when the ^vaters are cold and swollen. 

If the ford has not previously been staked out, 
let it be done by some horsemen, or take an e.\pe- 
rienced guide from the country, or stretch ropes on 
the right and left to confine the extreme files, so that 
the soldiers may not get off the track and lose their 
foothold. 

Where a river, though fordable, is sufficiently 
rapid to carry away men, place in its bed, ui>-9treara, 
anything ^vhich will act as an obstacle and break the 
force of the current, such as trees, wagons, and even 
horsemen. Also place below the ford a line of men 
on Iioi-seback, (o piek up the soldiers who may be car- 
ried away. These horsemen, whether up-stream or 
down, must not be too close together, as they would, 
if in a compact body, form a sort of dam, and would 
have the pressure of too great a volume of water to 
support. 
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The same remark apjjlies to Coot soldiers: they 
Bhould never march in close order in a somewhat 
rapid ftird, as this would render the file on the side 
up stream liable to be overturned. 

Infantry should enter a ford obliquely, unless the 
direction of the solid path of the foi-d prevents. They 
should also cross in regular platoons, with intervals 
between them. They take off their shoes, roll up 
their pantaloons, put their cartridge-boxes upon their 
knapsacks, and carry their arms at will, though it is 
beat to carrj' them upon the shoulder which is up- 
stream. The object of the last two precautions is to 
keep the ammunition and arms from getting wet. 
The men of the same rank grasp each other by the 
sword belt, so as to form a chain to assist in support- 
ing inexperienced, feeble, or clumsy soldiers. They 
should not look at the water, but direct their eyes to 
a fixed and elevated point upon the shore. 

Cavalry crosses a ford without difficulty. It is 
only necessary for the men to raise their feet to avoid 
getting wet, hold up their horses, and fix their eyes 
upon some tree or steejjle on the opposite shore. 
These precautions are more particularly useful where 
the water couree is broad. 

Occasionally, each horseman may suceessfijly carry 
across a foot soldier riding behind. 

When the several arms cross a ford separately, the 
cavalry and artillery should cross after the infantry ; 
otherwise they would break up the bottom and make 
the crossing for the latter difficult or impossible. 

Several fords near each other facilitate the 
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if they are not too narrow : the proceeding for each is 
the same as aliove, 

Alexander the Great crossed the Granicus Tiy a 
ford, oUiq^tfh/ and in several column^?. One of the 
most celebrated inodem instances of the passage of a 
river hy a ford, in that of the Tagliamento, in 1797, by 
three French divisions conducted l^y Bonaparte, push- 
ing before them the Archduke Charles in the direction 
of the capital — Vienna, which was the objedive point 
of the campaign. 

To show the imiiortanee which a ford may ac- 
quire, we wiU cite two facts in French history as exam- 
ples : If (in August, 1346) a prisoner had not pointed 
out to Edward III. the ford of Blanquetaque below 
Abbeville, the English, being thus arrested by the 
river Somnie and pui-sued by the superior forces of 
PhUip VI. of France, would have come to the end of 
their good fortune, and there would have been no 
Cr(5cy to tarnish the glorj- of the French arms. If (in 
the early part of August, 1809), after the battle of Tal- 
avera, Marshal Ney had been able to find the ford of 
Almaraz on the Tagus, the forces of Soult would have 
eflfected a passage and menaced the rear of the English 
army, and ruined it, by compelling a disastrous re- 
treat, despite the recent victory of Wellington. 



4. Swimming a River. — An officer who cau Swim 
has it in his power to perform important services. 
We mil cite two examples : At the siege of Lille, 
in 1708, Captain Dul>ois introduced himself into 
the place by the river Deule, often swimmmg below 
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the surface. He conferred with Marshal Boufflers, be- 
took himself again to the water witli a note enveloped 
with waxed muslin in his mouth, and although he got 
entangled in the weeds, had the fortune to escape and 
to bring back to the Duke of Burgundy an account 
of the situation of the defendera. — On the 26th of 
May, 1800, Franceschi, an aide-de-camp of General 
Soult, having left the First Consul at the foot of the 
Great Saint-Bernai-d, approached the besieged and 
famished city of Genoa in a boat pulled by three 
oarsmen. He passed the English cruisers in the night, 
and had nearly escaped, when daylight apjieared. 
Immediately a shower of balls poured upon his boat^ 
killing one of his oarsmen and wounding another. In 
this perilous moment he did not hesitate, hut resolved 
to swim the remaining distance to the city. Tying his 
dispatches about his neck, he plunged into the water, 
but subsequently, remembering that he had left his 
Bword, and not being willing to allow it to fall into 
the hands of the English, returned to the Iwat, seized 
his weapon, and canying it between his teeth, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore, though almost exhaust- 
ed. He bore to Massena, the general-in-chief, the 
promise that in three weeks Bonaparte would, by 
forced marches, come to the relief of the city.* 

A knowledge of swimming may enable an officer 
to save liis life. When Prince Eugene Poniatowski, 
while covering the French retreat after the battle of 
Leipsic, plunged into the Elster rather than surrender 

* T^aite, dt natation, cssai Bur son application ll I'art do la guerre, par 
te viconitc do Cnurtirron, officicr sup^ricur; tliinl edition, 1636, p. IfiV. 
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(October 19th, 1813), he would not have been drowned 
if he had known how to swim.* 

Soldiers, as well as officers, should know how to 
Bwim. In fact, a detachment of infantry composed of 
troops who cannot swim, will be retai'ded by an in- 
significant stream, and paralyzed in its operations. 

We must confess that the French ai'e fai' behind- 
hand in the art of swimming. Notwithstanding the 
L occasional and temporary existence of bodies of swim- 
I mers in its ranks,t their ai-my has sufferetl itself to 
be surpassed in this respect by several foreign armies, 
and especially by the Prussian.^ 

But notwithstanding this lamentable condition of 
things, we will add a few words upon the passage of 
rivers by swimming : 

To effect such a passage, a point of the river 
should Ue chosen where the cmrent is least rapid and 
the banks are of easy access. The latter condition is 



• Poiiifttowski had before narrowly escnped drowning in tho Seretli, 
at ttio fiicgo of Jassj. 

i For eiiuiiple, Sonlt organized a companj of ISO Bwimmers at the 
pttsBBge of Uic Linth (September 25lli, 1T91IJ. Tliis compaoj-, oojnraand- 
cd by the flrat adjiitaot, Dellard. tlirew ilienisclvea into tho water, witL, 
thpir sabres between their teeth, nud pistols tied on their heads, and, 
under the proteeting firo of tho artillery, reached the oppo»t« shore in a 
few seconds and dispersed the advance-posts of tho enemy. Consult the 
M< "io ires de JUmtena, par Kutli, t. ill., p. 307. In 18S3, I proposed the 
creation of a battalion of Bwimmere for the French army as a specialty, 
which it waa desirable to establish an J to perfect by study and prnotioe. 
(See Daparcq^a " Comm«ntaira *ur Chutetciti, llvre vi., observation 
No. 93, p. 193, 197.) 

J See Diiparcq's " £tudea hiatoriquea cC militaire) lur h Pi-umc" 
C1S54), t. i., p. 22T. 
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desirable for infantry, but indispenmile furcAvalry; 
for -without a point of support upon which the horse 
can pla*e his hind feet, and hence spring upon the 
bank, he will often be drowned. 

The infantry swimmers should put their effects 
and arms upon their heads and shoulders, their sabres 
between their teeth, in order to have one weapon 
available at the moment of landing. Sometimes they 
can place these effects and arms upon a small raft, or 
a wherry, if they can construct or pi-ocure one. They 
should swim obliquely to the current, and down 
stream, bo as to be assisted by the propelling force of 
the water. If they are accompanied I)y horsemen, the 
latter should take to the water above the infantry, so 
as to break the force of the cuirent,* 

With a proper degi'ee of boldness, cavalr}' may 
likewise cross a river by swimming. Almost all 
authora say the horse is a good swinmier ; still, ac- 
cording to Wameryjf he should be exercised at it. 
This animal swims with his crupper under water, 
and hence the necessity of placing the valise of the 
horseman, and everything which, by being wetted, 
would become too heavy, either upon the rider's 



• Tbia roethod was followed by Cfesur in tlio pnssnge of the Loire, 
nail by tbe Prince of Orange in the passage of tlie Meuso (IGG!)). — InffiD- 
Iry swjinraerf, siipporled by a number nf slcinnisbers, will be of eepeclnl 
service in captitring boats collcetcil liy tbe enemy, near tbe oppo^g 
shore, for effecting a poasnge, or boats tbnt nre drifting down the stream. 

t This Btitiior, in foot, informs ns that in tlie liret war of Silesia, 
three Imiidred hussars, ottempting to cross ilio Oder, were for the most 
part drowned with tlieir horses, nltliough these horses were of the swim- 
UiDg species, {Commentairet mir MonttcueulU et Turpin, t, il,, p. 188,) 
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ghoulderg, or in a boat, or upon a raft. Cavalry should 
also cut the water obliquely to the ciu'rent, moving in 
rank and presen'ing some distance between the two 
ranks. The men should manage their horses with 
gentleness, and speak to them encouragingly. 

Each platoon of cavalry may also be canied across 
a river by putting the horsemen in a boat, and letting 
the horses swim behind it, held by the reins in the 
hands of the men. This mixed mode is not entirely 
safe ; the horses, abandoned by their riders, lose con- 
fidence, press toward the boat, and may overturn it. 
Sometimes a number of the horses refuse to enter the 
water in this manner.* 

The plan of making each horseman carry a foot 
soldier mounted behind, has also been tried. It was 
in this way that Marshals Turenne and Gramont 
crossed the Necker in 1645. 

The Tartars cross rivers on rafts constnieted of 
trusses of straw or of reeds. They send their horses 
into the water in front of their frail little rafts, and 
while holding them by the tail with their left hands, 
apply stout blow^ with the right, drive them, swim- 
ming, to the opposite shore. 

One of the most celebrated passages of a river by 
swimming was that of the Rhine at Tolhuys by the 

♦ For wnnt of other means, tlie Spanisli gonoral Gnnclio Dnrilla fol- 
lowed tliis plan in crossing llie Donro willi Ms ctivulry in 1680, wlion 
going to meet the king of PortiigrJ. According to Folunl {PoIytinB, v. iv., 
|), 55), ttiis method wtuH ^ucccssfli) in 1S3II, in the posaage of the Rhino 
by theDokeof LongTievillp, andinlTOSin the puMflge, by a regiment of 
ilmgoons, over tiie nrm of the sea wliioh separates tlio town of Sliiia from 
the island of Cadzand. 
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French army in 16T2. At this place tlie river proved 
to be fordable in part, and there was only a distance 
of about 150 yards to be crossed Ijy swimming. Louis 
XIV. directed tbe operation. His body-guai-d crossed 
by squadrons in regular formation, and in tbe woi-ds 
of Quincy, " it was an extraordinary spectacle to see 
these magnificent troojis swimming in order of battle, 
in tbe midst of so broad and rapid a stream." * 

5. PoMuge upon Ice. — Where a river is not frozen 

across its cbannel, plant two or three pointed trunks 
of trees, upright, in the bed of the river at a short 
distance down the stream, which will serve aa a bar- 
rier to the floating ice, and thereby hasten the total 
congelation of the surface. 

Ice is not to be ventured upon where it does not 
touch the water ; for if it does not float, liut forms 
arches, an excess of weight, and especially any sudden 
jar, may break it. It should be at leaH three inches 
thick for infantry, and four and a half inches for cav- 
alry and light artillery. From six and a half inches 
upn'ards, it supports the lai'gest and most heavUy 
loaded wagons. 

When tlie cold season continues, the thickness of 



• Hittoire militaire de Lonis SIV., t. i., p. 322. This river {iiuBage 
is almost alwajs cited oa one efTcotcd bjr fording alone. Bantn-Cnii^ 
however, says {Rtflexiom militoirta ctpoUtiqua, traduction Vergv, t ii., 
p. 288) that Iho king's guard crossed the Rhine " more Btvimming than 
fording;." This is the famous crossing comraemortited by Boilcau, and 
which Feiiqnii're charaotcrizea as " a performance in which success was 
Uie residt of teraerity only, and which should never bo cited aa on exam- 
ple to be followed." {Mtmoirn. part iii., chop. Isx.) 
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the ice may be aitififially increased, if it appears to 
be insufficieut : fur this purpose, cover it with straw, 
sand, and hurdles ; sprjiijcle with water frequently, 
especially in the e%'ening, and wait a night. 

lu crossing upon ice, tlte infantry should break 
step, and horsemen and drivers of vehicles should 
dismount. Sand and earth shouhl be spread upon 
the ice, to save the men and horses from slipping. 

As to vehicles, artUlerj', etc., it is important to dis- 
tribute their weight over a large extent of the frozen 
surface, instead of allowing it to rest upon a single 
point : this will be accomplished by laying the road 
with two continuous rows of planks for the wheel 
tracks. But it will be still better to substitute sliding 
for rolling : for this pui'pose fasten the two ^vheel9 of 
each side upon a strong plank l)y quoins and clamps, 
thus converting the vehicle into a sledge, which can 
be readily dragged from one shore to the otlier. 

In all passages upon ice, particularly when they 
are executed by an army in retreat, redouble your 
activity and vigilance to avoid disorder and confusion, 
which would inevitably prove disastrous. 

We have two fine examples of river passages upon 
ice, in the pi-ogress of the Grand Elector of Branden- 
burg upon the frozen Frische-HafF (1679) with 9,000 
men in sledges ; and in the capture of the Netherland 
fleet ou the ice of the Zuyder Zee, by the French cav- 
ahy, in the conqiiest of Holland by Pichegru, in 1795. 

6. TmproTised Brideos. — The construction of most 
[ improvised bridges belongs to the artillery service. 
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We shall briefly consider only some of the most sim- 
ple kinds. 

Bridge of ladders. — A foot bridge sufficient for 
the passage of a small detachment over a brook, may 
be very quickly made of two Htout laddei-a laid hori- 
zontally from bank to bank, and flnnly secured. The 
roands are placed vertically, and the distance between 
the two ladders may be about one yard. Planks laid 
closely throughout the whole length and secured to 
the two ladders, bind the whole together, and give a 
solid footpath. 

Srid.gee of ^imlressed trees. — lliia is the simplest 
of all the bridges suitable for a river. It consists of 
trunks of trees in the bark, only their branches being 
trimmed off, thrown from one bank to the other — to 
the number of five or six, or more, according to the 
breadth desired for the bridge — and covered with any 
kind of ])lankiDg. The possiliility of constructing such 
bridges depends upon finding trees of sufficient length, 
which does not often happen except where the rivers 
are nan-ow. 

Bridge of wagons. — ^This kind of bridge, being 
more ingenious than really useful, is rarely em- 
ployed ; but as it may serve in a case of urgency, we 
will describe it. One or more wagons are rolled into 
the water (where the stream is not more than forty 
yai'ds wide, a single wagon in the middle will answer) 
and are secured with states. These serve as piers, 
upon which are laid beams, which are then co^'e^ed 
with planks, to form the bridge-floor. Pieces of plank, 
or blocks, ai-e inserted between the tops of the wagons 
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and the teama, to compensate for the inequalities of 
the bed, and to raise the level of the floor to the re- 
quisite height. 

This biidge can he employed only in a gentle cur- 
rent, and a depth of not more than two yards. 

In the year 1543, the French army in Italy had n^ 

course to a similar bridge ; for we read in the Cam- 

menfaires of Marshal Montluc that " the next day we 

issed the river Po, over which we constructed a bridge 

i«f wagons for the infantry, fur the cavalry did not re- 

' quire it, as the water only reached the horses' bellies." 

Bridge of ropes. — ^This bridge is used in moun- 

tiunous countries, over torrents with precipitous 

banks, and wliere the construction of other kinds of 

bridges seems unpossible. 

The most simple kind* consists of half a dozen 
ropes, an inch and a half in diameter, stretched from 
one bank to the other, about twenty inches apart., anfl 
kept in position by cross-pieces of wood : upon these 
ropes a floor of plank is then laid. Such a bridge is 
only suitable for infantry. It is prudent also to pro- 
vide it with guard ropes answering as hand-rails ; and 
further, to diminish its oscillation by means of diag- 
onal ropes fastened to the banks. Its application is 
confined to streams of about twenty-five yanla in 
Llireadth at tlie maximum. 



* In the wild parts of Americn, n simple cnblo Htretolied from one 
■ibank to the otiier aiiswcrs for croaaing brooks or torrents Hovlog at the 
B bottom of a ravins; but as wc must then nuike use of our li&nds and 
o get across, aad as tlie passage \s olwajs long, dangerous, and un- 

taia, ibis method ciuiDot be recommeudcd in a military point of vievr. 
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A rope-bridge may also be constructed upon the 
principle employed for wire suspension-bridges. In 
this case, heavy pieces of timber are planted verti- 
cally on the two banks, in the place of abutments, to 
which two long cables are attached, which hang in the 
catenary form and support the floor. This floor rests 
upon a number of cross-pieces, which are suspended by 
small vertical cords from the various points of the 
catenary. 

Small piUiindge. — For the purpose of bringing 
two posts into communication, bridges are thrown 
over small rivers or brooks, resting upon piles, which 
are nothing more than heavy stakes or stout branches 
of trees. One or two rows of such piles, parallel to 
the direction of the stream, usually suffice. Strong 
transoms of plank are nailed upon the tops of the 
opposite piles, upon which beams are laid extending 
from bank to bank, forming the bridge-floor. 

Such a bridge is easily improvised, as these small 
piles may be driven with a simple maul, or hand pile- 
driver. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 



Intboduction. — A convoy is an expedition de- 

sigued to funiiah an army, body of troops, place, 

camp, or post, eitlier with money, ai'uis, mattriel, am- 

L jQunitiou, provisions, live stock, or stores of any kind. 

K^lie term ia also applied to the conveyance of the sick, 

the wounded, and prisoners. 

For want of convoys an army may perish,* and 
therefore their organization demands the greatest care. 
Their outfit and superintendence come under two dif- 
ferent heads: one purely administrative, and apper- 
taining to the military inteiulance ; the other tactical, 
and appertaining to the command. We shall here con- 
sider only the latter, and shall regard a convoy as one 
of the minor operations of war 

From this point of view, a convoy should never 
march without an escort, for it is in vain to suppose 
that, hecause it is behind the aimy, upon ground swept 
beforehand by the moving columns, it needs no protec- 



• " Linea of convoys," said Balow, " are the mnscleB of the mllitwy 
body, whicti ironld becomo pnralylic if they were Bundered," {Erprit 
d» ij/ildme de guerre modfnie, trad. Lavernc, p. El, G2,) 
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tiou of its own. The force and composition of this 
escort imiat be determined by the nature of the con- 
voy and the character of tlie counhy to he crossed, by 
the importance attached to ita success, the distance to 
be travelled, the situation of the enemy, the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants, and other circumstances pf va- 
rious kinds. The escort is always lai-ger for a convoy 
of materiel, and especially of powder, which it is im- 
portant to keep at a distance from the scene of com- 
bat, and out of danger from fire. It should generally 
be composed of infantry and a small body of cavalry, 
the number of the latter being diminished in propor- 
tion as the country is more woody or mountainous. 
This cavalry ■vvUl serve to reconnoitre and watch the 
enemy, Tiie principle is that the escort should be 
mixed:, so as to overcome all kind of difficidties and 
any obstacles it may meet ; consequently there should 
be added to it some artillery and a few sappers (or, 
for want of these, workmen of the country with their 
implements), who can be employed to level roads or 
to construct places of shelter. 

The grade of the commandant of a convoy is pro- 
portioned to the importance of the expedition. Hia 
authority is absolute over the troops of all the arms 
which compose the escort. Tlie regulations proscribe 
merely that in the case of convoy of ammunition, he 
should defer to the advice of the artillery oiEcer in 
respect to the precautions to be observed during the 
march and in, Jmlts. The conmiand of such a convoy 
is usually given to an artillery- officer, an arrangement 
which avoids all complication. 
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Besides his verltal ordera and explanations, the 
chief of a convoy receives the mont detailed wtHttmi 
mstrvctions from the general who detaches him. No 
superior officer on the route can modify these instme- 
tions, nor can he retai'd the march of the convoy ; but 
every one should rather, for the general good, endea- 
vor to promote its object. 

" The command of a convoy," saya Jaequinot de 
Presle,* " ia one of the most delicate missiona with 
which an officer can be chained. In fact, nothing ia 
more difficult to defend, or easier to attack, than a file 
of wagons, sometimes extending a long distance, which 
the least obstacle may impede. Whatever difficulties 
this operation may present, the officer to whom it is 
intrusted sliould nevertheless remember that, T^'ith in- 
telligence and courage, obstacles are often sunnounted 
before which an ignorant man, without energy, would 
succumb ; for though the defence of a convoy is diffi- 
cult, the attack upon it is sometimes badly conceived 
or imperfectly manageti" 

1. OrBanlzntton of ihe Convoy. — As soon as the 
conmianding officer has received his instructions and 
the necessary exjilanations, lie collects the convoy and 
examines into the means placed at his disposal. 

In respect to the troops, he reviews them as any 
chief of a detachment must, and sees that botli infan- 
try and cavalry are provided with ever^-thing neces- 
sary in the way of ammunition and equipment. 

In respect to the materiel, he examines in detail 

* Covn (Tart miHlairf. 1829, p. 654. 
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every wagon and its liarness, as well as its load, to 
see whether the former are in good condition and the 
latter suitably distributed. Should they prove other- 
wise, he i-equires them to be changed, or at least to be 
repaired ; and should his demand 3iot \>e complied with, 
he should represent distinctly the condition in which 
he is thus placed, in order to diminish, to that extent, 
his own responsibility in case of a reverse. 

For prudence, he requires several empty wagons, 
and also spare pieces ; for example, wheels, jwles, 
horse-shoes, i-opes, etc. 

If the convoy is large, he divides it into several 
divisions, each of 500 ^vagons at the maximum,* and 
each division is then also subdivided into component 
groups of about 50 wagons each. In all eases, each 
isolated group should have a portion of the foot sol- 
diers of the escort to watch over and protect it ; and 
this will limit the subdivision and necessitate propor- 
tioning it to the number of the escort. Besides, the 
forces must not be so minutely parcelled off that they 
cannot act together ; in fact, an excessive distribution 
would convert a military expedition into a civic pro- 
cession, artistically grouped. 

The more valuable wagons are placed at the head 
of each division, in the following order : money, the 
papers and documents of the staff, arms, ammunition, 
provisions, equipment, officers' baggage in the order 
of grade, sutlers' and traders' equipages. By the head, 
we here mean the portion of the convoy which is the 



• One ImiiJrGd wtigons to a div 



Q gooi] nambcr. 
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strongest or best protected.* To speak more generally, 
this portion should embrace those vehiclea the pres- 
ervation of ivhich ia of the gi'eatest importance, in re- 
lation to the special object in \-iew. In a convoy of 
prisoners, those who are known to be the most hostile 
and dangerous are to be placed at the head. In a 
mixed convoy, composed of wagons and beasts of bur- 
den, the latter will take the head,+ in order that the 
roads may not be cut up by the wheels before they 
pass, and also that they may more readily escape in 
case of attack. 

Like every marching column, the convoy is organ- 
ized \vith an advance-guard and a rear-guard. The lat- 
ter is required, because in this ojieration an attack 
upon ,the rear is as probable as any other ; in addi- 
tion, it is well to have a resei"ve to act as a guard and 
to fight upon the most exposed flank. The advance- 
guard, the rear-guard, the main body, and the reserve, 
have each thei]- OAvn ctimniander ; the commandant of 
the convoy reserves no special command, in order to 
be free to go everywhere and examine everything. 

In the organization of a convoy, it is necessaiy to 
bew in mind cei-tain nimierieal data, the most useful 
of -which are given in the following sununary : 

Oneci»if..on™mei., J *it'' hor,e«, . . . . 1,650 pound».I 

( iritli oien, .... 770 " 
One mule carries, on liis back, an tlie overage, 220 " 
Ono iiorse " " " IBO " 

One ox " " " 180 " 



• The enemy freqnemlj allows the head to pass, iii order thnt tlio 
rest of the convoy may feel more oecnre. 

t Thm pack horses, for example, should go bffi»'» tbo wogona. 

t Indadbg the weight of the caisson, the load being thus only 1,320 lbs. 
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A caisson with four hoi-ses occupies in the file 
about thirteen yards, with a breadth of five feet, and 
requires an interval of at least one yai-d in the rank 
and one and a half yards in the file. On level ground 
it can move at the rate of two and a half miles per 
hour; in hilly coimtry only one and three quarter 
miles per hour. 

It will be well rather to fall below these numbers 
than to exceed them ; and in order that the loads may 
not be inci'eased beyond the amount fixed at the out- 
set, the soldiers should be forbidden to put their 
knapsacks upon the wagons. 

a. Dfarcli of the Convoy. — Before setting out, the 
country through which the convoy is to pass^is to 
be examined ; this service is performed by spies or 
partisans, and is also to be continued during the 
march. The march should be performed at a uniform 
rate, rather too slow than too fast, in order that the 
slowest team may keep up with the rest ; for it is im- 
portant that the convoy should not increase its length, 
since it would become disjointed, and more exposed to 
attack. 

The advance-guard precedes the convoy. He 
common rule is that it should start two hours in ad- 
vance when the countiy is level, and only one horn- 
when it is broken. It is better to be governed by the 
principle that its distance from the main body should 
increase ivith the length of the convoy, in order that 
it may, by reason of this very distance, give the latter 
time to make its defensive preparation. When this 
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distance is considerable, it ■would be well to have a 
second advance-guard of quite small force, and vei-y 
near, capable of resisting an enemy who had escaped 
the notice of the first. 

The lousiness of the advance-guard is to reconnoi- 
tre, to remove obstacles, and to transmit information 
to the commandant. For these jmrposes, it reexam- 
ines places of concealment, such aa woods, villages, 
and defiles, and keeps up a communication with the 
convoy tlirough horsemen distributed along the 
route. 

The march is generally in two files.* On the out- 
side, two soldier's keep a watch upon the drivers of 
wagons which have been dra^vn from the country by 
requisition. These drivers, being also taken from the 
country, may be treacherous, for example, by upset- 
ting their vehicle in some difficult spot, where there 
might be an ambuscade ; or, not being soldiers, they 
may attempt to escape in time of danger. The guards 
have orders to fire upon any one who attempts to 
run away. 

In each fraction of the convoy, a number of work- 
men are charged with the examination of the wagons 
during the march, and to point out, in advance, as far 
as possible, any one in which an accident is likely to 
occur. If, notwithstanding this precaution, a w^on 
breaks, or if for any reason it requires repair, it is 



* If the road is too nairow, and does not admit nf two files for more 
tbon a league at a time, it will be better to raarcU la tiingle file alt«getli- 
er, ED OS not to lose time unit produce disorder by continual uliangvs of 
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taken off the i-oad, and when repaired, takes its place 
in tlie rear. If tte repair is impossible, the load and 
tlie horses are distributed among the nearer wagons. 

The escort, in protecting the convoy, takes posses- 
sion of all dangerous positions or ontlets in the vnein- 
ity of the I'oute,* and does not abandon them till aU 
the wagons have passed. If, for example, a defile is 
to be passed, the escort occupies the neighboring 
heights, and endeavors to discover the enemy trom as 
great a distance as possible. In this case it is proper 
to divide the escort into several parts — especially 
when the defile is not sufficient for the passage of 
more than one wagon — so that the defenders may be 
nearer to the objects which they are required to guard : 
they are to be reunited after the pass^e is effected. 

When arriving at the point of destination, so for 
from becoming careless and negligent, the command- 
ant redoubles his care and vigilance, to make a proper 
disposition of affairs in conjunction with the fi-iendly 
detachment that has been sent out to meet the con- 
voy, or else to join the outposts of the camp or the 
place without producing confusion. 

3. Halt§ and Parki — Tlie convoy stops every hour 
to give the horses time to breathe, and to allow lagging 
wagons to come up : these are short halts of five min- 
utes. Long halts, during which the convoy may be 
attacked, or at least be observed and counted by the 



" For eiample, tho diheuehit of a river or of a chwn of mouoti^a, 
when the convoy is moving parallel to one of t])ese almost impassable 
obstacles. 
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emissaries of the enemy, should he avoided. They 
Bhould be indulged in only at strong positions, in 
places prerioHsly reconnoitred, and known to be fa- 
vorable for defence. In all cases, the horses are not 
to be unharnessed, even for feeding, and the drivers 
should remain near them. While resting, a military 
guard must be maintained. 

The ex])edition may occupy several days, and then 
the convoy is parked at night. Sometimes, also, it is 
parked by day, as well as by night, when it is obliged 
to stop in consequence of the occupation of the road 
by a considerable force of the enemy ; the park then 
assumes a more defensive and solid fonn than in the 
first case. 

In the park of a convoy, the wagons occupy the 
exterior, or perimeter, whilst the horses, whether har- 
nessed or not, being more vulnerable, are upon the 
interior. If there are caissons loaded with iuflam- 
I mable materiel, they are drawn up with the horses as 
' much in the centre and as completely sheltered from 
the projectiles of the enemy as possible. 

The form of the park may be either closed or open. 
When closed, it oifers more resistance, and somewhat 
resembles an intrenchraent ; it is, in fac-t, a barricade 
of wagons, sometimes circular, sometimes rectangular, 
employed for a regular and obstinate defence. We 
here give three examples of it : 

The park No. 1, which we take from Joly de 
Maizeroy,* is protected on the outside by the grand 

* Covn de tactique, 17S6, t. ii. Id this park, the wagons might oIm 

he placed at right angles to the eironmference (tlie figure reprcaouts them 
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guards and several pieces of artillery, and the platoons 
of the infantry of the escort are placed within, behind 
the circle formed by the wagons. When the wagons 
are very numerous, this author recommends that two 
such parks be formed and connected tactically by 
cavalry placed between them in one or two lines. 
This cavalry takes the place of a curtain in fortifi- 
cation. 

PAEK NO. 1. 
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The park No. 2, taken from the " Regulations for 
the Prussian Cavalry," established by Frederic the 
Great, presents a solid arrangement with an interior 
space, which is very useful. With the rear resting 
upon a river, it is defended on the front and flanks 
by platoons of infantry covered by chevaux-de-fiise ; 
and upon the most advanced angles, by cannon, firing 

with their length in the circumference) the liind wheels hxAng ontside 
and the poles toward the centre. Tliis woald require more wagons, bat 
the barricade would bo more dense and solid. 
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either balls or gi'ape, according as the enemy is at a 
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greater or less distance. This park is fiilly prepared 
to receive the enemy. 

A close formation, with tJie horses 
in the interior, shown in park No. 3, 
is that to which we would naturally 
resort, when the convoy is marching 
in two files upon a wide road, and 
is suddenly met hy an imposing force 
of the enemy. 

The park No. 4, given by the Arch- 
duke Cliarles,* is suitable in eases of 
attacks by a small force. Being formed 
of partial pai-ks Ijy divisions, situated 
at the same distances as in columns, 
it possesses the advantage, both in 
forming and in breaking up, of resuming the march 

* Prinelpta ih la grand guerre, p. 70, anil plato ii. of Diiparcq's 
traiulatioD. 
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with great facility, as all the divisions can move at 
the same time without incommoding each other. 



PABK NO. 4. 
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In the parks 2, 3, 4, the horses remain harnessed 
to the wagons, whilst in No. 1 they are stationed in 
the centre. In all the parks, the drivers bivouac near 
their horses and watch them. 

In general, the parks are to be formed far from in- 
habited places and woods which would afford facil- 
ities to the enemy ; and advantage is to be taken of 
any obstacles of the ground to diminish the number 
of points of attack. 

These details respecting parks show that convoys, 
while supplying an army, may also l)ecome a defen- 
sive accessory : they then receive the name of tabors 
(intrenchment of baggage for defence against cavalry). 
Zisca, the chief of the Hussites, made great use of 
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l*them in tlie early part of the fifteenth century; and 
Vmore recently the Cossacks have employed them verj- 
I BuccesstuUy in resisting superior armies and extricat- 
ting themselves fi'om critical situations. 



4. Defence oC the Coiitot- — As a convoy includes 
\ lai'ge number of non-combatants, and. may therefore 
[be seized with a sudden panic upon the appearance 
l;of the enemy, it is pnident and useful to exercise the 
l.whole body, from time to time, in the nianceuvre it 
[ would be required to execute in case of attack. 

At the first intimation of the approach of the ene- 
my, the files are closed and greater order is observed 
in marching. Without seeking the combat, the escort 
watches the positions which overlook the I'oute, and 
in case of necessity disputes them ; but if the enemy 
is in too great force, it wUl be necessary to halt. In 
this case, the best course is at once to put the hoi-ses 
in safety, to prevent their being hamstrung. The 
manceuvre is simple ; tlie right file turas to the left, 
and the left file to the right, bringing the heads of the 
teams towattl each other, as in the park No, 3 : no 
wagons are placed across the front and rear unless the 
contest becomes serious, and calls for the employment 
of every resource. 

The essential pouit is, in general, to keep the ene- 
my at a distance, especially from a convoy of ammuni- 
tion or of sick and wounded. This is to be done by 
the skirmishers, and while the fight is carried on at a 
distance, the convoy, covered on all sides, should file 
off at increased speed and endeavor to gain some 
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woods or village, or any obstacle wbici may serve as 
a shelter. This method will be Buccessful -where the 
attack is only upon the flank. If the position of the 
enemy is not exactly known, it would be better, pro- 
vided the force of the assailant is not too formidable, 
to halt the convoy during the action, and to resume 
the march after the road has been cleared. 

The attack on the flank will almost always be 
central. As soon as this is ascertained, the reserve or 
the main body of the escort is to be rei-nforced at the 
expense of the advance and rear-guards. This mam 
body is to occupy the threatened positions along the 
route, during the whole time the convoy is passing. 

In the case of an attack on the front, the advance- 
guard occupies these positions, which are successively 
relieved, but no position is abandoned until the last 
wagon has passed. 

An attack in the rear is repelled by the rear-guard, 
which makes a stubborn defence while retiring by 
echelons, throwing up obstructions and cutting off all 
communication. The rear-guard in this case keeps up 
a communication with the convoy, for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, by horsemen distributed along the 
road. 

In passing a dangerous place, it is jjroper not 
only to occupy the heights and threatening positions 
in good season, but also to divide the convoy into 
small convoj-a completely oi^anized, each having ita 
own advance-guard, rear-guard, reserve, and even 
flankers : under this multiple protection they wUl be 
able to pass in security, one after the other. 
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Should the defence fail, and tlie enemy prove vio- 
torions, the wagons should not be suffered to fall into 
his hands untouched. In the first place, a certain 
number of them are to he sacrificed, and employed, in 
a dilapidated condition, to obstruct the road, while 
the remainder, to which the horses of the broken 
wagons will be added, are hurried away. If this 
sacrifice does not avail, everything is to be destroyed ; 
the wagons biu'ned, and the horses killed, or at least 
hamstrung ; and then, sword in hand, the escort must 
cut its way thi-ough the BuiTounding force of the 
enemy. 

The escort should be satisfied with repelling the 
enemy, and never attempt to piu^ue ; for its principal 
duty is to remain near the wagons and protect them ; 
besides, it would run the risk of falling into an am- 
buscade- 
In the defence of a convoy of prisoners, it is neces- 
sary to observe the precaution of compelling the 
prisoners to lie down during the engagement with the 
enemy, and not to rise, under pain of death, until the 
signal is given ; * otherwise, many a prisoner would 
be able to assist the assailant by signs, or by various 
attempts of a dangerous character. In this connection 
the regulations recommend that the convoy reach 
some village as soon as possible, where the prisoners 
can be shut up in some large Ijuilding, the approach 
to which is to be defended. This method exposes the 
escort to a more destructive fire, as the enemy wiU no 

* The BOine penalty U to be iuflictcd, during the march, upon any 
prieoner who reststa orders or attempti to leave t)ie ranks. 
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longer be deterred by the fear of hitting their own 
men when these are pi'otected behind Avails. 

In the conduct and defence of a convoy, the ele- 
raeuts of success are activity, resolution, coolness, and 
perpetual vigilance. In the words of Frederic, " The 
officer in command must preserve his temper under 
all provocations and difficulties, and should especially 
be on his guard against false reports." 



S. Attack ot a. ConTor. — We may attack a convoy 
with a force inferior to the escort ; for in this species 
of action the advantage is on the side of the assailant, 
who chooses his own time and place, and brings a 
solid force against a scattered one ; and if he also re- 
sorts to stratagem and false attacks, he will stand a 
good chance of success in his principal attack. 

The attack of a convoy is based ujjon previous in- 
formation respecting the nature of this convoy, the 
management of those who conduct it, and local pecu- 
liarities. A convoy of prisoners or of animals may 
be carried off by cavalry alone. In other cases it is 
necessary to have infantry, cavalry, and a few homt- 
zers. These last are indispensable, as, without them, 
we could hardly undertake an attack upon a park. 

The corps of attack is divided into three masses : 
one destined to engage the escort, a second to fall 
upon the w^ons, and the third to remain in reserve. 
The first mass commences by harassing the escort, so 
as to weary it and lead it into the commission of some 
error; then, profiting by this error, the uncovered 
convoy is attacked with lightning speed. In groimd 
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more or leas hemmed in by elevations, attacking both 
extremities of the column has the advantage of throw- 
ing the centre itself into confusion and uncertainty, 
Upon level open ground, we should confine the attack 
to the centre, thereby cutting the convoy in two, and 
gaining a cheaper victory over the separated por- 
tions. In the midst of such an attack, a few well- 
timed sheila spread terror among the enemy, and 
hasten the result. 

If the convoy forms into a park to resist, the at- 
tack becomes more difficult. We must then j)repare 
to make a breach in the park, precisely as in a walL 
If we have not sufficient artillery to cut an opening 
through the perimeter of the park, it will l>e better 
to wait until the convoy resumes its mai-ch, and then 
to take it in the rear. 

In attacking a convoy, it is not always intended 
to capture and cany off all the wagons. In general, 
we are satisfied with seizing those which, from certain 
indications, or information given by prisoners, are 
known to be the most valuable. 

Frequentl}', indeed, the design of an attack is still 
less ambitious, the only object being to disorganize 
the convoy by thrusts at one or more points. For 
this pui-pose the attacking body ambuscades the con- 
voy sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
otlier, and rushes through it several times, each time 
doing an much damage as possible, by cutting the 
traces, hamstringing the horses, upsetting, breaking, 
and setting fire to the wagons. In this operation, 
ivhere it is necessary to move among numerous obsta- 
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cles, tlie chasseurs, and especially the foot chasseurs, 
are most suitable. 

a. Conroyi by Water — We have thus far been 
speaking esclusively of convoys by land. Convoys by 
water* are also important. They transport bulky and 
heavy supplies with extremely simple means and at 
small expense : for example, we consider ourselves for- 
tunate if we have a water conveyance for brining a 
supjdy of siege equipage before a fortified place. 

The infantiy of the escort Is distributed, in small 
bodies upon the several boats ; there are, in addition, 
an advauce-guai'd and a rear-guard of foot, in boats 
specially provided for them ; sometimes also flankers, 
on light boats, where the river is sufficiently wide to 
allow it. The cavalry of the escort follows upon the 
borders of the stream, and keeps open its communica- 
tion with the convoy. It is preceded and followed by 
an advance-guard and rear-guard of mixed composi- 
tion ; these are frefiuently useful in bearing import- 
ant intelligence to the floating convoy touching its 
safety. For greater security, there should be some 
spare boats, to convey the infantry fi-om one side of 
the river to the other, when required, in order to line 
both banks where the progress of the convoy is re- 
tarded ; as, for example, at a bridge or a dam, or in 
shallow water. 

When the river flows between steep hills, almost 
all the infantry of the escort marches on land, with 

■ upon rivers or eaiiflls. CoavoyB hy tea are of ninoh nssistonce in 
provisiooing an ariny ; but as they are in general protected by a maritiine 
force, they do not come witliin the scope of this work. 
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advance and rear-guai'ds, for the purpose of preventing 
the enemy fi'om occupying the heights, from which 
they could easily annoy the convoy. 

The defence of a water convoy is simple. While 
tlie attacked escort is fighting upon the bank (employ- 
ing chiefly fii-e-amis), the convoy halts in the vicinity. 
If the escort gains the ascendency, the convoy pro- 
ceeds under its protection ; if otherwise, it makes all 
speed to escape ; but if this becomes impossible, the 
boats are scuttled. 

A convoy by water ia easily destroyed, even with 
a small force* The best plan is to ambuscade it in a 
bend of the river, in a wooded spot, and where the 
channel runs neai* the shore, so as to be able to attack 
(especially with cannon) both on the front and the 
flank, and even to enfilade the convoy, which is occa- 
sionally possible, as the an- 
nexed figure shows. If this 
multiplied attack does not 
bring the convoy to a halt, the 
cannon are aimed at the water 
line of each boat, to sink them 
by letting in water ; at the 
same time, the conductors and 
defenders of the boat are picked 
off by musket shots. In this way, the attack being con- 
stantly renewed, the boats will be obliged to surrender. 

* W ma damog snch a convoj by filling its route with obstacles iii 
ndva h aa n cbains stretclied under tlio surface of the water, 

Hunk b al fl Ii ps, stochndes, etc. In combination with one or more 
ofth 6 b 1 th attack will bo formliinble. 
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Ai'ter tlie convoy is captured, a difficulty presents 
itself; for to caiT)' it by water is to follow a route 
marked out and known by the enemy, and upon 
which the convoy is expected ; and to carry it by laud 
l-equires considerable means of transportation, prob- 
ably more than the country can furnish. Of these 
two proceedings, the latter is to be preferred, except 
in a case of extreme scarcity of transportation ; but in 
order to carry it out, it may be neeessaiy to sacrifice 
and destroy a considerable portion of the materiel of 
the convoy. 

7. Hlatorlcal Bukinples. — I. The siege of Corhie 
prevented hy the entrance of a cojtvai/.— After the 
taking of the towns Thionville and Arlon by the 
French army in 1558, the king of Spain mai'cbed with 
hie troops in great haste to lay siege to Corbie. The 
French were at a loss how to get succor to the place, 
for, fi'om Marches, where they then lay, to Corbie, 
the distance is Some thirty leagues, and in that 
day troops marched slowly. Nevertheless, Montluc 
offered to undertake the expedition, promising to 
reach Corbie before the king of Spain. His advice 
was at fii-st rejected in the council, and was attributed 
to his boasting disposition ; but he, in his usual man- 
ner, flew into a passion and cried, " If the king will 
but pennit, I will succor the town, or perish ; " upon 
which he was authorized to act as he desiretL Quickly 
enrolling in his service seven ensigns, and collecting 
together bread, wine, oats, hay, and a chest full of 
powder, dra^vn by three horses, this adventurous sol- 



dier, who excelled in petty wai-fare, was about to start, 
when the king seut him word that, as " colonel-gen- 
eral " of the infantiy ad iitieHm, he must remain to 
command the regiments in person in case of a battle, 
and that the command of the convoy that had been 
prepai'ed wsis assigned to Captain Bnieil. The latter 
acquitted himself with credit ; he marched cliiefly by 
night, with prudence and cii-ciimspection, stopping in 
hidden places, and avoiding the villages ; and was 
only two nights out. At sunrise after the second night, 
he appeared before Corbie. At alwut 300 paces from 
tlie town he was assailed by the Spanish cavalrj', but, 
])utting his ti-oop on the gallop, he reached the gate 
of the city, and then made a stand against the enemy 
ui)on the edge of the ditch. The convoy lost seven 
or eight str^glera, but succeeded in entering the place 
with the powder, after which the Spaniards no longer 
ventured to undertake the siege. 

This example illustrates the value of celerity and 
prudence in conducting a convoy, and proves that a 
little timely succor thrown into a place may save it 
fi-om being besieged. 

II. Partial ftucce^s of a convoy intrahired into 
LiUe in 1708. — In this year, Prince Eugene, covered 
by the army of Marlborough, after his conquest of 
Oudenanle, proceeded to lay siege to Lille. The 
French marshal Boufflera, with 1,600 men, immor- 
talized himself by his defence of the city, which ia re- 
garded as one of the most brilliant defences on record. 
Nevertheless, Lille fell, and history proves that this 
wa"* in a great measure due to the want of skill of the 
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French army of relief, in suffering convoys sent to the 
famished troops of Eugene to pass. We have, ho^v- 
ever, one instance of a brilliant coup-de-main, which 
makes some amends for this want of skill in other 



At the commencement of the siege, the Chevalier 
de Luxembourg, who was subsequently made Marshal 
of Montmorency, was sent from Douai to introduce a 
convoy of powder into LiUe. lie collected " 150 
grenadiers and 9,000 cavalry, each carryiug a musket, 
a bayonet, and a bag of fifty pounds of jiowder. To 
deceive the enemy, these troops assumed the dress of 
the Dutch soldiera." * After several demonstrations, 
with a vie^v to divert the attention of the allies, Lux- 
embourg gave Marshal Boufflers notice of his design, 
and commenced his march. Upon leaving Douai, at 
Pont-a-Rache, several horsemen of the centre of the 
column cai'elessly spUled some powder upon the pave- 
ment, which was ignited by sparks struck from the 
stone-s by the iron shoes of the liorses in the rear 
of the column ; a number of men and horses were 
scorched, but the expedition was still able to proceed. 
It reached the camp of the besiegers upon a dark 
night, and represented itself as bringing ammunition to 
the allies, and being pursued by the French. A senti- 
nel hailed them in. Dutch, and an officer replied in the 



• De Vnolt, Mimohft rtlatifi A la sueetttion d'Etpogne, L viii,, p, 
JOT. Tho supply destinoJ for Lille npimar*, lliorefore, to have conMsted 
of 2,000 niBskcts an<l 100,000 pounds of powder. It wos also designed 
that tivo regimeota of infantry should be thrown into the place at the 
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same language, " Soldiei-s of Maa-lborougb." Ilaviug 
reached the interior barrier, a close scrutiny by the 
captain of the guard had to be undergone, but all 
his questions were satisfactorily answered, and the 
gate was opened. Some 1,900 had already passed, 
when one of the officers, impatient at the slow move- 
ment of some of the horsemen, gave the imprudent or- 
der Seri-e, sen-e (Close up, close up). At these words 
the officer of the guard at once suspected the ruse, and 
ordered the detachment to halt. Luxembourg paying 
no attention to the order, the enemy fired, and three 
bags of the powder were exploded, killing sixty 
Frenchmen with theii" horses. Nevertheless, nearly 
the whole body penetrated into the town with their 
ammunition, whUe the rear of the couvoy succeeded 
in escaping back to Douai. 

But for the untimely exclamation of the French 
officer, the entire convoy would have succeeded in en- 
tering the j)lace. This illustrates tlie necessity of pos- 
sessing sufficient presence of mind, in ruses of this 
kind, to carry them out successfully to the end. Bet^ 
ter not attempt them at all, than to unmask the de- 
sign too soon, 

III. Attack of a water convoy. — In the campaign 
of ITIO, Marshal Villars learning that a convoy was on 
the way, by water, to the allies, who were besieging 
Aire, formed a project to cut it off; 

This convoy, consisting of fifty barks, came do'wu 
the river Lys, escorted by 1,000 infantiy and 500 
cavalry. The attack was made at the village of Saint- 
Eloi-Vive, between Deynse and CourtraJ. Tlie convoy 
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halted, and the escort formed its order of battle, with 
the cavaby on the right, without jjrotection, the in- 
fantry in the centre and on the left, the front covered 
by three ditches, the left resting upon an impassable 
marsh connecting with the river. 

The attacking corps detached by Villars was under 
the ordera of Kavignau, and consisted of 800 grena- 
diers, 1,500 fusiliers, and 300 dragoons, Ravignau 
extended his left to outflank the enemy's right, and 
occupied a road by which the opposing cavalry might - 
debouch \ipon his infantry. His right, composed of 
fiisiliers, confined itsell" to firing across the marsh ; his 
centre, consisting of grenadiers, crossed the three 
ditches and beat down the enemy at the point of the 
bayonet ; his left, whicli included tlie dragoons, over- 
threw the cavalry of the allies, and, turning to the 
right, took their infantry by the flank. Almost all 
the allied detachment were taken prisoners (500 men), 
slain, or drowned. The horses who pulled the trans- 
ports weie also taken, and used by the victors to car- 
ry off their prey. As to the powder, instead of tlirow- 
ing it into the water, the victorious ti-oops adopted 
the singular expedient of setting fire to the three trans- 
ports which contained it ; the consequence of which 
imprudence was an explosion of such magnitude that 
the Lys was separated into two iinnavigable braiicheB, 
and the village of Saint-Eloi-Vive laid in i-uins.* 

IV. Attach of a land convoy. — In the month of 
June, 1758, Frederic, having laid siege to Olrautz with 

* Si$toire de Marlborough, an anonjmoos work cmnnating Irota the 
Imperial press, Paris, 1806, t. iii., p. 229 to 333. 
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an army of comparatively feeble force, found Iiimself 
in need of large supplies of ammunition. He expected 
from Silesia a convoy of 3,000 wagons, which should 
have come by Troppau, and took, iinfortunately, a 
road in the possession of the enemy. 

The convoy started with an escort of 9,000 men, 
under the orders of Colonel Mosel. Its march was 
slow and irregular, in consequence of the bad state of 
the roads, which were gullied by heavy rains, and a 
large number of the wagons stuek fast in the mud. 
Mosel left one thii-d of his wagons behind, and, thus 
lightened, continued his mai'ch. While passing along 
a deep road, be was assailed by some Croates posted 
in & wood, and repulsed them ; but a number of the 
peasant drivers being panic-struck, unhitched their 
teams during the fight, and ran ofi' with the horses. 
The convoy was thus reduced to one half. Neverthe- 
less, being strengthened by a reenforcement sent l>y 
Frederic, it continued to advance, until it was stopjied 
near a wooded defile by 25,000 Austrians, who, firing 
upon the horses to disable thera, and upon the cais- 
sons of powder to explode them, spread confusion in 
all directions. The escort drew up by platoons upon 
the whole line of wagons, and covering them in this 
way, sustained the conflict for two hours ; but being 
everywhere weak, they were compelled to yield to 
the attacking columns in spite of their brave and 
stubborn I'esistance. All the convoy was destroyed 
excepting only 250 wagons, including 37 loaded with 
money, which reached the camp of the king. The 
Prussians were compelled by this loss to raise the 
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siege of Olmutz ; * and this event had an important 
influence upon the whole campaign. 

V. Mescue of a convoy of prisoners. — In 1806, 
after the battle of Jeua, the Prussian lieutenant Hel- 
wig planned and executed an attack upon a convoy 
of prisouei's. This convoy, containing 8,000 Prussian 
prisoners, was on its way to Mayence, and had to pass 
through Erfurt. He waited for it with eighty horses 
in ambush neai* Eichrodt, which ia in the vicinity of 
Erfurt., on the route from Eisenach to Gotha, and not 
far from the entrance into the defiles of Thuringia. 
Dividing his force into three platoons, he fell upon the 
four companies of infantry composing the whole escort, 
and finally routed them, as they proved too feeble 
both to fight and at the same time guard so many 
men-t The escort retreated, and the prisoners were 
rescued-t 

This is one of the most st rikin g examples of the 
bad consequences resulting from the emplojTnent of 
too small an escort, especially for a convoy of pris- 
oners. 

VI. Re-capture of a convoy. — In the year 1811, in 
the environs of Plaeentia, Spain, some French dra- 
goons seized upon a wmvoy of seventy mules loaded 
with wine, which made them drunk, and lu this con- 
dition attacked a body of Portuguese infantry. It 

• ArclieoliQltz, Hiitoire de la guerre de Sept Ana, tradnction du Boron 
de Bock, Metz, 1T89, ISmo. ; t. i., p. 102 to 106. 

f At the enmc period I find & French escort composed of eighteen com- 
panies and two pieces of artillery, for it convoy of 22,OCH) prisoners. This 
ia a]w) weak, hut much leas so than four companies for 8,000 prisoners. 

t I borrow this fact from Jacqninot de Preslc. 
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need hardly be said that they were repulsed and the 
convoy taken from them.* 

This example shows that when a convoy has been 
once captured, the first care should be to put it out 
of reach of danger. 

♦ Napier's History of the Peninsular War. 
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PARTISANS* 



The term partisans is given to isolated bodies in- 
tended to reconnoitre for the army from which they 
are sent, and also to protect it,f or else to harass, to 
retard, and to deceive the enemy ; to cut off their sup- 
plies, and to weaken them, by compelling them to 
send off detachments ; or again to punish the poptda- 
tion by levying contributions, etc. 

Partisans do not act solely at a venture, as might 
be supposed, nor do they trust themselves rashly to 
chance ; but their operations are connected with the 
general plan of campaign, and depend upon the gen- 
eral-in-chief under whose orders they are undertaken. 
This condition shows at once the restrictions under 

* Tlio reader is referred to art. xi. of the Ordonnance 9ur le service en 
campagne. Notwithstanding the official existence of this article in re- 
spect to partisans, we would ohserve that in the present century the 
French (and also the English) have almost wholly dispensed with parti- 
san warfai'c. 

+ Hence they are frequently also called Jlan Jeers, The Ordonnance 
says " corps of partisans^'^^ and ** detachments of flanJcers^^'* whence it ap- 
pears that the latter may bo less numerous and have not the same need 
of a separate organization. 
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which partisans at the present day exist, being sub- 
jected (except as to the execution of their orders) to 
that regularity and centralization which distinguish 
not only modem annies, but all associations ; and 
hence, also, we see how widely they differ from the 
partisans of the Thirty Years' War, and even from 
those of the Seven Years' Wai", in respect to the free- 
dom of their movements. 

The composition and force of these corps are pre- 
scribed in the French regulations, according to the 
object to be accomplished, the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, the length of the route to be travelled, and 
the probable duration of the expedition. They may 
sometimes embrace troops of different arms,* but in 
preference should consist of light eavaliy, which is 
able to surjirise, to strike, and to retire, almost before 
being perceived, and certainly before being compro- 
mised. The aim should be to form them, not of many 
soldiers, but of very good ones — for here quality is 
much more important thau quantity, as history fully 
proves, Therefore, eelect your volunteer partisans (I 
say volunteer, because the first condition is to secure 
men whose disposition leads them to this kind of sei-- 
vice), from among men who are experiencexl in wai" 
and in outpost service, good marksmen, skilful with 
the bayonet and sabre, accustomed to gjTnnastic exer- 
cises, and good horsemen ; men who will not object to 

* Tliia is Btuted in oonformity witli tlio rcguktioDB referred to. Gen- 
eral Dafonr (Coun de Taetlqut, Bcoond edition, p. 846), thinks there 
fihouM be DO mixture of tlie two arms (infantry and eavalry), in order 
that there may be lose emborrasBmeDt in mardiing, and great«r mobility. 
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taHng hold of a spade or a pickaxe when necessary, 
and who are fond of the soldier's life ; men of honor 
and aelf-devotion ; especially let them be temperate 
and robust men, for they will be compelled to suffer 
the privations and hardships of the smuggler in addi- 
tion to those of the soldier. 

One half the iufantr}' of a corps of partisans should 
be pioneers, with so)ne artillerists. 

The light cavalry will answer very well if com- 
posed of five hundred men, taken by fifties, fi'om the 
regiments of chasseure, hussars, and lancers. 

The best corps of partisans will be found to be 
those free and irregular corps which are raised during 
war by officers of reputation, who are detailed both 
to form and command them ; or better still, those who 
rise into notice iu consequence of political events, and 
choose theii' own leaders. Tlie latter free corps should 
have their existence legalized by a species of letter of 
marque : they may be called land privateers.* 

There are certain essential (qualities which should 
be combined in a partisan chief, even more than in a 
commandant of a detachment, and the proper selec- 
tion of such a chief is of even gi'eatcr importance than 
the composition of the corps, He is to be chosen 
from among the officers of the most willing dispo- 
sition, without regard to priority of rank ; fiirther, he 
should be young and yet experienced, and should be 
able to speak the language of the country. This com- 

* Some authors give the nnmo of parliaani only to Uicse free and ir- 
regnlar corps; regftrding those as provisional, and properly to bo de«g- 
nateil as " parties," wiiicli are composed of detachments of iigbt troops. 
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hination of qualities ■will certainly be difficult to find ; 
yet not impossible, if the general is possessed of suffi- 
cient penetratiou and decision to distinguieli and at 
tlie same time disregard the jealousies which are so 
ajit to be excited by rising talent. A partisan chief 
should be of an ardent temperament and glowing 
imagination, rather than a cool thinker or methodical 
calculator. He should, besides, be vigilant, firm, col- 
lected, disinterested, prompt, adroit, vigorous both in 
conception and in execution, of strong will, and the 
determined resolution to succeed.* 

The operations of partisans embrace all those 
which belong to petty warfare; and since the corps 
which executes them is not strong in numbers, it must 
have recourse to a thousand ex-pedienta to compen- 
sate for its feebleness, relying especially upon cunning 
and audacity, and should make its preparations and act 
with secrecy. For such a corps, to obtain ranch with 
little, is a necessity ; and therefore, except \v-hen upon 
a special mission, it may in general try its fortune and 
venture upon hazardous and doubtful enterprises ; for 
if it succeeds it renders an important service, and if it 
perishes the loss is comparatively small. 

Above all, it must cause itself to be respected. In 
a fiiendly country, there will be no difficulty in this 
respect, if the conduct of the corps is such as to in- 
spire confidence and admiration. In a hostile countrj', 
it should keep the population in a state of quiet sub- 
mission, and for this purpose it must not hesitate to 

* Dnvidoff, Sluiai rur la guerre de parliiani, trBduotion da colonel 
CDmto UC-raclias do Polignac, p. 65, 66. 
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make examples when neeeBsary. It must, moreover, 
niultiply itself, bo to speak, and wherever it goes 
must create alarm and disturbance, to conceal the 
feebleness of its actual numbers. Even when surprised 
and almost siurounded by treacheiy, the corps should 
never surrender; but, as such an event must have 
been provided for in advance, each soldier, at a given 
signal of the chief, should make Iiis escape and steal 
away among the obstacles of the groimd, to meet his 
comrades at some previously appointed place of ren- 
dezvous. 

AVhen once separated from the army, partisans 
should bid adieu to idleness and rest, which would 
lose them the chance of more than one attack. Their 
eyes must never close, and if they are overcome for 
an instant by fatigue, they must throw out a line of 
spies, to give them warning of the ai)proach of danger. 

They march, as much as possible, concealed from 
the enemy by the elevations of the ground. Iiitbrma- 
tion previously oljtained from maps or from the in- 
haljitants, will dii-ect the march, which is also to he 
fiacditated by a guide, while it is reconnoiti-ed and 
protected by flankers, posts, and sometimes sentinels 
or vedettes. They mai-ch chiefly by night, and always 
with order, silence, and discipline. To ferret out 
everything, they make frequent and radical changes 
of direction. They must be hindered by nothing, for 
the lightness of their equipment gives them the gi-eat- 
est mobility. 

They avoid inhabited places. When obliged to 
pass through them, they search them, or take hostages 
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from among the most notable persons. When merely 
ohliged to pass near thera, they make retjuisitions upon 
them for provisions and forage for a larger nimiber of 
men than their troop contains, which little ruse serves 
to intimidate the population, and keep them in check. 

They conceal their ajtproach to the enemy until 
the last moment. Having arrived at the favorable 
point, they attack with vigor and spirit, and so that 
neither their designs nor their numbers can be dia- 
coveretl. Their action is doubled in value by its un- 
expectedness and by the vigor of its blows. In this 
i-espect they have been compared to vultures darting 
upon their prey. Or else, tbey ambuscade and wait ; 
wliich is a game they can ea-sily play, especially in 
rainy and foggy weather. 

When an engagement appears doubtftd, they at 
once retire without hesitation. 

The regulations recommend that the chief of a 
corps of pm-tisans should communicate the oliject of 
his expedition to the chief who comes immediately 
after him. This formality should always be strictly 
observed ; for he may perish, while the orders con- 
cerning the object and extent of the operation, as 
well as the point of rendezvous, are secret orders, 
which cannot be understood by anybody merely from 
an inspection and comparison of the first acts of the 
corps, as may be done in the case of most other de- 
tachments. 

According to article 11^ of the " Service en Cam- 
pa^/Tie,'^ prizes taken by partisans l>elong to them, 
when it ha.s been 8ht)wn by the authentic declaration 
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of a competent autliorlty, that theae prizes consist of 
tliinga taken from the enemy.* THey are sold for tlie 
benefit of tlie partisans, with the exception of arms 
and mimitious of war, which are appropriated to the 
use of the army, an allowance nearly equivalent to 
their value being made for them. The division of tho 
profits of this sale, or indemnity, among the partisaiiB, 
is made according to rank : 



Each Buporior officer receives 
Each captain .... 
Eacb liouteDOst (first or second) 
Each nou-comniiasioneil ofEcor . 
Eaoli corporal or soldier 






The commandant of the expedition has sis parts 
besides what Iiis grade gives him. Tliis an-angement 
applies to any isolated detachment which succeeds in 
bringing in a prize : " It would be unjust and impoli- 
tic," says General Pruval, " to deprive detachments of 
this privilege," 

It appears from this that the hope of gain servea 
also to excite the zeal and increase the courage of par 
tisana. But another consequence is a tendency to ra- 
pacity, which is constantly fed by new gains. The 
generalin-chief will therefore find it expedient to force 
them to make an exact list of all the requisitions 
which they have exacted, and to produce this list 
upon their return, accompanied with ceitificates from 
the local authorities, 

A number of partisan leaders have made them- 
selves distinguished names. In the beginning of the 
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returned to them. 



Thirty Yeare' War (1618), Count Eniest de Mansfeld, 
a man of excessive ferocity, distiugul'^bed himself as a 
partisan chief. In lYOO, we have in France Dumoidin, 
who in the midst of winter, marclied with his dragoons 
fifteen leagues without halting, to form an ambuscade. 
In the wars for the succession in Austria (from 
1740 to 1745), we notice among the Austrians the 
fierce Mentzel, Trenck, a cousin of the celebrated pris- 
oner of Frederic II. at Magdebourg, and Nadasty, 
with his Pandours ; and among the French, Fischer, 
the founder of a corps which bore his name, Grassin, 
and La Moriiere. During the Seven Yeara' War, we 
may mention Lieutenant-colonel Emmerich, the author 
of a small work upon the special duties of partisans; 
in the campaign of 1809, the Pnissiaii major Schill; 
and between 1812 and 1814, the Russians, Seslawine 
and Michel Orlofi: 

We cite a few historical examples, to illustrate 
the nature of the operations executed by partisans 

1st. Dangeau relates that on the 21st June, 1710, 
a French partisan, leaving Namur with 250 men, 
succeeded in entering IJUe, overcame the guard which 
was at the gate, proceeded to the centime of the town, 
and took the ^vhole guard, killing their commander. 
He then pillaged the houses of the minister of the 
emperor and the residence of a Dutch oflScer who com- 
manded in Liege, and haWng secured a large amount of 
booty, left the city with 50 prisoners. In this affair, 
there was but oue soldier killed and one wounded." * 



• Journal de Danffca 
ChemievBres, etc 
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2d. In 1712, Marshal Viilars detached "Past«iir, a 
brigadier of the troops from Spain, and a very good 
partisan, for the purpose of penetrating into Holland, 
where there were no troops. This officer acquitted 
himself well ; he approaclied very close to Rotterdam, 
and burned the small towns of TortoUes and Sleim- 
boui^. This expedition astonished the Dutch, who 
were not accustomed to see us so near to them." * 

3d. " A partisan officer having remarked that two 
regiments of the enemy, while on a marcfi, had en- 
camped on the two opposite sides of a ravine, to pass 
the night, stole into the ravine and caused his soldiers 
to fire a volley to the right and left upon the two 
regiments. The latter fired in tuni, supposing the 
enemy to be before them " (but, as it appears, fired 
upon each other), " and were very much astoniiihed 
on the following day to find so many killed on each 
eide." f 

4th. "I remember," says Le Miere de Corvey,J 
"that in 1798, while in command of a company of 
partisans in Belgium, I was sent to Loo-Christi, some 
leagues from Ghent. I had no more than 25 men 
with rae, and waa sun'ounded by more than 400 of 
the enemy. I had been ordered to wait for the arrival 
of the rest of my company, which had dispersed, and 

• VU de Villan, pablifie par Anqnctil, 1784, !2mo., t. ii., p. 835. 

t Harangue latine tur Part mililaire, trndnite par I'nbbf' Crcjrnent 
do la Uoseille, it In suite de VEzamin dt plurievrt ohstrralioni lur la lit- 
tiraturf, Piuris, 1770, p, 879. I adduce tliis fact because It contama ■ 
liint of a useful ruse, but I regret not being able to give a clearer soooUBt 
of 11. 

I Dtt i-artUani et da eorjui irrfgiilitn, 1823, p. 258, 257. 
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could not collect until the nest day. Tliis village, 
being open on all sides, was not tenable, and I made 
use of a ruae. I sent for the baOiff, and told him I was 
in momentary expectation of the arrival of 100 horses 
and 250 infantry, and ordered an immediate supply 
of 100 rations of forage and 350 of provisions, which 
the bailiff furnished in the shortest possible time, I 
then ordered the inhabitants to return to their homes 
and to keep quiet. After dark, I secretly sent out 
small detachmentf, which returned by another road 
with my drummer in front, beating the night march. 
This nianceuvre I repeated several times. The ruse 
was successful, and I passed the night undisturbed ; 
but the officer who relieved me the next day with 75 
men was beaten two days after by the enemy, who 
had concentrated their forces and knew they had but 
75 men to contend with." 




CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

SURPRISES AND AMBUSCADES. 

iNTRODUcrnoN. — Against every anticipated and 
open attack there exists a method of defeiyce which is 
taught by the miKtary art ; and to put it in practice, 
even before superior forces and under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, requires only that we have sufficient time 
to make the proper preparations. But this time is in- 
dispensable, and if it is not given, we are surpinaed, 
and find ourselves in a critical situation. 

A surprise, therefore, offers a priori an advantage 
to the assailant, by reason of its unforeseen character 
— an advantage which may enable a feeble troop to 
overcome and to crush a numerous one, and which 
compensates largely for the uncertainty incident to 
this kind of operations. 

To succeed in them, surprises must be prepared in 
concealment, and hence they are most frequently em- 
ployed in a hilly country. They demand prompt exe- 
cution ; for the data upon which they are based soon 
change, and delay produces uncertainty as to the po- 
sition and plans of the enemy. They should also have 
reference to troops imperfectly guarded; and hence 
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they will be attempted against detachments rather 
than against armies, for in these daya the latter all 
make use of thoroughly organized measures for their 
security, These measures, remarks Clausewitz,* ren- 
der surprises very rare in modem warfare ; yet they 
are not impossible, for vigilant and experienced troops, 
even against an army. 

Surprises may be employed either in offensive or 
defensive operations. The assailant effects them by 
an unexpected march, or the suddenness of his attack; 
and the defender, by the secrecy and thoroughness of 
his arrangements ; but a true surprise is most effective 
in offensive warfare, and constitutes one of its most 
important elements. 

Two methods of prepai-ing a surprise offer them- 
selves : 1st. To resolutely awmt the adversary and 
ambuscade him near the route he is pursuing ; 2d. To 
advance upon the enemy by a rapid and circuitous 
march. Let ua examine these two methods. The 
greater part of the precautions to lie used in the one 
will apply also to the other. 



I by Anibu§cadG. — ^The term ambus- 
cade comes from a word in the low Latin, copied by 
the Spanish and Italian languages,! and signifies in 
tlic woods; in fact, wooded places are favorable for 
this kind of operation. 



* Dela guerre, traduction Neiiene, t. iii., p. 300. 

I la low Latin, emhosfata, in Sponisli, enibotcnda, \a Italian, imhotca- 
ta, Acuordiug to llie Iranslator of Santa-Onu!, the SpanianlB in the lust 
cental? eaid emhotqua, and hotqua in their language signifies a wood. 
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The purpose of an ambuscade may be to capture 
a post, a cautomneut, a patrol, a drove of cattle, or a 
convoy of mUitaiy stores or merchandise ; or to seize 
upon some of the inhabitants, especially an important 
personage (a prince, general, ambassador, beai'er of 
dispatches, etc.) ; sometimes, also, to make a recon- 
noisaance, or, again, to fall upon a troop, which ia 
either on a march or already engaged in a combat. 

The composition of the corps charged with an am- 
buscade requires the most minute attention. The offi- 
cers and the soldiers shoidd be experienced and ready, 
fiill of confidence in those Tvho direct thera, quick to 
strike, in dai-kneas and in the midst of obstacles, 
wherever and whenever ordered. The selection of 
the horses is of the same importance. White ones are 
too easily seen at a distance ; therefore take those of 
a dark color in preference. Aa the least noise might 
give the alarm, reject animals which snort from fear, 
as also those which neigh upon the slightest occasion. 
Hence, it will be seen that mares are to be preferred 
for surprises; besides, they are more quiet, support 
heat and thirst better, and can urinate without lialt- 
ing. For these reasons the Arabs pi'efer them in all 
adventurous enterprises ; * but we ought to add that, 
in case of a pursuit, if they are wounded, they have 
less force and enei^ to carry their riders beyond the 
reach of danger. 

Since it is evident that profound silence is here 
one of the first elements of success, both in the march 



* Let chetaua de Sahara, pnr lo Etn6riil Daumas, tLird ed., IBmo., 
1856, p. ?3, note 2. 
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and ia the ambuscade, no dogs should be allowed to 
accompany the expedition, notwithstanding their qual- 
ities 1X3 watelies, for it would be diffiailt to prevent 
being betrayed by their untimely bai'king. The exjie- 
dition should start by night to conceal its departure, 
and so aa to reach the place of ambuscade by the 
break of day, which is the more tiivorable time for 
discovering. It should follow paths that are little 
frequented and fi-ee from stones, for the horses' feet 
among them would make too much noise. The horse- 
men should also be directed to secure their equipment 
in a solid manner, and to cover their scabbards with 
hay, in order to avoid all clanking sounds. 

If the road to the place of ambuscade has been sof- 
tened by rain and retains footprints, these must be 
obliterated by a roller or by sweeping the road with 
long branches of trees — an o]>eration that may be in- 
trusted to a small rear-guard of foot soldiers ; * other- 
wise the enemy will follow your tracks and will dis- 
cover you ; unless, indeed, you deceive him, as has 
been often recommended, by going considerably be- 
yond the place of ami >uscade, and returning to it by a 
bend aa'oss fields and over very dry ground. 

The position selected for the ambuscade should be 
of sufficient extent to contain the force, an " out of the 
way " and lonely place, but open, with a sufficiently 
extended front, and vrlih at least two outlets, one 
suitable for retreat, the other for making a sudden 
attack upon the enemy. When the ambuscade is 
probably to be occupied more than one day, select 

• Saoto-Cruz, S<Jlcjio/ii mtUtatTtt, t. ii., p, 242. 
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the position near some spring, if possible, so aa to se- 
cure a supply of water: provisions you can readily 
eany with you. 

Cavalry is in its nature more difficult to conceal 
and place in ambuscade than infantry ; * but this in- 
convenience is in a measure compensated by its celer- 
ity, which enables it to attack at the instant of its 
discovery. Tliis arm should lie in wait in winding 
valleys, in woods, in broad ravines with not very 
steep sides, or in isolated farm-yai'ds ; and in this last 
case, if but one outlet exists, care should be taken to 
provide a second, by removing, when necessary, any 
high wall or fenca 

Infantry can be concealed at the bottom of a 
ditch, behind a bank, along a railway, imtler a rock, 
among hedges, vines, gi-owing grain — almost anjTvhere, 
indeed, for they can, if necessary, sit down, or even lie 
at fiill length. The position of an ambuscade should 
also be such that the adversary can bring but a portion 
of his forces into action. If the purpose is to surprise 
an enemy on the march, the position should be not fiar 
from some steep descent, a ford, or a plateau favor- 
able for a halt ; in short, near places wheie the enemy 
will slacken their speed and preserve less order. 

If, on the contrary, the enemy to be sui'prised 18 
encamped or cantoned, you will place yourseli' so that 
you may emerge from the ambuscade when the men 
are going to their meals, or when they are leading 
their horses to water. 



• NcverlJicksB, anibdscmles ai 
is, of btitli infantry and cavalry. 



often composed of mised troops, that 




After having decided upon the position of the am- 
buscade, do not, in any case, enter it until you have 
prenously seai-t-hed it. Place your ti-oops in the most 
concealed manner possible. Surround them with sen- 
tinels and even vedettes, who must endeavor to fulfil 
the twofold and difficult condition of seeing without 
being seen ; they must full back, when necessary, 
but must never challenge any one. You can second 
tliese sentinels and increase your facilities of acquir- 
ing information by placing near the road a soldier 
disguised as a peasant and affecting to be engaged 
in tilling the ground. Let none pass, especially in- 
habitant.^, but put them under guard, and even some- 
times tie them up. 

As soon as the troops are in ambuscade, they should 
observe increased caution. Talking, smoking, mo^nng 
about, or going off upon any pretext, making any kind 
of noise, and lighting a fire, should all be forbidden. 
Going to sleep should be esjiecially prohibited. All 
the soldiers must remain awake,* and even in constant 
readiness for combat, especially in an ambuscade of 
cavalry. The infantry should sit or lie down, and in 
either case their arms should l^e placed on the ground ; 
for if they remain staniUng with their arms in hand, 
or if they sit with them between their legs, a gun 
might be accidentally discharged (as they are all 
loaded), and thus betray the existence of the am- 
buscade. 

* Bevcrnl general officers have Boid tlmt u part of the troop might 
sleep during the day ; but in all caaes it would be very dangeroua at 
night, 03 one of the eiaiuples cited at tlio cod of this cliapter proves. 
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The attack upon tlie enemy must be sudtlen, and 
rather upon the rear than the front of his column, in 
order to pi'oduce more indecision and disorder in the 
ranks, Tlie infantry, after discharging a full volley,* 
will rusli upon the enemy with loud cries : the cav- 
alry will take him in reverse by making a detour, for 
the purpose of blocking his way. To attack at the 
proper instant, neither too soon nor too late, is the 
most important and delicate point to be decided by 
the commaniling officer. Soldiers in ambush cannot 
but feel a certain degree of emotion in beholding tlie 
enemy passing carelessly and gaily almost within 
arms' length, unconscious of the danger which is about 
to fall upon him, and against which his bravery may 
prove powerless ; and this emotion will naturally be 
increased when they recall the fatigue they have un- 
dergone and the nsk they have nm in concealing 
themselves, and when they reflect that the most 
trifling incident may rob them of the fruit of all their 
labor ; hence it is not surprising that, in theii* ansiely 
to put an end to this uncertainty and to gi-asp the 
coveted object, they often act with too much precipi- 
tation, and thus cause the failure of the enterprise. 
The success of this operation of petty warfare, there- 
fore, depends greatly upon coolness, as well as upon 
the quickness of eye and the skill which are the nat- 
ural attendants of coolness. 

If a corps purposely fleeing before the enemy can 
thereby draw them in fr^nt of the ambuscade, success 

* Some sbarpxliooters, properly posted, Eibonld nt tliis time aim at the 
officera. 
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becomes almost cei-tain. This mse is cluefiy" employed 
in retreats, and serves to aid the vanquished party in 
retarding and weakening the pureuiug force. 

When we have discovered the existence of an am- 
buscade prepared by the adversary, an excellent way 
to meet it is to prepare a counter-ambuscade, for the 
enemy will infallibly be disconcerted when he finds 
himself siu^rised where he expected to surprise others. 

9. Surprises by n march. — This kind of Burprise 
enables us to avoid tlie iuconvenieuee of a too precipi- 
tate attack, but depends upon the exactness of a cal- 
culation. The mai'ch must be calculated bo as to fall 
upon the enemy just at the most propitious place and 
time, and the difficulty in this calculation is to make 
proper allowance for delays and for accidents. 

It appears best to attack at the break of day, 
when the patrols of the enemy have gone in, and the 
fatigued outpost guards are reposing, or have relaxed 
their vigilance. By choosing this time we also have 
the advantage of daylight for the end of the operation, 
and are better able to extricate oui-selves from any 
unforeseen difficulties. 

In the case where we are aiming at troops that are 
on the march, we should follow a route either at right 
angles or very oblique to theirs, in order not to fall 
among their flankers, and to remain masters of the 
time when we shall choose to make our appearance. 

In the present centuiy surjirises effected by means 
of a march are of more fi-equent occurrence than am- 
buscades. This march may remain very secret, by 
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imitating the plan pursued by the Freueh in the Por- 
tuguese campaign to surprise the Engllah posts, name- 
ly, by ^Tapping the horses' feet in pieces of sheep- 
skin, with the wool inside, tied above the hoof. 

We cannot conclude these remarks more appropri- 
ately than by repeating, with General Kleber : " A 
surprise is more dishonorable than a defeat," and by 
quoting the following precept from his orders of the 
1 day : " The bravest man may be beaten ; but whoever 
allows himself to be surprised no longer deserves to 
be an officer." 

3. Historical Examples. — I. We aJtould emerge 
from an ambuscade in a solid hody. — During the war 
in Africa, in the 44th year before the Christian era, 
"Labienus, seeing that CsEsai- would be obliged to 
cross a certain valley and a wood, placed an ambus- 
cade there. Not knowing the existence of the snare, 
Cffisar had sent his cavalry in advance ; and when 
they reached the valley, the troops of Labienus, for- 
getting their orders, or executing them unskilfiilly, or 
perhaps fearing to be overthrown in the valley by the 
cavaliy, began to emerge from their ambuscade in sin- 
gle file and one soldier at a time, for the purpose of 
gaining the neighboring summit. Our horsemen (saya 
Csesar) forthwith went in pursuit of them, killed a 
large number, took many prisoners, and then, turning 
to the hill, obtained possession of it, having first (biven 
off the troops that had been posted there by Labienus, 
who had much difficulty in saving himself, \vith a 
part of his cavalry." "* 

* CiEsar's " Cotamciilariti ; The War in Africo," chnp. 1. 
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n. In sui-prises, do not forget to adopt some dis- 
tinguishing feature of dress, or a raUying signal* — 
In 1667, ViilaTB, then a colonel, was sent by night to 
reconnoitre and ascertain whether an embankment 
was guarded. He ad\'anced with 300 horse, lea\'ing 
the remainder of his troop in the rear, marched along 
the causeway, sent Ids drummei-s and trumpeters 
ahead to make an uproar and distract the attention of 
the enemy, while he fell suddenly upon him tlu-ough 
a breach in a deserted barrier, and routed him, in 
spite of his foree of y,000 men. Tji the very height 
of the action, the French reserve ai-rived, and took the 
combatants in the rear. " Villara, supposing his troop 
surrounded, turned back. There was a short, but 
murderous combat of Frenchmen with Frenchmen, 
' which ceased only with the rallying cry of ' ViUars? 
liis unfortunate mistake saved a part of the enemy, 
who, nevertheless, were dislodged." f 

III. Soldiers in ambush slioidd not deep. — On 
lis ix)int, the Marquis of Santa^Cniz,J one of the 
best military writers of Spain, relates the following 
fact : " In the night ambuscade which we formed (in 
1710) against our enemies neiu' Mora de Ebro, care 
was not taken to prevent the soliliers from going to 
sleep. They were in a profoimd slumber when, a lit- 
tle before day, a horse of Don Joseph IMiranda got 



* For example, the shirt thrown over the dress, as at the taking of 
FoBtuiae in 1410. A surprise was then oalled a eamitade (from chanue), 

t Vie de Villart, par Aaqaetil, t. !., p. 18, 10. In attacking, instead 
of simply reconnoitring, tho impetuous Villars transgressed liis ordera. 

1 BeJUxioni militaire* et poUtigjtei, traduction Vorg7, t. ii., p. 2G0. 
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loose ; and hardly had he begun to run across the 
fields, when the soldiers, awakened by the noise, be- 
gan to call to arms, some fii-ing without knowing 
where, some flying, and some taking each other for 
enemies, so that the amliioscade was discovered before 
its time and came to nothing." 

IV. During the siege of Mayence (1793), the be- 
sieged French failed in a surprise attempted upon the 
Prussian headquarters located at Marienbom, in conse- 
quence of the ciy Vive la nation, which they gave at 
an untimely moment. 

v. In 1796, the republicans sent a chief of a bat- 
talion with 200 grenadiers and 25 mounted chasseurs 
to surprise a farmhouse (la Tnetairl£ de la Saugreni^i-e). 
This small body marched in four different ways, with 
a colmnn of fifty men in each, and thus debouched in 
silence at the four cai'dinal points of the plateau on 
which the farmhouse was situated, surrounded the 
house by placing four men with loaded guns at 
each of the corners of the ground-floor, while two 
patrola of four men knocked at each of the doors and 
summoned the Vendean chief Stofflet and the thi-ee 
officers who had taken refage in this asylum, to sur- 
render. 

"VX The vaTiquisked party who in retreating too 
TWar to the pursuer, ivitJiout some covering dtstade, 
may be easily surprised. — Marshal Marraont, arriving 
at Champaubert on the evening of the battle of Vau- 
champs, February 14th, 1814, learned that the van- 
quished enemy had just settled themselves about two 
thirds of a mUe off, at Etoges. He marched upon the 
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position in tlie most profound silence and by night, 
^vitU 800 toot soldiera, flanked on each side by 50 
skirmishers, fell upon the Russian outposts, routed 
them at the point of the bayonet, entered the villuge, 
found the enemy scattered and engaged in establish- 
ing themselves, and took nearly the whole of them 
prisoners, to the number of 4,000 men, without ha\Tng 
fii-ed more than 500 shots. 

VII. In July, 1845, in Algeria, a detachment of 
300 foot and 25 horse, in command of Manselon, had 
marched for a night in a wooded goi-ge four feet wide, 
wlien they found themselves, at the first dawn of day, 
within ten minutes of the Douars of the Sbeahs, a 
tribe ivhose hospitality had just been shown to Bou- 
Maza, and which it was intended to surprise. After 
a moment's halt, the march coutiuued, every one on 
the alert and watchfid ; but in making a detour 
around an eartliwork, a foot soldier stumbled against 
a stone, and his fall caused his gun to go off. " Au 
galop, cavaliers" cried the commandant at once, " and 
try to make amends for the blundering of that fool : 
we %vill foUow you upon the run." The Arabs, warned 
by the discharge of the gun, were already starting off, 
for Ijetween the untimely signal and the first chaise 
of the mounted chasseurs, they had had three minutes 
to make their preparations ; but notwithstanding the 
confusion, the coup-de-main was successful* 



* SourenirM dtlavie militaire 
a 18rao., 1S52, pp. 196-lBB. 
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The skilfiil and timely occupation of positions of 
this kind, and their proper defence and attack, exer- 
cise an important influence upon the final result of 
warlike operations. We shall therefore treat of them 
first in order. 

1. Reconnoissaiice. — ^Before occupying a height, 
we must first reconnoitre it. 

We first examine the outlim of the height. In this 
outline there should he shown the direction of the 
crest or ridge which bounds the plateau, the natural 
line of retreat, the course of valleys bordering upon it, 
and the character of the slopes should be indicated. 
Every road, and every path, even the smallest, should 
also receive attention, for the light foot soldier may 
climb up anywhere, and we should indicate even the 
steep paths followed by the goats. 

We must also examine the profile of the height, its 
contour, its relief from the bottom of the valley to the 
summit, the peculiarities of the slopes, the abrupt es- 
carpments and projections, the intermediate plateaux, 
and the successive rises. 



"We must also indicate the places in which a com- 
bat may be engaged, either in line or skirmishing, 
those in which cavalry might, as an exception, have 
a chance of success, and finaUy those in which artil- 
lery may be posted with advantage. 

a. Defence. — In a height, as upon any field of bat- 
tle, there exists a line of demarcation between the 
ground of the defence, or plateau, and the ground of 
the attack, or slope. This line has been named the 
military crest, because it is, in fact, analogous in posi- 
tion to the exterior crest of a parapet. 

"Without wishing to ascribe undue importance to 
a military CTost, we will observe that this line, which 
has a somewhat vague existence, and is to be found 
approximately by trial, has nevertheless its use in the 
contest. In fact, it is upon this line that the assailant 
is to be stopped, for if he once gains the plateau he 




■will soon master it. In order to accomplish the object 
in the best manner possible, the defender should be 
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placed i7i I'ear of tlie military crest, and very near to 
it. By very neai-, we here mean from a yard and a 
lialf to nine yards, according to the inclination of the 
dope. Thus, while the defender, ivith hia gun point- 
ed, will be uncovered only to the shoulders, he will 
see the whole body of the assailant aa he climbs the 
ascent, for a distance of fifty or sixty yards ; whereas, 
if he were stationed forty yards, for example, behind 
the crest, he would be below the pi-olongation of the 
slope, and would, therefore, lie unable to reach hia 




adversary while climbing ; at the same tune he would 
receive the grazing fire of his antagouist, from the mo- 
ment the latter airived within a yard and a half of 
the top of the crest.* 

The first line of defenders will, therefore, stand on 
the plateau, near the military crest. I say first line, 
for it will be well to have two lines and a reserve. 

* Wo ma?, lion-erer, toko oar poBitioo ot eome %tiy paces behind tlie 
crest, wlion tlie assailnnt is ignorant of tlie precise posiUon of tlie enem7 
he is attempting to find \ fur in tliis CAse his gmzing fii'c vWl probablj 
Dot take place, for ho will not sec the defender nliile ascending, what- 
ever ma.j be the inclination of the :»1ope. 
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The first line will be in order of battle, or spread 
out as skirmishera if the plateau abounds in under- 
gi-owth, and will receive the assailant by a fire at a 
short distance, a little before he reaches the crest If 
this discharge does not aiTest him, they must charge 
upon him with the bayonet, and, having overthrown 
him, must retire coolly to their first position. 

The second line will stand generally in order of 
battle, ready to second and to assist the first. 

The sole business of the reserve will be to oppose 
any flanking movements of the enemy ; for which 
purpose it will watch the passages by which such 
movements might be effected. 

With such a mode of defence, repeated several 
times if there is a succession of plateaux, always exe- 
cuted \vith patience and coolness, and without under- 
taking a dangerous and useless pursuit, it is probable 
that the height will be preserved. We may add to 
our chance of success by resorting also to well-com- 
bined flanking fires. It is in the latter kind of firing 
that cannon may here become of real fiervice. As to 
cavalry, it is evident that it should act chiefly with 
the reserve on the plateau. 

This mode of defence, which requires solid and ex- 
perienced infantrj', was inaugurated and put in prac- 
tice by the English against the valorous but too"^ 
impulsive French soldiers in Spain ; first at the bat- 
tle of Talavei-a (July 2.S, 1809), and in the most me- 
morable instance, on the heights of Pampeluna (July 
28, 1813). In this laat affair, the French ascended the 
slope in close columns by divisions, and an English 
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line received tliem with a close volley, charged upon 
tliem with the bayonet and threw them back, then 
returned to then- position upon a nin, with three hur- 
rahs. They met a second attack attempted by the 
resolute French columns, in precisely the same manner, 
and -mih the same success. 

s. Attack. — In the fii'st place, as an attempt upon 
the front would be too destructive, we should endea- 
vor to tui-n the position, and imtil the last moment 
aeek for a path by which this may be accomplished. 

If we are finally compelled to attack in front, we 
should make one or too false attacks, designed, as 
usuid, to divide the attention of the defender, and to 
promote the success of the principal attack. 

This principal attack (the others being analogous) 
will be made by a large number of light troops, sup- 
ported close at hand by small and mobile columns.* 
A single broad and deep column would be a false 
measure, and a failure to place skirmishers in front 
would be a most gi-ave and disastrous en-or — the er- 
ror, in fact, which was committed on the heights of 
Pampeluna, of which we have just spoken. For these 
skirmishers will break up any manoeuvre by the Eng- 
lish mode of defence, by compelling the defenders 
also to disperse in order to meet them, or else to waste 
their fire, and in any case will deprive the defenders 
of the ensemUe and of the e.\pectant situation which 
constitutes all their strength.f 

• Columns of ono company, for example. 

t See Quel^uca reftexumt »ur Vir^fanltru dc not joun, par le gfn^a] 
de Cbambray, ia the llelangn of that autlior. 
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The sliimiishers can go anywhere, and consequent- 
ly will finally succeed in advancing up tlie slope. 
Under their protection the small columns will gain 
some intermediate plateau or some commanding posi- 
tion, fi-om which they can fire directly upon the de- 
fenderfi. If this fire produces eflfect, they will ascend 
another stej) ; a third will bring them upon the up- 
per plateau, and if at that instant one of the false at- 
tacks mates a more violent and noisy demonstration 
to alarm one of the flanks, it is probable that the de- 
fenders will yield, and, fearing to be turned, will retire. 

The good discipline of tha assailant, bis confidence, 
and his assurance of victory, will go far to remove the 
obstacles and to diminish the perils of such an attack. 

4. Attack ot an Isolated taelglit In Africa by a 
compaiir ot iufantrr — A company frequently acta 
alone in Africa, and as a young oflicer may occasion- 
ally be called to command one, it riiay be useful to 
point out this mode of attack, ivhich we derive from 
the verbal instructions of Mai-shal Bugeaud. 

The company, divided into four half sections, takes 
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its position at 200 yards from the height. The half 
sections on the extreme right (a) and left (d) are de- 
tached to the right and left, scattering, so as to take 
the Arabs defending the height by the flanks, and even 
somewhat in the rear. When these skirmishers have 
succeeded in producing some conftision among the de- 
fenders by their firing, the two half sections of the 
centre (b and c) advance under the orders of the cap- 
tain, with arms at a shoulder, imtil within about 
fifty yards of the foot of the height, and then fire 
a ftill volley to complete the conftision of the defend- 
ers ; then they rush forwai'd at a run with fixed bayo- 
nets and scale the height. This discharge serves as a 
signal to the skirmishers on the right and left, and 
apprises them of the instant when they must rapidly 
move upon the flank and almost upon the rear of the 
defenders, who will thus find themselves taken, so to 
speak, in a closed circle, unless they decide to aban- 
don their position. 



CHAPTER NINTa 



plays the principal part, and hence their iiiiportancp 
has grown vnth the increase of that aiiu and the mul- 
tiplication of fire-arms. 

1. Beconnoissancc. — ^The greater the obstacle of- 
lered by a ivood, the greater is the necessity of recon- 
noitring it. 

The officer sent to reconnoitre a wood, leaves from 
a fifth to a fourth part of his detachment at the en- 
trance as a reserve. Talting the principal road him- 
self with four men and a guide, he sends into each of 
the latend and secondaiy roads a patrol of from four 
to six men, who should keep on the same level and in 
communication with him. He completes the general 
indications contained in the map of the countrj', and 
gathers the materials for hia report, from the informa- 
tion which these patrols furnish, from his own obser- 
vation, and from the replies of the wood-cutters, game- 
keepers, jioachers, and other individuals whom he 
meets in the wood. 

This report must show; Ist, t/ie exteyit of th^ wood, 
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in order that the time necessary to pass thi-ough or 
to turn it may be inferred ; 2d, its exterior form, its 
salient and ret'Htraiit portions, and whether it is sur- 
rounded by a ditch ; 3d, t/ie nature of t/te wood, 
whetter forest or coppice ; forest trees furnish abatis ; 
coppice offers little hindrance to light infantry, and, if 
the ground is sterile, even light cavalry may some- 
times pass through it; 4th, iJie openings in the wood, 
and whether these openings are favorable for the 
operations of cavalry ; 5tli, the number, direction, and 
condition of the principal road-s, which may be adapt- 
ed to the mechanism of the defence, by pennitting the 
employment of artillery and cavali-y ; Gth, the same 
respecting cart road-^, and any otlier roads auxiliary 
to the principal ones; 7th, the form of thejwi^A*, their 
courses, and their points of intersection, for the paths 
facilitate the action of skirmishers in defence, as well 
as the march of patrols and guards ; 8th, the situ- 
ation and sufficienc-y of riinitiiig ^trmms and stagnant 
waters, which may be serviceable in ambiLscades, and 
offer facilities in offensive manoeuvres : in a word, 
those which may be a protection to the defenders and 
an obstacle to the assailants ; 9th, finally, the neigh- 
boring villages, hamlets, country seats, abbeys, farm- 
houses, and isolated buildings in general, which are 
capable of serving as Labitations or storehouses for the 
defender, together with their distances from the verge 
of the wood. 



3. Defence. — The prime object of the defence is 
to arrest the assailant at the verge uf the wood, for 
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(rhen once within it, the assailant will like^vi^e profit 
' the nature of the obstacle (namely, by the trees 
iad the imderwood), to fight aud to advance under 
" cover. 

The outlets, therefore, are to be closed, and the 
projecting points protected by abatis ; these project- 
ing points may also have additional protection by 
stationing pieces of artillery so as to give an effective 
fire, aud yet not exposed to be readily taken. A cen- 
tre of action is to be selected, either naturally or arti- 
ficially connected with the Kkirts of the wood by con- 
venient communicatloDR. 
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The distribution of the troops -will be based upon 
the fact that in tills case a numerous reserve would not 
have free scope for its action. As large a number of 
men as jios&ible wCl therefore be put into action at 
once, one half the force being tlno^vn upon the con- 
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tour of the wood aa sHrmisliers, and the rejuaming 
half divided into two parts, the first of which will he 
placed in a second line, while the other foiius a re- 
serve. Thia reserve will occupy a central position. 




resting upon the structures prepared for the defence, if 
there are any, and keeping a watch upon any £ank or 
rear movements which the enemy may attempt. In a 
forest, the second line will spread itself in small col- 
umns ; and in a coppice, partly in small columns and 
partly as skirmishera; in all cases, this line should 
keep at about two hundred yards from the verge of 
the wood. 

a. Atuck. — ^The preparations for attack are made 
at a distance from the ivood, and beyond the extreme 
range of the firo of the defence. When these prepara- 



tioDs are completed, the assailant passes rapidly over 
the clear space which separates him from the wood, so 
aa to be but a short time exposed to the fire of the 
enemy, yet not so fast as to get out of breath, for the 
tremor of the hand pi-oduccd by running vn\l prevent 
his making an effective asi- of his weapon.* 

The point of attack is chosen so as to reach or to 
threaten the enemy's line of communication or of re- 
treat. "We here refer to the principal attack, which is 
always to be seconded by a flanking or turning move- 
ment. 

The troops who attack should be vigorous and 
veteran soldiers ; for if they fail at the vei^ of the 
wood, it will hardly be possible to renew the attack, 
and many lives will be uselessly saaificed. 

These troops adopt the ordinary subdivision into 
two lines and a reserve, the second line about one 
hundred yards behind the first, and the reserve about 
three hundred yards liehiud the second line. 

When the wood is very dense, the two lines should 
remain spread as skirmishers, while the reserve fol- 
lows it, in columns, along the principal roads. When 
the wood is sufficiently clear, the second line may form 
in «mall columns, capable of passing everjTvhere, the 
first line and the reserve acting as before. If the wood 
presents openings, the assailant should have a special 
coi"p3, independent of the reserve, destined to fight in 
these openings. With this addition, the attack will 
be made according to the abo^'e methods. 

Besides this special and exceptional corps, and be- 

" The carbino is tlio best nrm for forest combats. 
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sides the reserve, wliicli always exists, it has been 
recommended to protect the rear of all the troops en- 
gaged, liy placing, at some distance from the reserve, 
a sufficiently strong rear-guard, ^vhich should carefully 
watch its own flanks and preserve itself in readiness 
to meet any counter attack. 



4. Example. — The battle of Hohenlinden (Decem- 
ber 3, 1800), won by General Moi-eau over the Aus- 
trians, illustrates the advantage of a turning move- 
ment in forest combats. 

The French were deployed between Hohenlinden 
and Ilarthofen ; the Austrian centre, engaged in the 
defile of the forest extending from Mattenboett toward 
Hoheulinden, tried to debouch in advance of their 
flanks, upon the plain of Hohenliuden. This centre 
was tttice checked and driven back by the French 
soldiers. In the mean time, General Richepanse, sent 
by Moreau, marched by the Eberslierg road upon the 
village of Saint^Christophe and ujion JIattenboett, 
which he finally reached, after incredible labor. 
There, he obstructed the defile which Key was de- 
fending in front, and in which the enemy was en- 
closed. He rushed intrepidly upon the Austrians, 
advanced in spite of showers of grapeshot, threw the 
enemy into the most complete disorder, and made a 
junction ^vith Ney, ^vho had penetrated from the Ho- 
heulinden side. Tlie enemy's centre, beaten on at! 
sides and hemmed in, surrendei-ed ; and to this beau- 
tiful and persevering manreuvre of Richepanse the 
success of the day is almost wholly due. 
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We must here call especial attention to the fact 
that in this action the conquerors understood the art 
of formation better than the conquered. When they 
penetrated into the forest occupied by the enemy, they 
did so by isolated companies, marching either by sec- 
tions or by the flank, and connected together by skir- 
mishers ; they could thus introduce themselves ever}'- 
where without ceasing to present sufficiently strong 
and formidable groups. The conquered party, on the 
contrary, as a contemporary writer observes, adopted 
and preserved "an extraordinary order of march, 
hardly conceivable even in time of peace. Their ad- 
vance-guard remained composed of some battalions 
of grenadiers ; then followed the whole park of artil- 
lery, then the body of the army, and then the cavalry, 
which was still at the entrance of the wood while 
Richepanse was taking his position at Mattenboett 
and arresting the march." * 

* Moreau et sa dernilre campagne^ par un ofiicier do sod dtat-migor 
tl rarm6o du Rhin, Manich, 1801 ; traduction Fran^aise, Paris et Mctz, 
1814, 8vo., p. 88. 



CHAPTER TENTH. 

PAEMS, OR HOUSES.* 

A FARM endosure, or a house, rudely and hastily 
fortified, when occupied by some companies, within 
some five hundred paces of an army, or at a greater 
distance, according to circumstances, may, in spite of 
the projectiles and incendiary missiles of the assailant, 
disconcert all attacks, greatly promote the success of 
a battle, aid in the preservation of a post, and thus 
save an entire army, notwithstanding its own rela- 
tively small importance. 

For this purpose, the farm enclosure or the house 
is not required to be well constructed and perfectly 
solid ; the most wretched hovel is hard to take when 
its garrison possess resolution, and are determined to 
sell their lives or their freedom dearly.f 

However, when there is a choice between two 
farm enclosures or two houses, we prefer the one most 

♦ The French word fermCy used by the author (literally farm), is ap- 
plied here only to the structures upon the farm ; that is, the house, out- 
buildings and their masonry enclosure, in Europe often grouped together, 
and thus forming a strong defensible position. — TV. 

t An officer frequently gains glory by the heroic defence of the most 
dilapidated post. 
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defensible. Brick walls have an advantage over those 
of rubble or of dressed stone, as they are not so easily 
breached by cannon. 

What we have to say respecting the defence and 
attack of a farm enclosure or of a house, will be, in 
the main, applicable to those of a block-house, with 
the difference only, that the latter is more eombus- 
tibla 



1. Defence. — We shall not here treat of the meth- 
'• od of putting the farm enclosure or a house in a con- 
dition of dffi-iice, as that subject belongs rather to 
fortification than to the military art. We will merely 
observe that in all farm enclosures, as in every house 
which is to be separately defended, we should select a 
solid portion of the structure to serve as a small re- 
doubt, that is, as a rendezvous or last place of refuge 
for the defenders when they have been driven out of 
the other ])arts. 

In the conduct of the defence we endeavor to com- 
pel the assailant to follow a sort of regular siege. 

Tlie points which the enemy must occupy are illu- 
minated at night by the light of burning brush or of 
torches, that we may be able to direct upon him the 
most certain and destructive iire; and in order to 
keep him under fire as long as possible, all the ave- 
nues and approaches, previously cleared of dangerous 
shelters, are to be intercepted by accessory defencea 

Every enclosure, or portion of an enclosure, every 
court and outbuilding, should receive for its defence a 
portion of the garrison proportioned to its importance. 
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Tliis portion of the soldiers fire from within, through 
loopholea pierced beforehand through the walls. 

Behind the barricades of any barrier, or of a door- 
way, there should be eight or ten meu, drawn up in a 
semicircle, firing with coolness and concentrically upon 
tlie point attacked, and charging with the bayonet 
when the obstruction is thrown down. Folard pre- 
fers to leave a door open and to obstruct it with 
strong abatis, protected by firing from the ground 
floor, and especially by firing through openings in the 
floor of the second story (^machicoulis). In all cases, 
while the assailant is taking his position agaiust the 
door and is endeavoring to break it down, we rain 
down uj)on him from the upper stories everytliing 
which can bo turned into a projectile, gathered for the 
purpose in advance ; and we take him in the rear by 
musketry from any neighboring outbuildinga 

Any ladder placed agaiust a wall is immediately 
pushed away by a pitchfork, or any other suitable 
implement, passed through one of the openings of the 
fii-st story and worked as a lever. A similar proceed- 
ing answers against the light troops of the enemy, 
who may be sufficiently nimble and dexterous to have 
reached the roof itself. 

The defenders must not be sparing of destructive 
sorties upon the works of the attacking party and 
upon their preparations for the attack, nor of counter 
attacks in the portions already conquered ; sorties and 
counter attacks which require in their conception as 
well as in their execution a certain mixture of auda- 
city and prudence. 
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He looks out for incendiary attempts, and promptly 
extinguishes any fire which the enemy kindles ; and 
should the roof be set on Are, he muat, without hesi- 
tation, tear it off. It is true this amounts to depriving 
the building of its helmet, as it were ; still, even with- 
out this piece of armor, the defence may be continued. 

The garrison, forced by degrees, retire from build- 
ing to building till they reach the redoubt, where they 
make another and a final defence. When they con- 
clude to evacuate, they leave a small troop in this 
redoubt, who make for a time as much noise as possi- 
ble (while the main body escapes), and finally capitu- 
late upon the best terms they can make. 



a. Attack. — ^The method of attack is of course 
founded upon a preliminary reeonnoissance, as in all 
the minor operations of war. The following is the 
moat. common : 

The cavalry watches the supporting troops with- 
out, and guards the entrances through which succor 
can come. 

In a night attack,* we commence by extinguishing 
the fires kindled by the defenders, while we endeavor 
to illuminate the exterior parts of the farm enclosure, 
and especially the weak portions. 

If we have any cannon at our disposal, we place a 
battery (by preference of howitzers) about three hun- 
dred yards from the farm enclosure or the hoDse, with 
which we try to breach, in its lower part or at the 



• Onlinnry attacks commonly 



1 little before iaj. 
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angles, the most solid building of the first enclosure, 
and to burn the roofs. 

Skirmishei"?, ambuscaded upon the flanks at two 
hundred yards, second this cannona<le, aim at the 
windows and other openings, prevent the defenders 
from showing themselves there, and thus obstruct 
their firing upon the attacking troops. 

As soon as the artillery and the skirmishers have 
produced their effect, two or three cohiinns of assault 
advance upon the breaches, the doors, and other weak 
pai'ts, preceded by laborers carrying scaling-ladders, 
tools, and sandbags,* and protected by the skirmish- 
ers, who now come nearer and shoot at everything 
which shows itself during the entire contest. 

We bm'n or buret in, or tear fi-om their hinges, the 
doors that have escaped destruction by the cannon. 
We make search for secret and concealed passages. 
We debouch simultaneously from several adjacent 
openings upon some broad front which is not too 
much exposed to a fire from the buOdinga in the 
rear ; we convert this space into a place of arms, and, 
as far as possible, we enlarge the communications con- 
necting this place of arms with the points already 
mastered. 

If there is a second enclosure, this as well as the 
redoubt is to be carried, if possible, by several attacks, 
all supported by a common reserve. 

These attacks, like those directed against the outer 
enclosure, should be made simultaneously, with the 
aid of ladders placed against those walls which are 

• To mflak the lower loopholes of tho defence. 
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neither flanked nor commanded. If the escalade is 
snccessful, we sprinkle the roof with expert Bkirmish- 
era, who, firing from behind the chimneys and dormer 
windowa, will compel the garrison to abandon the 
npper stories, and especially the staircases : it is never 
necessary to venture in these latter until success b 
probable. 

If the garrison make a sortie during the operation, 
the assailants surtound them and take them prisonei-s, 
or better, pursue at their heels to enter with them, and 
follow them everywhere in the interior. 

This method of attack, which is employed In tak- 
ing 2)ossessiorh of a farm enclosure or house, requires 
jfantry troops chiefly. If we merely wish to destroy 
t Louse — for example, one containing large quantities 
I stores — cavalry is almost sufficient ; for they have 
aly to blockade the house until it is set on fire by 
hells from a number of howitzers, the operation being 
lovered by a reserve of several squadrons. 
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We shall be brief upon the subject of redoubts, as 
they belong rather to fortification. 

Redoubts arc employed to defend assailable points 
which are open to attack on aU sides, but nevertheless 
within reach of support, such as hillocks, the entrance 
or exit of a defile, or the flanks of a position. They 
are, in certain cases, very suitable for fortifying the 
front of a line of battle. 



1. Defence. — The troop charged with the defence 
of a redoubt is divided into two parts : a reserve, 
equal to the third of the troop, and an active part, 
composed of the other two thirds, for manning the 
parapet. To obtain a good defence, this active part 
should be sufficiently strong to furnish two men for 
each running yard of the pai-apet. The reserve is di- 
vided into two sections : the special duty of the first 
is to repulse any turning attacks upon the entrance 
of the redoubt ; the second stands in readiness to go 
to any point that is thi-eatened. 

The commandant of the redoubt should explain to 
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the chief of each fraction of the troops under his or- 
ders, the natui'e of the duty he is to perform. 

Up to the moment of attack, the sentinels alone 
are charged with guarding the redoubt. 

AVTien the enemy appears, he is to be received 
with cannon at four lumdred yards' distance, and with 
musketry at only one hundred and fifty yards. It is 
best to execute the firing of musketry slowly and with 
careful aim ; at the moment of beginning this firing 
the soldiers mount upon the banquette. 

When the assailant has descended into the ditch, 
and is attempting to climb the scarp, the defenders 
mount upon the superior slope and pour a destmetive 
fire upon him along the exterior slope. However, if 
during the operation of the escalade the assailant has 
left some men on the edge of the countei'scarp to fire 
upon the defenders, the latter cannot mount upon the 
superior slope, Ijut remain behind the parapet. 

Tlie assault being repulsed, a well-sustained fire is 
turned upon the enemy as he retires, and then the 
troops come down from the banquette. If, on the con- 
trary, the assault succeeds, it iS the part of the reserve 
to fall upon the first enemies who enter the redoubt, 
and to drive them back, forcing them into the ditch. 



9. Attack. — To attack a redoubt, the attacking 
force is divided into three, columns. Each column 
embraces some sappers with tools, whose principal 
business is to destroy the accessory defences. A sup- 
porting troop, or reserve, marches in rear of these 
columns. 
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In order to occupy tlie enemy, and to harass him, 
two of these columns make false attacks. 

The principal, or veritable attack, is made at a 
point deteimined by the situation and form of the 
redoubt, as much as by the position and force of the 
attacking body. 

We begin by silencing the artillery and musketry 
of the defeuce by means of a sustained cannonade. 
Then the columns, preceded by the sappers and pro- 
tected by skirmishers, advance upon the capital, and 
without firing. The sappers remove the accessory de- 
fences, and, that done, the columns descend into the 
ditch. Meanwhile, some skiimishers posted upon the 
counterscarp fire without intermission to prevent the 
defenders fi-om showing themselves upon the superior 
slope. 

We scale the scarp, and after an instant of repoee 
on the benne, we ascend the exterior slope, Having 
reached the top of this exterior slope, we fire upon 
the defenders, and when upon the superior slope we 
fall upon them mth the bayonet. At this moment it 
is necessary to avoid scattering, for it is important that 
each attacking column which succeeds in its undertak- 
ing should present itself in mass upon a single point. 

The skirmishers who had remained upon the coun- 
terscarp immediately march after the coliuuns to sup- 
port them, and the reserve endeavors to tiuTi the re- 
doubt by the entrance. 

The columns, once in the redoubt, throw them- 
selves upon the garrison and upon their reserre, beat- 
ing them down, and advancing imtil they reach the 



entrance, from which they remove the barrier to give 
admission to the flanking corps. 

The work being taken, the assailant establishes his 
reserve facing the enemy, in order to parry counter 
attacks, and to give his columns, which have neces- 
sarily suffered in the attack, time to form again. 

Such is the systematic method of attacking a i"e- 
doubt, but it supposes a considerable attacking force. 

A small detachment, a half company, for example, 
is often all that can be spared for the attack of a re- 
doubt. In fact, this slight force ^riU be sufficient 
where but one redoubt is to be carried, as frequently 
occurs in battles, containing some pieces of artillery, 
and only twenty or thirty men. Considering the feeble- 
ness of the assailants, they should no longer think of 
threatening the flanks of the redoubt, nor of ambus- 
cading wharpshooters for the purpose of firing upon 
the defenders with all the precision of aim attainable 
by the use of the new carbines. The best method of 
attack in this case, is a species of charge as foragei's, 
that is, tlie attacking body, in order to escape the 
grape showered from the redoubt, throws itself preci- 
pitately upou it at a full run, all the soldiers spreading 
oA great distance, advancing as much as possible in a 
creeping posture, and rallying together upon the berme 
or tJie pai'apet of the redoubt, which they endeavor to 
escalade on different sides at the same time. Such an 
attack requires much courage and ekUl, and especially 
good luck. In fact, during the wars of Napoleon, the 
taking of such a redoubt was found in some cases to 
involve tlie loss of two or three detachments com- 
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maiided by an ofllcei' ; and we may well conceive that 
the Buccesaful commauder leceived a brilliant reward. 



3. Example. — The most memorable example of the 
employment of redoubts was at the battle of Pultawa. 
"We win peiTuit Marshal Saxe, the gi'eat advocate of 
redoubts, to relate the affair in his own words * 

"In the month of July, 1Y09, Chai'les XII., having 
laid siege to Pultawa, Peter the Great aiTived with 
his forces to relieve the place. 

" The ting of Sweden, although wounded, declared 
to his generals that he would attack the Russian army 
on the next day. The arrangements were made, the 
forces were drawn up, and the march commenced a 
little before day. 

" The czai' had established seven redoubts on the 
front of his infantry, and they were constructed with 
care. There were two battalions in each, and all the 
Russian infantry remained in the rear, with the caval- 
ry on the flanks. It was therefore impossible to reach 
the Russian infantry without taking these redoubts, 
for the Swedish forces could neither leave them in their 
rear nor pass between them without being over- 
whelmed by their fire. The king of Sweden and his 
generals, who were ignorant of this arrangement, did 
not comprehend the state of things until they were in 
the very midst of them. But as the machine had been 
set in motion, it was impossible to stop it and to retreat. 

" The Swedish cavalry of the two flanks at the 
outset overthrew that of the Russians, and even weat 
* Ma rSeeriei, liv, ii,, chap. 12, 
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t far ; but tlie infantry of the centre was arrested 
m}ij tiiese redoubts. The Swedes attacked them, and 
^were met "with a etout resistance. They neverthe- 
took three of them, but were repxdsed by the 
others vnih gi-eat loss. It was impossible for the 
Swedish iufantiy not to be broken by attacking 
these redoubts, whilst that of the Russians, drawn 
up in order, were looking on at a distance of two 
hundred paces. 

" Charles and his generals saw the danger they 
were in, and the inaction of the Russians gave them 
some hope of being able to retire ; however, order 
could not be restored, for the whole line was broken, 
and to attack was to lead the troops to slaughter. To 
retire was the only course to be pursued : the troops 
who had taken some of the redoubts, as well as those 
who were beuig overwhelmed by the others, were 
therefore withdrawn. 

" There ■was no way to form them imder the fire 
Rrliich proceeded from the redoubts, and consequently 
Siey retired in confusion and disorder. At this June- 
B the czar called his generals and asked them what 
i was proper to do. One of the youngest, Allart, 
jrithout giving the others time to express their opin- 
I, addressed his royal master in these words : ' ^ 
r maje^Uj d/ies not attack tlie Swedes at tJds viovieni, 
i win be too late^ The whole line was immediately 
b in motion, and marched in good order, with pikes 
, between the intervals of the redoubts, which 
1 left manned, to cover a retreat, in ease of ne- 
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" Hardly Lad the Swedes halted to form, and to 
restore order, when they saw the Russians on their 
heels. Their disorder and confusion became general 
Still, they did not fly at once ; they even made one 
more valorous effort-, and turned back to charge ; but 
order, the soul of battles, being gone, they were scat- 
tered ^vithout resistance. 

" The Russians, who were not accustomed to vic- 
tory, did not venture to pursue them, and the Swedes 
retired in disorder as far as the Borysthenes, where 
they were all taken prisoners. Thus it is that, by 
skilful arrangements, we can propitiate fortune." 



CHAPTER TWELFTR 



BARRICADES. 



i.ConatmciioD. — BaiTicatles are often constructed 

I the streets of places besieged or in revolt, for the 

ptirpoae of resisting the entrance of the enemy for a 

longer time by obliging him to overcome successively 

a nnmber of obstacles. 

Barricades being nothing eke than defensive 
_ works, the rules for their construction are the same 
I those prescribed for field intrenchments ; in other 
words they should, as far as possible, be located, Ist, 
at elevated points, in order that they may command 
the portion of the street or place extending before 
them; 2d, at the middle of hhchs, rather than at 
their extremities against the two houses forming an 
angle, for in the latter position they are more easily 
turned. 

Barricades may be composed of all kinds of mate- 
rials, and for those which are erected in haste any- 
thing is used that comes to hand. The best are con- 
structed either of alternate layers of paving stones 
and earth, or of wood and earth, in a form resembling 
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the sluice in dama employed in Lydranlie works. In 
all cases, it is well to make tlie slope that ia turned to- 
ward the enemy as steep as possible, like the face of 
a wall, in order to make it difficult to scale the bar- 
ricade. 

It need not be said that the higher the barricade, 
the more difficult it will be to carry by assault ; and 
that if provided in front with a diteh and pits, it will 
present accessory obstacles to be surmounted in the 
first place. 

On the inside the wall of the barricade should be 
provided with steps, upon which the defenders can 
mount for the purpose of firing on the enemy. 

s. Defence — In defending a barricade the occu- 
pants fire in succession upon the assailing columns as 
they present themselves. A small mine-chamber may 
also be prepared in advance, opening outward, some 
ten or twelve yards in front of the barricade, which 
may be sprung by a train from the inside at the in- 
stant the assailant reaches it. 

When the enemy begins to scale the barricade, 
the crest is defended either with the bayonet and 
sword, or by musketry. 

The defence of a barricade requires great coolness 
and calm aud deliberate courage, not to be too readily 
daunted by numerous assaults upon so feeble an in- 
trenchment ; and to make these assaults fruitless, 
which is the important and sole object in view, we 
can only advise indefatigable activity and incessant 
vigilance. 
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If the defender of the barricade possesses artillery, 
the will throw grape-shot, but this is a rare case. 

When one barricade becomes untenable, the de- 
f fenders abandon it and retire to another, at the same 
ne taking care to obstruct the way between the two 
[■"barricades. 



. Attack. — Carrying a barricade is a dangerous 
I operation, as we cannot here deploy an array of force, 
I and must of necessity, on account of the naiTowness 
■lOf the street, fight upon a small fi-ont, which gives the 
■.diief advantage to the defenders. 

In general, this obstacle should be carried by ruse, 
I ty surprise, or by a flanking movement. In fact, after 
Lft careful examination of the locality, by a reconnoia- 
hftnce or bird's-eye view from the top of some high 
1 1)aildiDg, we shall seldom fail to discover some pas- 
IfiBge or court situated near the baiTicade by which it 
lis possible to gain an entrance within the barricade, 
»r from which we may at least bo able to inspect the 
■space occupied by the defenders. We must forthwith 
^endeavor by all means to secure the occupation of 
|fl&ch a passage or court. 

We may also occupy the upper stories of the 

eighboring houses, and thence dislodge the defend- 

. by a plunging fii-e into the interior of the bar- 



Finally, we may resort to blowing up the barricade 
lljy running a mine beneath it, or at least to throwing 
V<ii down by petards or barrels of powder placed 
ragainst the outer face. But we are frequently de- 
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terred from employiog these means by our unwilling- 
ness to destroy the houses in the vicinity. 

On accoHut of the small breadth of the street, it 
will rarely be possible to i-un a sap to carry a barri- 
cade: besides, we should in this operation be too 
much exposed to the plunging fire of the defence. 
The only way would be to advance against the barri- 
cade behind high movable mantlefc?, furnished, if re- 
quired, with a banquette, such as have been proposed 
for this purpose. 

These means failing, we must come to a direct and 
open attack, notwithstanding the danger it involves. 
It is to, be conducted as follows : 

If we have cannon or howitzers, we first endeavor 
to batter down the barricade by their heavy projec- 
tiles judiciously directed. Otherwise we dislodge the 
defenders by rapid and well-aimed musketry fire. 

This firing is contiuned until the defence shows 
signs of hesitation; then a column of assault throws 
itself at full speed upon the ban-icade, sappers having 
previously filled up the ditch and pits. This colnmn 
endeavors to escalade the barricade, while the sappers 
proceed to open it in any part that has been sufficient- 
ly damaged by the cannon. 

At the same time, the sharpshooters of the a-ssail- 
ant, posted in the neighboring houses which command 
the interior of the barricade, redouble their fire to 
paralyse the defence of the crest, and thus to promote 
the success of the assanlt. 

If the street is wide, it is usual to employ two 
columns of assault instead of one : but in all cases the 
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firat columns should be supported by others which put 
themselves in motion shortly after the first. 

When, after a number of assaults, we find our- 
selves unable to obtain possession of the barricade, 
we can only resort to the extreme measure of bom- 
barding it and reducing it to ashes, together with the 
adjacent houses. This method unfortunately involves 
the destruction of a number of the inhabitants who 
are not among the defenders of the barricade ; never- 
theless, we should not hesitate to employ it rather 
than to suflfer the destruction of lai'ge numbera of 
valuable soldiers, before these barriers raised by 
revolt or despair. 



CHAPTER THmTEENTH. 



I. Object. — A forage is the name applied to the 
operation in which troops who have exhausted the- 
resources of their bivouacs or cantonments, go to 
more distant parts to obtain the food needed for 
their horses. There are two kinds of foraging — 
foraging upon the inhabitants, or dry foraging, and 
foraging in the fields, or green foraging. 

FoiTuerly, and even in the last century, forages 
were regarded as important operations. They were 
preceded by reconnoissances, and undertaken with 
every pi'ecautlou ; fiequently two thirds of the army 
were employed in their execution. They served as 
coups d'essai, in which the young officer could test 
his abilities ; and Folard advises officers " never to 
omit a single opportunity of conducting them, as they 
tend greatly to cultivate quickness of eye and acute- 
ness of judgment." In the wars of the Revolution 
and of the Empire, forages became of secondary im- 
portance, in consequence of the extreme mobility of 
the armies, which, remaining but a short time in pres- 
ence of each other, could subsist everywhere. From 
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that time not a single general forage was ever made ; 
each division and each brigade malting those which 
their wants required. 

Nevertheless, foraging is still indispensable, and 
especially for light cavaby. General Brack says : " 1 
have served in eight campaigns under the Empire, and 
alwa}"8 at outposts, and in the whole time have never 
seen a single commissary, nor have I drawn a single 
ration from the stores of the anny. Was there then 
no military administration? Kever was the chief 
military administration in more skilful hands. Why 
then did this administration not have its agents at our 
outposts of light cavalry ? Beca\ise the Emperor had 
judged that it was impossible, and that it was folly to 
subject a troop which was irregnlar in all its move- 
ments to the regularity of the distributions of pro- 
visions." And he explains how this system, at first 
practiced in foraging upon the enemy, continued t^ 
exist when the French were afterward forced to the 
defensive, and had to draw upon their allies and their 
own people.* 



a. DiMirlbntlon. — As soon as the country in which 
we are to sojourn has been recounoitred, its foraging 
resources must be distributed among the difterent 
corps of troops ; that is, the fields must be appor- 
tioned for green foraging, and the houses, barns, or 
hay-mows, for dry foraging. This distribution is the 
more necessary, because it not only puts an end to 
vexatious rivalry lietween the corps and to other 

• Aianl'peiln dc caralerie ligere, 1831, p. 143. 
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causes of disorder, but prevents extravagant waste,* 
and thus husbands the foraging wealth of the conD- 
try as long as possible, without which precaution the 
cavalry would sooe be deprived of food for theii* 
horses, f 

To effect this distribution for dry fora^ng, we 
commence by measuring the cubic contents of the 
granaries, stacks, or barns. This measure is converted 
into weight, by the rule that one cubic foot of straw 
weighs about eight pounds ; and hence the number 
of rations of straw will be found by dividing the 
whole weight by the weight of the ration, which 
varies from ten to twenty pounds, and which is 
usually fixed by the orders of the day. The number 
of rations of grain will be reduced from the total 
number of cubic feet of grain to be disposed of, by 
multiplying that number by 3^, which is about the 
average number of rations iu a cubic foot. 

For green foraging, on the other hand, we first as- 
certain from the inhabitants the jield of theii- mea- 
dows, which usually varies between 1,500 and 5,000 



* Qcneral Brack snjs with reason : " In peace wanton waste ia a 
wrong ; in war it Is a crime." 

"Tlie use of cut etraw by tlie German cavalry, nnd the order and 
B^Btem of tlieir green foraging, bave often facilitated tliQ means of their 
sobsistence." {ApproruionTiement de» armea au XIX' nicU, par le 
g6n6ral Eoguet, p. 153.) 

f Id support of the ilistribntlon recommended, we wilt remind the 
reader that when Moncey waa about to enter Spain in 1823 in the Ticin- 
itj of Oarcossonb and Narbonnc, be was obliged to extend bis canton- 
menta " bceanso ttio first estimate of tbe resources of the communes had 
been mode in an inexact manner." (Marclllac, Hiat. de la campagne de 
Catalogue m 1623, Paris, 1S24, p. 63.) 
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pounds per acre ; aud then, if we have time, also 
make an actual experiment. We mow a portion of a 
meadow, an acre, for example ; then, having measured 
the area of all the meadows in our poaseasion, we mul- 
tiply the number of acres l>y the number of rations 
we have found in a single acre, to determine the whole 
number of I'atJons at our disposal. We should ob- 
serve that the weight of the green ration is much 
greater than that of the dry, ita regulation weight 
being as much as 88 pounds,* so that a mounted for- 
ager can bring in but a small niunber of gi'een rations. 
It will also be useful to remember that a liberal al- 
lowance should be made in the distribution of green 
for^e, for waste — about one thirdf — for the forage is 
often mowed when short, and much of it is then lost, 
with all the care that may be observed in the operas 
tion.J 

AVhen the number of rations of the locality has 
been determined, the assistant intendant and staff offi- 
cers to whom this duty is assigned, make an exact dis- 
tribution of the granaries or the meadows among the 
different coi-ps, in proportion to the number of their 

• For the light cavalry horse. 

i Some authors allow as mnch as one half. 

I The following recominenilntions in respect to green forage will be 
found Qsofnl when wc have our choice of the food lo be given to the 
borae. Grcoa forogo is uiore valnabje than new ha;r ; the best is mown 
groiB that is not too joung. Next comes rye, which is the mogt digest- 
ible of all groen forage, bnt is not bo nutritious an Incem gritss and clover. 
These latter should bo cut a day before they are given to the horses, for 
when fresh they contain injurions principles, particularly clover, which, 
if eaten in too largo quantitioB, will kill the lioraes. When grasses or 
groin fail, give them the loaves of troos, and espe^aUy leaves of elm. 
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horses, and in such a manner tliat the limits of the 
grounds assigned shall present no possible confusion. 



a. Dry Foraging, — Having an'ived at the com- 
mune in which the foi-age is to be made, the detach- 
ment which has been sent for the purpose takes pos- 
sesaion of its outlets and surrounds it by sentinek. 
The chief of the detachment then presents to the com- 
munal authority the requisition for forage, signed by 
the general-in-chief or at least by a general officer (ex- 
cept in case of a detached corps). If this authority 
complies, willingly or unwillingly, with the requisi- 
tion, he is required to transport the forage to the spot 
where the foragers are in waiting. But the foragers 
are not allowed to carry away this forage on their 
horses until the amount of forage delivered has been 
verified : it will be better if we have the privilege of 
employing the wagons of the country for the traus- 
po]-tation. 

But if the communal authority refuses to comply 
with the I'equisition, we enter the village by force, 
and we assign to each company the granaries, farms, or 
stacks from which they are to forage. Outside the 
village, we take fm-ther precautions, and place addi- 
tional outposts, in order not to be surprised by the 
enemy during the operation. Inside the village, we 
prevent marauding by patrols. We do not permit all 
the foragers to enter the houses at once, as this would 
be too dangerous in case of surprise ; they are allowed 
to enter only by squads, and in succession. If we do 
not fear the airival of the enemy during the operation, 
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we may, for greater convenience, liave the horses 
lirouglit uear to the lionses ; otherwise they are to 
be left outside the village, of com'se under escort. In 
the fii'st ease, we send otl' the foragers in small bodies, 
as fast aa they are loaded ; in the second, they do not 
atai't until the whole detachment is collected together. 
It will be expedient to forage in but one village 
at a time,* so that the cavalry may not be too much 
dispersed in positions more or loss obstructed, and al- 
ways dangerous. 

4. Green Foraging. — For green fora^ng, the for- 
agersf are each fiu-nished with two forage ropea and a 
bag. Tliey retain theii' stoutest head-gearj (the hel- 
met or shako) and their sabre, and carry sicklea or 
scythes, according to cu-cumstances. Each of them 
should make two bundles or trusses, weighing together 
from 200 to 300 pounds.§ He ties them with his ropes, 
and balances them upon his horse. The gi'ain is put 
into the bag and carried on the pommel of the saddle. 

In making a green foi-age, we first take military 
posseBsiou of the ground and place a reserve on the 
right or left. Then we suiTound ourselves by out- 
posts, so as to be apprized in season of the approach 
of the enemy. 

* fnttruetion lie FrrSirif. U Grand A »t» ginfraux, artlelo 4. 

t Often called eotvet horsemen, in contradistiiictioa to Uie horsemen 
of the eaeort, 

I So 09 to be safer from «iibre blows coming ilown upon them while 
they nro cutting tho fornge. 

i As much as 500 poands was once allowed. Sco the Eivcria d% 
nariehal d« Saxe, liv. i., chap. 8, art. 0. 
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In order that tlie horses may not he ia the way 
during the operation, they are left outside of the for- 
aging ground. 

"When all these dispositions are made, the operation 
is commenced and prosecuted with diligence. If the 
enemy appears during the operation, we first make a 
defence on the exterior, and the reserve goes forward 
to repel him ; hut the foragers should not quit their 
work until the last extremity. If we have wagons at 
oiu' disjjosal, we load them and send them off under a 
small escort, while the resen'e oljstructs the advance 
of the enemy. We may thus save the forage contained 
in these wagons at least, by getting it to some aecui'e 
place. 

Green foraging, being executed wholly in the open 
field, is less dangerous tlian diy foraging, in which it 
is often difficult to assemble the foragers in case of 
alarm. We must only observe not to embrace too 
much ground in the operation, but should rather for- 
age twice in succession on a smaller scale. 



0. Allack of a Foraging Parly. — For attacking a 
party engaged in green foraging, cavalry wUl be suffi- 
cient ; but infantry will be required in an attack upon 
those engaged in a dry forage- 
In the attack upon a forage, as in a surprise, se- 
crecy is the great element of success. 

We show ourselves toward the end of the opera- 
tion, and endeavor to separate the foragers from the 
posts, or from their escorts, according as they are at 
their station, or on the march. The attack, especially, 
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must be sudden and rapid ; and several false attacks 
should be made, to distract the attention of the enemy. 

If we succeed in compelling the enemy to abandon 
the forage in which he is engaged, we have completely 
accomplished our object, and therefore we should not 
pursue the foragers * 

Failing to attain so complete a result, we at least 
harass the foragers during the operation, both going 
and returning, so as to retard them, or cause them to 
fail in their enterprise. 

Ruse, well employed, may become an excellent 
auxiliary in an attack upon a foraging paily 

* Carrying off tho horses of the cavalrj, whether on a forage or in 
pasture, hj a special rose, was formerly called donncr le haravx. This 
ruse, described by Marshal Saxe (SecericSj liv. ii., chap. 7), had almost 
wholly gone out of use before the middle of the eighteenth century. 



CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

DEFILES. 

We apply the term defile to a certain extent of 
country or of ground shut in between lateral obsta- 
cles, as well as to any contraction of a road through 
which we can pass only in a column of small front, or 
by the flank. 

Defiles may be divided into two classes : 

1st. Those whose outlets alone can be seen and at- 
tacked by the enemy, and whose flanks may be advan- 
tageously occupied to strengthen their defence. 

2d. Those which give scope to the projectiles of 
the enemy throughout their whole extent, as well as 
at their outlets, and whose flanks, therefore, can nei- 
ther be strengthened nor defended. 

Roads through narrow valleys, and those between 
mountains, ditches, woods, and passages through vil- 
lages which cannot be turned, are defiles of the first 
class. Bridges, narrow necks of land, dikes through 
marshes, are examples of defiles of the second class. A 
defile which can be turned will often become but a 
fatal trap, in spite of all precautions. Nevertheless, 
the greater number of defiles may be easily obstruct- 
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eii ; tliey afford facilities for amIjuscaJea ; they pre- 
sent a narrow fi'ont for the combat ; and, like water 
courses, exert a very important influence in military 
operations. Those of the fii-et class, when their flanks 
have been streugtheued, present positions that are 
almost impregnable. As an example, ^ye may cite 
Theraiopylffl, of classic renown. Formed by Mount 
(Eta and the aea, tliey close the entrance of Greece 
toward Thessaly, and are impregnable when the sur- 
rounding heights oi'e also occupied. But for treach- 
ery, the Persians would have been baffled by this for- 
midable position. Defiles of the second class are fa- 
vorable for defensive operations, and ai-e forced with 
difficulty, as was illustrated by the ti'iple combat of 
Areola, fought by Bonaparte in the Italian campaign of 
1790, against the Austnans, commanded by Alvinzi. 

The defence and attack of defiles come specially 
within the province of infantry and artillery. Cav- 
alry shoiUd participate only as an exception : it is ex- 
cellent fur turning them, but even this requires that 
the roads by which it may be effected are such aa 
they cau travei-se. 



1. Occupation and Defence of a Defile. — The 

method of occupying a defile and the distribution of 
the troops in it, depend upon the nature and conform- 
ation of this defile, and also upon the object we pro- 
pose to accomplish. This object may be, either to 
preserx'e the defile for our own use, or to prevent its 
passage by the enemy. 

In the first case, we occupy all the points in fi'ont 
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and on the flanks of the defile which are puitablc for 
an obstinate defence, and establish the reserve at the 
rear outlet in a position chosen so as to prevent the 
enemy from taking possession of it and to protect the 
retreat in case we are driven back. This reserve 
should cooperate with the supporting corj)s. We 
should especially not neglect to occupy the outlets of 
the various roads or transvei-se defiles which debouch 
upon the interior of the main defile. Communication 
must be carefully maintained between the main body 
and the different posts occupying these outlets on the 
one hand, and the favorable defensive positions situ- 
ated on the fi-ont and the flanks of the defile on the 
other, in order that these posts may fall back or be 
supported in season. 

In the second case, or where the object is to pre- 
vent the enemy from passing the defile, we should 
take a position in the rear and at the point most fa- 
vorable for assailing the enemy on the front or flank 
at the moment he attempts to debouch. This rule is 
more particulai-ly applicable to the defiles whose flanks 
ore inaccessible, such as bridges and dikes. We 
may, however, in many instances, occupy some im- 
portant points within the defile, especially the inter- 
sections of roads, since we may thus arrest the enemy 
at various points successively. 



a. PasMtge of R Defile. — ^The passage of a defile, in 
an advance movement, when it is not occupied by the 
enemy in force, presents few difficulties. We first re- 
connoitre the defile, its approaches, its outlets, and the 
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roads and paths running into it ; and having assured 
ourselves that it contains no ambuscade nor intrench- 
ment, we occupy it as ahove stated. When possession 
has been taken, the advance-guard passes first and 
cleai-9 the ground, in conjunction with some skirmish- 
ers ; then the several bodies of ti-oops pass successively, 
observing all the usual precautions, that is, continu- 
ally throwing out scouts and never trusting to a de- 
lusive feeling of security. These troops, upon their 
exit from the defile, finduig the front freed from the 
presence of any detachments of the enemy (which 
shouhl have been driven ofl' by the advance-guard 
and the skirmishers), can easily take position. The 
passage being completed, a detachment is left to 
occupy and defend the defile, if its possession is re- 
quired for the safety of the reai- of the army. We are 
thus saved the trouble of subsequently talcing it when 
the necessity arises. 

The passage of a defile in a retreat is a more deli- 
cate operation. After having taken military posses- 
sion and covered its Banks, especially by detachments, 
the main body of the army is left in advance, facing 
the enemy. The cavaliy and artillery accelerate their 
speed and are the firet to pass the defile, because they 
requii'e more time in passing, and are important to be 
preserved ; tlien comes the infantry, which retires slow- 
ly, leaving the rear-guanl before the (rant of the defile 
in the place of the main body, and rallying, as they 
pass, the several detachments which protect the flanks. 

The first troop which debouches foims facing the 
defile, within musket range, in order to enfilade it 
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with their &re, and as the other troops debouch, they 
successively take position on the flanks. 

The rear-guard waits until the army Ib entirely 
formed hetbre it retires. It unmasks the latter slowly, 
and proceeds to post itself upon the extremities of the 
line of battle. The retreat from the defile is a critical 
moment for the rear-guard ; for it has to pass from a 
narrow field of battle, where It could resist superior 
forces, into open ground, where it no longer enjoys this 



When there are lateral avenues falling upon the 
flanks of the defile, it ia essential that their outlets be 
occupied by detachments, for the pui'pose of protect 
ing the retreat of the rear-guard — a retreat which is 
sufficiently perilous in itself, and shoidd not be ex- 
posed to tlie additional danger of a flank attack. 

In irregular ground, the retreat of the rear-guard 
should be covered by a chain of sklmushers, but in 
open ground, where only the good order and disci- 
pline of the troops can give security to their march, it 
should be covered by some companies ; and if the rear- 
guanl should find itself pressed too sharjily by the 
enemy, these companies must make a half turn and 
chaise the latter with the bayonet. 

A modem military ■\\Titei* compares a column of 
troops iu a defile to a serpent, which defends all the 
parts of its long body by its head, ivhich sees beat 
and acta beat, and upon which the whole can best fold 
itself back. This heail ia the advance-guard in a for- 

• L'offiei^ Winfanterie en eampa^ne, par le giafral Rognet, 1840, 
p. 111. 
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ward movement through a defile, and the rear-giiard 
iu a retreat. However^ in Ijoth cases, tliis serpent col- 
unm should have eyes not ouly in the head, but also 
in the tail, and often on both sides, in order to pre- 
vent a sui'prise ; hence, besides its advanced guard, it 
should throw out skii-mishers ou the flanks. 



3. Attack oi a Defile. — In this attack We are, a 
priori, at a disadvantage, on account of the email 
front upon which we are compelled to fight. 

In respect to the method of attacking, two kinds 
of defiles are to be distinguished ; those whose flanks 
are difficult of access or well defended by field fortifi- 
cation, and those whose flanks are not covered by de- 
tachments of troops. 

It is difficult to attack those of the first kind, nor 
should we attempt to take them unless their posses- 
sion is of essential importance to the success of the 
campaign. The available means of attack are, first, to 
drive away the troops who guard the entrance of the 
defile, and then to protect the operation of passing. 
To accomplish this, we should commence by staler- 
ing the enemy with an ovenvhelming fire, and as soon 
as we perceive hesitation in his ranks, the infantry 
shoiild fall upon him with the bayonet in close col- 
umn. The artillery of the enemy being hj this time 
dismounted, at least in part, the close column should 
advance without firing, protected on the front by an 
advance-guard and on the fianks by sklrmishei's, who 
generally succeed in insinuating themselves every- 
where. As (ant as the infantry debouch from the de- 
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file they should deploy, taking care to rest tlieii' flanks 
upon the obstacle toimed by the defile, The reserve 
should remain massed at the entrance of the defile, to 
guard against a counter attack and reinforce the cen- 
tre and flanks when necessaiy. As soon as we have 
mastered the defile and the obstacles which support 
it, a part of the reserve and the whole of the cavalry 
will pass through it and go forward. The main body 
of the artUler}', which had also remained in the rear, 
will take position on the flanks of the defile, as soon 
OS the infantry has completed its passage and gained 
ground in front, and will then fire briskly upon the 
retiring enemy as long as he is within range. 

When the ground does not permit a direct attack 
of this kind, we must have recoiu-se to ruse. We 
should hai'ass the enemy by false demonstrations, es- 
pecially by making a pretence of forcing a passage in 
some other quarter ; and we should search for some 
road or path comparatively little known, which the 
enemy has neglected to guiird, and liy which we may 
be able to turn the defile. The important point is to 
succeed by these means in pushing some companies 
quite to the extremity of the defile, as these comp^iiee, 
thus advantageously posted, assist the march of the 
column, support its flanks, and thereby facilitate the 
capture of the defile. 

As to the attack of defiles whose flanks are covered 
by detachments, the following is the usual method of 
proceeding ; 

We begin by attacking these detachments briskly, 
with the select detachments which flank the mai-ch of 



the column intended to force the defile. These select 
detachmenta are followed by reserves, -who support 
them when neceasary, and enable them to rally and 
make head against the enemy. 

If these attacks are repulsed, they are nevertheless 
renewed i^ain and i^ain, until the detachmenta which 
cover the flanks of the defile are completely driven 
from all the points which they have occupied. 

Meanwhile the main body, stationed in front of 
the entrance of the defile, keeps the enemy in check 
by making demonstrations of attack, and throwing 
forward skuTuishers, in order to prevent the enemy 
from reinforcing the posts which cover their flanks. 

When these posts have been driven out, we en- 
deavor, by still pushing forward, to take the enemy 
in the rear, availing oureelves of the paths, cuts, and 
valleys which present the shortest and most favorable 
route. If we succeed, in this way, in reaching the 
openings leading into the defile and in rear of the 
posts of the enemy, he is necessaiily forced to retire 
without delay, or td take the alternative of laying 
down his arms. 



4. Historical Examples. — I. Omit no precaution 
when- new a defiU. — In the campaign in Silesia, about 
the middle of December, 1745, when the Prince of 
Anhalt amved before the city of Meissen, his cavalry 
suffered a slight check, because, being fatigued, they 
neglected to reconnoitre the approaches of the places 
which they had to traverse. They had to defile, man 
by man, through a deej) cut in the road before entering 
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that city. This occupied quite a long time, during 
which two Prussian regiments of dragoons dismount- 
ed to wait their turn to warm themselves. But a 
Saxon detachment, perceiving their situation, stole 
into a neighboring wood, and falling unexpectedly 
upon these two regiments, killed 180 of their men be- 
fore being repulsed. This instance aptly iUustrates 
the importance of always reconnoitring, especially 
when a defile is to be passed. "The smallest mis- 
takes in war are punished," says Frederic in relation 
to this subject, " for the enemy never pardons." * 

II. Cavalry may^ as an exception^ force a defile. — 
The attack of the defile of Somo-SieiTa, in Spain 
(Nov. 1808), is often cited as proving that no obstacle 
can resist the impetuosity of good ca/oalry. 

This attack was made by the third squadron of 
the regiment of Polish light cavalry of the Guard, 
which regiment was commanded by Count, afterward 
General Krasinski. 

The position seemed to be unassailable, for the 
contracted road, situated between rocks whose sides 
and summits were covered ^vith infantry, formed four 
bends or angles, at each of which four cannon were 
stationed, defending the passage and sweeping every- 
thing which appeared on the road. 

Across the road the Spaniards had made a ditch, 
fortunately, however, not very broad. The fire of their 
infantry and artillery not only prevented the French 
infantry from carrying the position, but even from 

* Example taken from my EUtoire militaire de la Frusse avant 1756, 
p. 888. 



filling thif? ditcli rvitli fast-iues. It was proposed to 
carry the defile by cavalry, which, from its rapidity, 
would be less exposed to the effect of the fire. The 
thiixl squadron of the Polish light cavalry, under the 
command of Kozietulski, rushed forward in column b>j 
fours, kept on in spite of their heavy losses, fell upon 
the caniiouiers, sabred them before they could reload 
their pieces, and were so impetuous in their attack, 
that the Spanish jnfantrj- abandoned their positions in 
terror and fled, thus in a moment leaving an insur- 
mountable obstacle without defence, and opening the 
route to Madrid to Napoleon and his whole army. 

If the squadron liad stopped during the charge, it 
would probably have been lost, for the Spanish can- 
noniers would have had time to reload, and having 
decimated it by the first discharge, would doubtless 
have annihilated it by the second. The charge was 
executed with ilie rapidiUj of lightning, without regard 
to killed and wounded, and the stiuadrou scarcely per- 
ceived tliat its chief (Kozietulski), having had his 
horse kilU'd under him at the wmmeiicement of the 
charge, and being unable to follow on foot, had retired.* 

III. JEmployment of flanking attaek-fi. — Marshal 
Moncey (July 34, 1808), forced the supposed imjireg- 
nable defile of his Cahr(-ras by two turning attacks on 
the flanks, executed by General Harispe,f the intrepid 



* Extraetod from the pnmplilet Ltt. Polonait A Somo-Sierra en 1808 
(baing a refutation of a pswoga in the ninth Tolumo of Tliiers' Hietory 
of the Consulate and tho Empire), by Colonel NW^olewski, a lieutenant 
of tho squadron i\'liich forced the defile ; Pari.', 1SG4. 

t Sinca a marshal of Franco. 
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ciief of the Basque cTiassenrs, at the head of a body 
of good marksmen without knapsacks, who conquered 
the pwsition rock by rock, and thus descended upon 
the rear of the defendera 

In Algeria, at the beginning of its conquest, to 
pasa the defile of Mouzaia (November 21, 1830), an 
attack by the front was combined with a flanking at- 
tack upon the ndgea on the left. 

IV. Pmsofje of a defile. — Before the battle of Caa- 
tiglione (August 5, 1796), Marmont, wishing to de- 
ploy for the fiction with five companies of artillery 
(nineteen pieces), found himself compelled to pasa 
through a rather wide defile, swept by the enemy's 
fire. He threw forward his column (with a front of 
two pieces), at a gaUop, placing at its head the com- 
pany upon which he counted least. This head was 
crushed, but the rest passed, deployed, and quickly 
dismounted half the pieces of heavy calibre posted on 
Mount Medola.* 

This csample, which again illustrates the import- 
ance of passing defiles as rapidly as possible, justifies 
the saying of the Archduke Charles,f that "every 
passage of a defile is subject to difficulties in propor- 
tion to the apace to be passed over and the delay to 
be suffered." 

V. -471 army may sojiiethnes be draton t/p in order 
of battle in front of a defile. — This has been much dis- 
puted, but seems at the present day to be more fa- 
vorably considered The Emperor (Napoleon HL), 

• Mimoiret dt Marmont, 1857, t. t., p, 209, SIO. 

t Campagne de 1T90, Iraduction fraocttiso, t. ii., p. 123, 
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in Lis great work,* remarks, in reference to a position 
of this kind, w^hich was assumed (so to speak) by 
Guatavus Adolpbus at Leipsic and at Lutzen, tbat 
" its sole advantage lies in compelling tlie soldiers to 
conquer or to die." General Jomiui goes farther ; he 
says ; " It is still a question to be resolved, whether 
defiles beliind a beaten army do not rather favor the 
retreat than render it difficult.*' + 

S. Defence and Altack of a Bridge. — It frequent- 
ly happens in war that we wish to preserve a bridge in 
order to moke use of it subsequently ; at other times 
we wish to destroy it, but our troops have not the ne- 
cessary tools or powder for the purpose, esiwcially if it 
is of stone. In both cases we must seek t« defend it. 

Suppose then, for example, an officer to be sent upon 
such a mission at the head of a detachment of fifty men. 
He "will station about thirty men as skirmishers on the 
right and left of the bridge, along the bank of the 
stream, in the places which have been shown to be 
6ivorable by a previous reconnoissance, and will so' 
dispose them that their fire will cross in front of the 
bridge and thus keep the enemy from approaching it. 
He will knock down its parapets to facilitate the fire 
of the defence.{ He will obstruct the bridge at both 



• £tU(la lur le paiai it Patniir de VaHilUrU. 184G, t. i., in 4to,, 
p. 341. 

t TTaiti da granda optrationi, foartli edilioii, 1851, t. 1,, p. 180. 
Oo UiSs point of tactics, the rcaikr maj- consult the ITUMrt dt WMing- 
(M, par M. Brialmont, 18GT, t, ii., p. 413, 418. 

X There is a bistorical fact in snppnrt of thin reeoinmeudalion. At 
the attack of the bridge of Goito (April 8, 1648} bythe riedmoiilew, the 
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extremities. The first obstacle cannot be directly de- 
fended ; it Tvill consist of a low barrier, or an abatis, 
or, better still, of a simple cut. witli tlie object of re- 
tarding tlie marcli of the enemy, and bringing liim to 
a stand at tbe entrance of the bridge. The second 
obstacle ^rill be defended with the greatest enei^ by 
the remainder of the detachment. If the number of 
defenders were greater, a reserve would assist in this 
second defence. Finally, one or two posts may be es- 
tablished to oppose any flanking mancea%Tes. Artil- 
lery would here be an excellent auxiliary, 

A chief of a detachment, charged with the attack 
of a bridge, %vill first make a minute reconnoissance of 
the bridge, to ascertain the defensive arrangements of 
the enemy. He will then distribute his skirmishers 
and his artillery along the bank ; the latter for the pui"- 
pose of silencing the fire of the enenty, or of distracting 
their attention, while he throws himself upon the bridge 
at the head of his best soldiei-s, climbs over the obsta- 
cles in his way, and strives to drive off the defenders. 

We should, however, always endeavor to turn a 
bridge by fording or swimming, at a point above or 
beloiv it, in order to avoid an attack by the front 
upon a position in which the enemy has fortified liim- 
self and is prepared to make a firm stand. 



ei|)loaion of a mine ronilereil the bridge impfisBable ; but the pnrspet of 
tbo bridge remained almost imiDJured, aoil the ebarpsbootcrs (bertafliai), 
aniag it as a foot bridge, crossed the Uiocio and pursued tbe Aostridas, 
trbo retired b; the roaxl to Mantua. — As on analogous instance, it taaj 
be rciDcmbercd that, in 1T9S, the PrencJi crossed tlie l.avis upon tbe 
beams of a bridge from which the planking bad been removed. 



3 an examplCj we will cite the attiu;k of the 
bridge of Lodi (May 11, 1796). The Austrians hatl 
not had time to cut away the bridge, and Beaiilieu, 
iusteatl of defending it solely in the rear, had commit- 
ted the error of leaving some battalions in front of it. 
The French reached Ijodi at five o'clock in the even- 
ing, after a march of ten leagues, and immediately 
made their preparations, The columns of grenadiers 
charged with the attack were sheltered behind the 
ancient ramparts of the city ft-oni the grapeshot of 
thirty pieces of artillery (drawn up conctntrieally 
upon the opposite bank), until the signal for the at- 
tack was given. This attack, seconded by the fire of 
the French artillery, was made with such impetuosity 
that its success was instantaneous (notwithstanding 
the 17.5 yards' length of the bridge), and remained a 
long time engraved in tJie memory of the Austrians. 
The retreat of the latter was precipitated by the ap- 
pearance on their riglit flank of 2,000 French horse- 
men, who had crossed the Adda above Lodi by tlie 
ford of Montanaso. 



6. Defenee and Allack ot n Dike. — As combats In 
marshes can seldom take place e.\-cept on dikes, it 
will Iw useful to say a won! upon their defence and 
attack. 

The dikes best adapted for defence, are those 
which can be defended Iwth in front and on the 
flanks, especially when tlie troops intrusted with the 
defence of the flank can occupy an inaccessible post. 
But in general a dike can only be defended in front. 
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Ill this case, when ita length does not exceed musket 
I'ange, our force is to he placed iu rem- of the dike, 
and is to be divided into three troops of about equal 
numbers, one posted (with the aitiUery, if we have 
it) at the terminus of the dike, to receive the first 
attack of the enemy, the second about thirty yards ia 
rear, to fall upon the enemy when he debouches from 
the dike, and the thirtl as a reserve, still farther in the 
rear. But if the length of the dike is greater than 
musket range, our force is usually to be placed at first 
in advance of the dike, to defend it ; then, having de- 
fended it as long as possible in this position, retire 
rapidly over the dike and make a second defence from 
a position iu the rear. There is, however, danger iu 
thus placing om-selves in advance of the dike, as in 
this position the enemy, if in superior force, may easily 
surround us, and, as it were, corner us. Besides, he 
will often avail himself of our retreat to pass the dike 
at the same time with ourselves. 

The attack of a dike by the front, when it can 
neither be turned nor attacked by the flank, consists 
in first driving back the defenders to the rear of the 
dike by an overwhelming and well sustained fire, and 
especially by the galling fire of a large number of 
skilful shaqjshooters ; and then, at the moment the 
defenders show signs of hesitation, nishing upon the 
dike at a run and forcing the passage. In such an 
attack we must exhibit great vigoi-, for the longer we 
remain on the dike exposed to the fire of the defend- 
ers, the more men we shall lose, and the greater will 
be the probability of our being obliged to retreat — 
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especially if the defenders possess any pieces of artil- 
lery loaded with grape, which enfilade the whole 
length of the dike. In this case, the assailant wOl be 
obliged to employ artillery to silence these pieces; 
otherwise he will fail to pass, or will succeed only by 
losing many men. 



CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

VILLAGES. 

1, OGGnpation. — ^Villages should be occupied only 
when the locality is favorable for defence (for if it is 
unfavorable, their occupation by the enemy will pro- 
duce but little inconvenience), and when, also, this 
defence is connected with the execution of the general 
plan of operations. This rule will save us from unne- 
cessarily drawing away troops from the main object in 
view. Villages of a rounded form, in which the houses 
are pretty close together and have streets of a certain 
degree of regularity, are always more favorable for 
defence, other things being equal, than those of an 
elongated form, or those composed of habitations scat- 
tered here and there without connection or plan : for 
regular and short streets possess the advantage of be- 
ing good strategic routes, in which the troops and the 
artillery produce most effect. 

The villages the occupation of which may be of 
importance to an army, are : 1st, those which form a 
defile, that is, those which are the key of a defile, or 
protect a defile ; 2d, those which form the salient 
angle of a position ; 3d, those which cover the front 
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or flauks of a line of battle, aiid "would consequently 
become dangerous if the enemy were to take posses- 
sion of tlieni ; 4tli, those which may enable us to stop 
a pursuit and insure a retreat ; that is, in many cases, 
those which are in defiles ; 5th, those which come into 
a chain of jjosts, as it is neeessaiy that everything 
which occurs in that chain should be known ; 6th, 
and finally, those which are mthin a short distance 
of the anny, and contain magazines, convoys, and. 
manufactures, which we cannot dispense with, and 
are, therefore, to be protected, as places of supply, 
with an much care as our Hues of communication. 

A glance by the geueral-in-ehief at the general and 
particular position of a vilkge may have given suffi- 
cient ground for ordering its occupation ; but to affect 
this occupation in a suitable manner, we must first 
obtain inibrmation respecting a number of particulars 
which may be classed in neven categories: 1st, as to 
the environs, their advantages and disadvantages as a 
battle-field, and the kind of troops tliat can be em- 
ployed there ; 2d, whether they are commanding posi- 
tions or nthenvise, anil their i-elative advantages in this 
respect ; yd, the distribution and construction of the 
houses, ivhich may be uf wood, clay (torcJi {■>/), brick, 
or atone; 4th, as to the church, the chateau, the court- 
house, the large factories and other considerable edi- 
fices, which may serve as redoubts ; 5tli, as to the 
time and means neeessaiy to prepare these and the 
whole village i'ov defence; 6th, as to the nimiber and 
kind of troops to be placed there ; 7th, as to the re- 
sources of all kinds which the place may offer in pro- 
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visions, forage, materials for accessory defences, and for 
making powder and balls. 

An isolated village, which would not be protected 
by escarpments or by a water course, or by a disposi- 
tion of troops in the rear and on the flanks of the vil- 
lage, in a word, one which the enemy could approach 
on all sides, could not be efficiently defended, and 
should not be occupied. Nor should any one be occu- 
pied which the enemy may without inconvenience 
neglect and pass by, for our object in occupying a vil- 
lage is to arrest the enemy and obstruct his progress. 

2. Defence. — ^The first thing is to organize the de- 
fence. If time permits, we close all the avenues by 
ditches, abatis, epaulements, and barricades of suffi- 
cient solidity to compel the enemy to breach them ; 
we make loopholes in the walls and banquettes be- 
hind the hedges, in order to obtain a fire from the 
whole perimeter ; we give especial care to the organi- 
zation of the defence of the church, of the chateau, and 
of every position the fire from which may arrest the 
assailant, and most especially of those houses which 
have a commanding view of the entrances of the 
streets ; in short, we make use of all the resources of 
field fortification. The redoubt is to be selected in a 
strong and central spot, situated in the part where 
the final defence is made. Although the artillery 
should be at first placed at the most vulnerable 
points, and where it may produce the greatest effect 
(as, for example, points from which it can sweep the 
open spaces and enfilade the streets), we should never- 
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I'theless he able to move it at all times, and cariy it 
I to the points most threatened, and have ^ipaulements 
rand platforms prepared in various places, to receive 
■'it. Firing is the principal agent of the defence, but 
^especially flauk and oblique firing, at short ranges. 
A small body of cavalry may remain in the inte- 
rior of the village, but the greater pai't of this arm 
J«hould be echeloned in rear of the two flanks, to pre- 
vent our being turned. It may frequently be employed 
f *lso for repelling the enemy in front. 

Tlie infantry is divided into three portion3. The 

rst covers the village, and defends the approaches, 

ause we must, if possible, rejjulse the enemy on 

^e exterior. Behind liedges, loopholed walls, and 

ilisfldes, a single rank of soldiers will be sufficient ; 

lit the streets and other wide passages, although 

ihey may have been closed, when there was time, by 

S(lbatis, banicades, epaulements, or ditches, should be 

■occupied by companies in mass. Detached men occupy 

ftlose houses from which they may protect the ejtteiior 

of defence. The second portion, divided into 

mall posts communicating with each other and easily 

Ulied, is jilaced behind the most exposed points, and 

I the cross-i-oads near the boundoi'ies of the village, 

ihese posts being destined to support and relieve the 

dvanced troops. The third portion remains concen- 

rated in the centre of tlie village, in as open a place 

I possible, equally distant from all the points of at- 

Kiack. The purpose of this reserve is to re})ulse the 

memy at any point at which he presents liiiuself, and 

fio receive the advanced troops and eover their letreat 
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in case we are obliged to evacuate the village. In this 
formation in three masses we find reproduced the two 
lines and the resei*ve of the usual order of battle. As 
to the numerical force of each of these portions, it 
must depend upon the configuration of the village ; 
the reseiTe should amount to about one fourth. The 
principal point being to keep up a prompt and easy 
communication between the centre and circumference, 
we make as many openings in the walls and hedges as 
may be necessary for that purpose. The sorties, if a 
favorable occasion offers, should be conducted briskly, 
but still with caution ; strengthening the side of the 
village by which the troops must return, and enjoining 
upon these troops to confine themselves to repulsing 
the enemy, and not to abandon themselves to an im- 
prudent pursuit. The resistance should be displayed 
at first in the defence of the exterior, and aftenvard 
in that of the village itself, and there the ground 
must be defended inch by inch. If the enemy gets 
in, the reserve charges upon his flank, while he is 
arrested by the barricades and the firing from the 
houses. If we are forced to evacuate certain portions 
of the village where we find ourselves too seriously 
threatened, we assume a new line of defense marked 
out within the village, we attempt counter attacks, 
and fight to the last extremity, always taking care, 
however, while maintaining ourselves in the redoubt, 
to keep open a line of retreat. 

3. Attack. — " Attacks upon villages cost too many 
men," is the confession of Frederic {Instimctiony art. 
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23), and, in fact, villages form obstacles ■which it is 
proper to attai-k ooly wheu other meanB are not avail- 
able for accoiiiplishiDg the eiid in view. The mere 
feet tliat the loealitiea are against the assailant, makes 
it necessary that he should ])os8es3 a superiority of 
furoe. He should, especially, have a great number 
of howitzers, in order to set on fire and destroy the 
obstacles which ai-e thrown in his way. 

It is considered that, in general, our effoHs against 

villages should be reduced to three points : a genuine 

attack and two false attacks. We therefore divide 

3 into sis parts : three to act at once ; two to 

tect the flanks of the attacks, supporting and rein- 

cing them, and manceuvriug at small distances in 

' rear ; and the sixth, of greater force than the 

ihers, to act as a it'serve. If the enemy occupies 

i positions outside, he must firi-t be driveu from 

1 and thrown back into the village. In this, cav- 

1 be useful. The batteries, directed upon the 

ge at the outset, form the most advantageous posi- 

3 possible, and having produced sufficient effect, the 

Ifirat three parts advance in columns, accompanied by 

t detachment of sappers, and preceded by numerous 

['Skirmishers, who expel the defenders from the cireum- 

I'&rence, and silence their fire. The other three parts 

Cifollow the movement at variable distances. "We take 

3 to avail om'selves of every local peculiarity, how- 

Lever trifling, to conceal our mai-ch, to put the enemy 

twi the wrong scent, and to keep ourselves uuder cover. 

rWe must bo neither imprudent nor rash: courage 

I alone is required. The time of starting of the three 
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columns, and the velocity of their march, must be 80 
regulated that they may come upon the village in 
succession to renew tlie alann of the defenders, and to 
commence the false attacks, whilst they are engaged in 
repelling the true one. These columns wUl generally 
be formed by sections, and will consist of a half bat- 
talion at most. Having anived within range of the 
first obstacles, the sappers advance with their imple- 
ments to open passages. The heads of the columns, 
which u]j to this time have not firtd, will now unite 
their fire with that of the ekimiishere, in orJer to pro- 
tect the work of the sappers, upon which the success 
of the attack mainly depends. 

The columns penetrate by the openings, attack 
and beat down the masses opposed to them, pushing 
them with vigor both in the streets and in the open 
places. The skirmishers, whose circular chaiu has 
naturally closed in while advancing, leap the hedges, 
scale the walls, and take possession of some house or 
eminence from which they can fire with effect. Being 
free in their movements, they ore frequently the first 
to penetrate. If the attack is repulsed, we renew it 
with fresh troops, Wlien the outer precincts have 
been mastered, the sappers open the secret communi- 
cations of the defenders or make new ones, tear down 
whatever interferes with combining the attacks, or 
which favors counter attacks, and thereby diminish 
the difficulties which the j^erraanent obstacles (namely, 
the houses) present to the assailant. Then, as soon 
as we have gained a footing in the interior of the 
village, the reserves come up quickly, either to aid 
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in overthrowing the resei*ve of the enemy, or to secure 
the occupation of the village or of the conquered 
parties. In fact, we should be well assui*ed of the 
possession of one portion before passing to the con- 
quest of another. 

The cavahy of the assailant repulses that of the 
defenders, clears the field, and endeavors to flank the 
village. 

4. Sudden Attack. — In battles, we depart more or 
less from the regular attack which we have just con- 
sidered : we give quicker blows, we act by sui-prise, 
we carry positions by assault, and we make but one 
or two attacks. These are then two flanking attacks, 
which are executed while a strong reserve remains on 
the front. This mode is especially employed in Al- 
geria, where the villages- are often earned by the in- 
fantry at a nm, without artillery, to put which in 
battery would alone leave the soldiers too long ex- 
posed to the skilful fire of the Arabs. It compels the 
enemy to abandon his position without giving time 
for any real engagement. 

5. nistoricai Examples. — It is easy to cite battles 
in which villages have played a part. 

On the day of Nerwinden (July 29, 1693), the 
allies had their anny drawn up from the Gehte to the 
brook of Landen, between the villages of Nerwinden 
and Romdorf, their front covered by intrenchments. 
Luxembourg commenced by attacking the two vil- 
lages, and carried the first, from which, however, he 
was soon driven. A second attack was followed by 
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the same result, because when they had got into Ner- 
winden, the French officers neglected to tear down the 
hedges and low walls with which the streets were filled, 
so that our columns were unable to communicate with 
each other, and their action was disjointed. Luxem- 
bourg did not allow himself to be discouraged: he 
took fresh troops, returned a third time to the attack 
of Nerwinden, and this time remained in possession 
of it. The enemy had stripped his left to defend 
Nerwinden, in consequence of which the attack of our 
right, being throughout well conducted, was successfiil, 
and we were able in that quarter to carry the intrench- 
ments of the allies. Upon this, Luxembourg passed 
beyond Nerwinden, outflanked the enemy's line, threw 
it into confusion, and drove a large part back upon 
the Gehte. 

In the battle of Fontenoy (May 11, 1745), the 
village of Fontenoy was three times attacked by the 
English, and the village of Antoin twice by the 
Dutch. 

At Essling (1809), the villages of Essling and 
Aspern were each taken and retaken several times. 

At Leipsic (1819), the village of Schoenfeld was 
retaken eight times. 



APPENDIX. 

NOTES UPON HYGIENE IN THE FIELD. 

It is difficult for one who is not a physician to 
write upon hygiene. We will confine ourselves to a 
few simple notes. 

Hygiene is the science, the object of which is the 
preservation of health and the prolongation of the 
average duration of human life. 

Now that the foot soldier wears a cotton shirt, a 
flannel waistband, easy-fitting garments, light head- 
gear, the cravat instead of the stock, trowsers inserted 
in the gaiters, and cloth trowsers only, a cloak* over 
his whole dress for cold weather, and often an overcoat 
with a folding-down collar, he is no longer di'essed in 
obedience to the caprices of fashion, but more in ac- 
cordance with the miles of hygiene. It may be, how- 
ever, that in endeavoring to give him a greater degree 
of lightness and to fit him for sen'ice in all climates, 
we have had too much reference to w^ann, and not 
enough to temperate and cold ones. But we sliall not 
enter into details respecting the hygienic preparations 

* The Zonaves and foot chasseurs have a drcad-noiight with a hood. 
28 
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for a campaign, either for the foot or mounted soldier ; 
our present purpose being merely to point out the 
precautions necessary for the troops after going into 
the field, in the observance of which every officer, in a 
certain measui'e, should cooperate. 

1. Marches. — "We must limit marches to the human 
strength, make them at the most suitable hours,* and 
avoid passing through unhealthy districts. 

We must especially be careful to husband the 
strength of the soldier when he is obliged to climb 
steep ascents, for this purpose diminishing the weight 
of his baggage,f moderating his gait,J and stopping 
from time to time to allow him to breathe. 

In every kind of march, we must carefiilly guard 
against sudden transitions, which are always pemi- 
cious.§ Thus, during halts, the men should not lay 
off their coats, especially if perspiring, and they should 
not drink until after a moment of rest. In preference 
to water alone, their drink should consist of water 
mixed with a little brandy or coffee, which they may 
carry with them. We should add, however, what 
M. Michel Levy says, that " soldiers on a march who 

* In summer, we should avoid the heat of the day. 

t In all circumstances the men, when fatigued, may be permitted to 
put their knapsacks on the wagons, and invalid soldiers should ride in 
them. 

X The step should in general be such that the left will not be obliged 
to run. 

§ These transitions are as objectionable in military life generally as in 
a simple march. We send our southern soldiers in preference to the 
colonies. The English detail for the Indies those regiments which have 
already been acclimated at Gibraltar, Malta, or Corfu. 
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drink cold water and immediaUli/ continue their jour 
ney, do not eufler." * 

In a warm climate a march is fatigning, and should 
be abridged, if possible. We should not give the sol- 
dier much to carrj-, and should allow liim to march 
with the route step. He may, for example, be allowed 
unbutton his coat and loosen his cravat, with the 
proviso that he shall obsei-vo a stricter bearing if the 
breeze springs \i\). It is also a good precaution to 
cover the back of the neck with a white handkerchief 
fastened to the cap, A ration of wine or coffee should 
be added to the ordinary fare. 

If the march ia in a cold climate, we shoidd try to 
accustom the soldier to it by degrees. He should be 
Tpell clothed and abundantly fed. He should warm 
himself rather by active motion than by a fire.f He 
should avoid alcoholic drinks. 

In the summer, at the end of a march, it is salutary 
to wash the face and eyes ; ami at all seasons the feet 
should be washed at each stopping-place at least A 
strict attention to cleanliness conduces greatly to the 
soldier's power of endurance. 

When the halting-place is reached, the sick are to 
be visited, and those threatened with any serious affec- 
tion sent to the hospital 

a. Campi. — ^The French regulations recommend 
that the site of a camp be chosen near wood and wa- 
ter. Water, indeed, is necessary for the preservation 

• Traiti iVhjrgiine, tliird edition, 18B7, t, ii,. p. 81. 
t In oxti'eme oolil, if ft fatigued person lies down, he goes to Bk-ep ; 
and sletp, io tliie case, in the open air, ia deatlj. 




of tile liealth of the men ; a running stream is prefer- 
able, and the cainp may be pitched near its banks^ 
"Woods in the vicinity are desirable for farnishiug fuel 
for cooking, but as the soil of forests is moist, we 
should avoid pitching the camp within them, if we 
would avoid miasmatic influences. 

The position of the camp should, moreover, be 
sufficiently high to be well ventilated, and gently 
sloping, that the rain may flow off;* under these con- 
ditions, a dry and sandy plain will be suitable.+ 

In camp, the troop 13 lodged in huts or in tenta. 
If the rapidity of our operations does not prevent 
their constniction, the former are preferable, to tenta, 
which are too close in summer and too cold in winter. 
The straw used for beds should be renewed every two 
weeks, and that which is removed should be but'neJ, 
as a precaution against infection. With the Bame ob- 
ject, the dung should be carried off and buraed every- 
day, aud oftal of all kinds buried in the gi'ound. 

The soldiers should be prohibited fi'om going out 
at night in their shirts and with bare feet, as this prac- 
tice is higldy injurious, and produces dysentery. 

We should keep a camp as free as possible from 
all incumbrances ; a crowded camp is always fatal 
where there is a large collection of men. 

Inactivity is also attended with danger to the 
health of the troops, and we should therefore multiply 



* Otherwiae the nuap will be Ikble to be inaDdateJ, Ditcbea or 
drains bIiouIiI be made, lo assi^ in carrying oQ'tUc water. 

+ An eastern (weatern, oa tbia aide of tbe ADonlic) esposnre wiU b« 
preferable. 
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detachments as mucli as possible, and employ lai^e 
numbers of tlie men in extra work. 

3. Bivonaci. — " A bivouoc," says Jacquinot de 
Presle, " althongb unbealtby in a rainy time, is not 
generally so much so as is commonly supposed. Tlie 
soldier sleeps with his feet to the fire, whicli at the 
same time dries the ground. This is impossible in a 
I tent, "where the cold is felt severely, and the men col- 
' lected in yo small a space soon vitiate the au* they 
breathe." * 

Although this remark is, on the whole, con'eet, yet 
the bivouac is always attended by more discomfort 
than the camp ; and therefore bivouacking is frequent- 
ly prescribed only to the troops who are charged with 
the duty of watching over the safety of the army, and 
a double ration of lirandy is allowed them.f 

The location of a bivouac shoidd fulfil the same 
conditions as that of a camp. 

If fires cannot be lighted, on account of the prox- 
imity of the enemy, the condition of the men in the 
bivouac becomes moi-e critical, as they may be over 
come by the cold. In this case, we must give a gen- 
eral order making it the duty of evciy one who seea 
another falling asleep, to shake him until he is thor- 
oughly aroused. 

The portable tent (ttHtc-ahrl) is especially suited 



• Co'in /Fart et d'httloire militavre^ 182B, p. 821. 

t Tn generni, the drawbacks of ihe bivouac ore conipcn$n(«d in a great 
ticgreo by good food, bnL it in giruiletit nlso to combino atlentioD to clean- 
liaeu OS in marches, and nctivily as in the camp. 



to tlie bivouac* The officers should see that it is 
properly set up. 

4. Field Bospllali — Thesn temporary establisli- 
ments are divided into field hospitals of the regiment, 
of the divisiou, and of head-quarters. They are de- 
signed to aftbrd the fii-st relief to the wounded and 
Biek, and to serve as placea in which surgical opera- 
tions may he performed before sending the men either 
to the temporary or iiermaiient hospitals, Tlie field 
hospitals of the head<]^uarters, however, are usually of 
such dimensions that the soldier may be taken care 
of in them for a longer time. 

Field hospitals ai-e established in houses, under a 
tent, or even in the open aii- ; hut in all cases in rear 
of the army, sheltered fi-om the fire of the enemy, and 
where water can be readily obtained. The army sur- 
geons attend to those placed in them. Each corps is 
provided with litters and stretchers. 

Every wounded man, deprived of consciousness or 
loss of blood, or with a deep wound in the bi'east or 
abdomen, will be sent at once to a field hospital, and, 
if possible, to the special field hospital «hieli the case 
requires. Others may be temporarily aided on the 
spot, by stopping the wound from which the blood 
flows with a plug of lint, botmd tightly with a linen 



• Capti^p Zaccono publisheil, in 1850, a small pampUet o 
alri, to wliich the reader wil] do well to refer. 
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KiDplu>meDt of Uniting attncka.,. 41T 

Ullrl»p('sfg^olDgdomeo^Clb^>ra^l^lSUa,«IT 

ratogfl of disflla Id Algeria. In 11^ ttS 

Puaagd of adcfliD rapid];.... ........... 41S 

rw»«<iDrilrai«aiiM<>ol1tMcdQla,lni;»e^4IS 
AnnrlDDrilurorbaUloberure adeffls.. tIS 
Ods. Adolpbui at Lclptlsand LeutMn.. 419 
It. Defence and Attack at ft Bridge. 

Ido<IeordenjndliiEsbrldg8 411 

HodooratUFkliigtbrldgv 410 

BrWjeahoulil bo lurnod by (iiHllng, tc- 4W 
rauagoofbrldgsofLodliiii UK HI 

S. Detbnoe and Attack at a Dike. 

tlllcct, gQDsrallr, onlf defended In front, 431 

MudeefitefcncoufBdltoliirrant tet 

Uailooriltarkofadlkeln^Dt 431 

'UTEENTn. 






doiiDd ro 



iwllaeBrequlnia.. 4» 



3. Attack. 

Attackaon Tillogn ei 

Ono real and two r-dw 

Division of fnice, and nmde of alUek 

Dutlei of caraliy iDUuull ofa village 

4. Sudden AtUok. 

Made by buf^iMm orilgoions aaaaull, 
Adopliidln Alcerla In attjukar village 
Vlllagi-i curled by InlUntt]' do tbo rui 

5. Hiatoriaal Examples 

Attaek of Xerwlnden, In 1893 

Attack of FonCenoy, In UU 

Attack of Eaillngind Aapern, In I8U9 
Attack of Bcllaureld.lB 1319 



tntroduotlon. 



1. Uarobea. 

I IJmlled to itrength. bnq[3.aD<ld1itriFla. 434 
I Canubtervedin dIniblDgXecpuccnIs. 431 
I Sudden Inatiiloiu to be gaardedagatD>t,4M 
I IndulgeDceiallawedlaKanacUiuBle.... 4»l 
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CONTENl'S. 



pAcr 
Men well clothed and fed In cold climate, 4^35 
Wanned by exercise, not alcoholic drinks, 485 
Btrict attention to be paid to cleanliness, 485 
Bick seriously threatened sent to hospital, dC5 

2. Camps. 

Must be located near wood and water. . . . 4^ 
ritched near bauka of running stream:}, . 486 

Wood required for cooking and fUel 486 

Forests moist and miasmatic 486 

High, ventilated, sloping, and drained. .. 486 
lluts preferable to tents except on march, 486 
Stnw bedding renewed and oM burned. . 486 

Offal burned, buried, or carried off 486 

Night exposure, in shirts or bare feet, bad, 436 
Incumbrances to be removed from camps, 436 

Crowded camps fiital to troops 486 

Troops should be kept active and at work, 486 



PAOB 



8. BiVOTlAOS. 



Qanerally more healthy than tents 487 

More uncomfortable than campa. 487 

Outposts and guards generally bivouac. . . 487 
Should flilfll some conditions as campe. . . 487 
Troops must not sleep in cold without fires, 487 
Shelter tents especially suited to bivouacs, 487 

4. Field Hospital*. 

Regimental, divi&ion, and of headquarters, 488 
For immediate relief of sick and wounded, 488 

Those of headquarters commodious 488 

Established In houses, tent^ or open air, 488 
Near water, and removed ftrom enemy.. 488 

Provided with litters, 8t^otcheT^ Ac 488 

Severely wounded sent at once to them, 488 
Slight wounds staunched on the spot — 483 



THE END. 
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